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-FLAVOR AT THE 

ч EST LEVELS 
OF TAR 

3D NICOTINE. 


AlSOAVAIABIEINZMGIOOS: 


Kings: 1 mg tar 0.1 mg nicotine —100's; 2 mg 
“tar,” 0.2 mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FIC method; 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 


Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 


© Philip Morris Inc. 1992 


Discover anew way to 
Smoke at (he lowest levels 

of tavand nieótiie New 
Merit Ultimas Quly T me tar, 
Bütivith a smooth, easy draw 


апда super light. taste-you'll like. 


A THe UIIMATE lowest From MERIT. | 


ERTE OTIMA 


SURPRISING FLAVOR AT IMG. NOT SURPRISINGIV FROM MERIT. 


140-H p 16-Valve Dual Overhead Cam Engine. 
Now You Can Quit Doggin’ It. 


Driver’s-Side Air Bag? 
Sit. Stay. 


AW heel Independent Suspension With 
Front And Rear Stabilizer Bars. Who Says 
You Can't Teach A Human New "Tricks? 


ID ass in front. Everyone wants to 


take a good look at the Dog that predicted 
a Storm. And not just any Storm, a Geo 


Storm GSi. How did he do i? Did he 
fury of Storms 140-HP. 16- 


sense the 


Amazing Dog Be 


Aggressive 15" Alloy Wheels | 
Hot Dog! | 


valve dual overhead cam engine? Suspect 


the Storm had a 5-speed manual with | 

! 
overdrive?’ And the drivers-side air bag— | 
how do you explain that? Some say it was | 


intuition, a sixth sense. Others say it was | 


ee a a ME. 
° Geo Storm GSi * 16-Valve Dual Overhead. Са 


P a 
icts Storm. 


Mini Quad Headlamps And Fog Lamps. 
I Think They Look Fetching. 


3-Year/36,000-Mile Bumper 
To Bumper Plus Warranty With No 
Deductible On 1992 Models. | 


24-Hour Roadside Assistance Program 
On 1992 Models** Because It’s 
A Dog-Eat-Dog World Out There. 


w Buckle up, America! 


a lucky guess. But theres only one way to 
know Íor sure. Get to know Geo Storm GSi. 


And you could be a hero, too. 


You must wear your safety belt to receive full benefit of the air bog. [See your 
Chevralet/Geo dealer for terms ofthis limited warranty: Sex your Chevroley/ Geo 
dealer for details, Geo, the Geo emblem, Chevrolet and Storm are registered 

trademarks of the GM Corp. ©1991 GM Corp. All Rights Reserved. 
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ALC. 40%/ VOL. (80 PROOF) 
CITRUS FLAVORED VODKA, 
PRODUCED AND BOTTLED IN SWEDEN. 1.0 LITER 


IMPORTER AND SOLE DISTRIBUTOR FOR THE US 
CARILLON IMPORTERS LTD., TEANECK, NJ. 


PUT CITRON WHERE PROHIBITED 8 
АЕ, NNEDTRAUDPIRITS @1989 CARILLON 1 
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HOLLYWOOD WALLAH 

BY NANCY GRIFFIN 
Despite Dirty Dancing and Ghost, Hollywood was 
shocked when Patrick Swayze was chosen for 
the lead in Roland Joffé's serious drama City of 
Joy. "He was not very articulate," says Joffé 
“But as he started talking to me, | thought, "This 
really smells good, this feels right.’ " 


168| 
TIME STANDS STILL 
BY BRUCE BIBBY 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY RODDY MCDOWALL 
As Elizabeth Taylor approaches 60, she poses in 
a towel turban, just as she did 27 years ago. 


1279 | 


ON A SCHWING AND A PRAYER 
BY ROB MEDICH 
Can Wayne Campbell and Garth Algar make it 
out of Wayne's basement on Saturday Night Live 
and onto a back lot at Paramount? Way! says 
Wayne, alias Mike Myers, who came from To- 
ronto comedy troupes through SNL to a major 
studio release of Wayne's World. “There arca „„ 


few things that come out of Saturday Night 4 Ñ 
Live," says SNL's Lorne Michacls, who's Al 5S 
also producing the film, “that can go | 2 

| 


longer than the sketch.” | Ж Š 
ч 
12761 
a. 4 
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MAKING IT IN HOLLYWOOD 
By JOHN Н. RICHARDSON 

"The road to Hollywood success is paved with 
the aspirations of beautiful young women. This 
is the dark side of that street—the provocative, of- 
ten. shocking story of Hollywood's high-class M 6, 
prostitutes. The night before her visits to а well- 2 
known producer, one hooker had nightmares 
that she was swimming across a beautiful 
pool—filled with crocodiles. 


за! | 
SMART COOKIE 
By JOHN CLARK 
A Different World and Oscar helped prepare 
Marisa Tomei for her showy role as a 
“tough chick” in My Cousin Vinny. 


Q 
зб í 
UNNECESSARY 
ROUGHNESS 
By HARRY STEIN 
Scott Rudin, the 33-year-old producer 
of Little Man Tate and The Addams Fam- 
ily, is bemused by people speculating about — | < 
what makes him tick. "Look, Гус been | 
through ten years of analysis trying to fig- | 
ure that out myself," Still, his notorious | 


temper and raging tantrums are already 
part of Hollywood legend. 
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"3 IN THE WORKS/ 

By RACHEL ABRAMOWITZ 

Gabricl Byrne trots Into the West; John Cusack 
helps fill James Cameron's Crowded Room; John 
Turturro scripts, shoots, and stars in Mac. 


16 SHORT TAKES 
A quick guide to Hollywood clichés; catchy, des- 
perate ways of getting your script read 


23 PLAYERS/BY PETER BISKIND 
Nora Ephron’s directing debut, This Is My Life, 
is clearly just that 


29 ON THE SET/ 

By LAWRENCE CHUA 

Coping with post-Tiananmen scrutiny of his 
films, China's premier director, Zhang Yimou, 
struggles with Raise the Red Lantern 


33 9042B RIO LA PLATA/ 

By DAN AYKROYD 

Dan Aykroyd unveils his new column with a 
look at studio “housekeeping deals.” 


37 LEGAL TROUBLES/ 

By ELIZA BERGMAN KRAUSE 

It's not often a first-time director sues for creative 
control—all the way to the Supreme Court. 


41 INDEPENDENTS/BY J. HOBERMAN 
In Tito Follies, Frederick Wiseman exposed the 
conditions at the Bridgewater mental institution 
while creating a musical version of Dante’s Infemo. 


45 CAMEOS 

Comic writer-director Dale Launer; exuberant 
young actor Elijah Wood; A-list haircolorist 
Louis Licarı. 


55 FADE-IN/ 

By JAMES RYAN 

The rebels who survive L.A.'s fast lane with- 
out ever getting behind the wheel. 


93 VIDEO GUIDE 

Adrian Lyne on David Lean’s Brief Encoun- 
ter; how to eat . . . anywhere; Thelma and 
Louise's forerunner. 


WOO IF You ASK ME/ 
By LIBBY GELMAN-WAXNER 
Libby rewraps the big Christmas releases, 
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Cover photo, Michael O'Neill; hair, Maria Fouce; 
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Metro- Goldwyn-Mayer: it was the i film studio the world has ever known. 
A business empire whose products were dreams and fantasies, ruled by tycoons and legends. 
And now, an unprecedented look behind the scenes at a world of power, intrigue, romance and magic. 
MGM's greatest story ever. Its own. 


| | AN EXTRAORDINARY BOOK A MAJOR TELEVISION EVENT 
Ë! Hosted by Patrick Stewart 
m: A movie-lover's treasure trove of MGM h 
ГҮМ | memorabilia. The most spectacular GA gE 
SAN MGM chronicle ever published, with 340 i N 
pages and over 700 glorious illustrations. Coming to ^A L 
Now available in bookstores everywhere. Sunday, March 22, 8:00 PM ET 
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The Devil’s Candy 

THAT WAS A GREAT ARTICLE JOHN H. RICH- 
ardson wrote on producer Joel Silver [Silver 
Lining,” December]. Did Richardson see it 
coming? I mean, he knew Silver was setting 
him up, right? Here’s a guy who’s supposed 
to be a cross between the Tasmanian Devil 
and Gordon Gekko and suddenly he’s Rich- 
ardson’s best pal, showing him around, in- 
troducing him to all the movers and shakers. 
Talk about temptation. Jet to South Carolina 
to dig up Frank Lloyd Wright; a Playboy 
Bunny, a Jacuzzi, fun in the sun, stuff your 
face, etc., etc. Then all of a sudden you wake 
up without enough sleep, a little hung over, 
and here’s your best buddy acting like King 
Kong in your worst nightmare. It’s a classic 
interrogation technique. Remove the subject 
from a comfortable environment, mess with 
his sleep, drug him, then boom! The con- 
frontation! Man, Silver had Richardson 
trapped like a deer in a truck’s headlights. It 
wasn't like he could just walk home from 
Auldbrass. He was the ultimate captive audi- 
ence. Richardson shouldn't feel bad if he got 
sucked in. We all would have. 

By the way, after all that, did Richardson 
pitch him? Is Silver going to option one of 
his screenplays? No? Then congratulations 
for not breaking under torture. 

Will Lomen 
Seattle, Wash. 


THANKS TO JOHN RICHARDSON FOR A HI- 
larious article on Joel Silver. It was proof 
that the whiny dictator is digging his own 
grave—Richardson didn’t need to say that 
Silver was a jerk, because Silver made him- 
self look that way with his own mouth. 

Chloe Beck 

New York, N.Y. 


THE JOEL SILVER ARTICLE WAS AN INTER- 
esting glimpse into the life of a fascinating 
man. I have a feeling that his bark is worse 
than his bite, but as an aspiring director- 
cinematographer, I’d want Silver with me 
if I entered Hollywood’s dark alleys. 
Michael Galbraith 
Toronto, Ontario 


JOHN RICHARDSON WROTE A SMASHING AR- 
ticle on Joel Silver. Silver may be an exces- 
sive, sexist, apoplectic man who makes 
sophomoric films for the lowest common 
denominator, but hey, Hollywood was cre- 
ated by men just like him. 

Ray Ivey 

West Hollywood, Calif. 


I SURE HOPE JOHN RICHARDSON WAS GIVEN 
a vacation after his Joel Silver story. Be- 
cause I know that after just reading about 


Letters 


Silver’s nonstop make-every-deal way of 
doing business, I felt like I needed one. 
Dan Siegle 
Sylvan Lake, Mich. 


Put the Blame on Fame 
OH, COME NOW! EVEN THOUGH I'M NOT A 
big Julia Roberts fan, I have to protest the 
transparently one-sided, snide treatment 
she received from Fred Schruers [Peter 
Pandemonium,” December]. So Roberts 
suffers a "sad entrapment in fame" and 
sometimes finds herself at the “near edge of 
hysteria." All of it sounds like the biased 
assessment of a reporter with an ax to 
grind. 

Sheila Pugsley 

Halifax, Nova Scotia 


PLEASE, JULIA, TELL ME YOU REALIZE HOW 
lucky you are. Spielberg. Millions. Power. 
Twenty-four years old? 
Erin Donabedian 
San Diego, Calif. 


Caan Festival 
THANKS FOR AL REINERT'S WONDERFUL 
story on and Michael O’Neill’s beautiful 
photographs of James Caan (“Raising 
Caan," December]. I’m pleased to see 
Caan getting the recognition he deserves; 
far too little is said about this man’s enor- 
mous talent. 
Nola Unsworth 
Sun City, Calif. 


HOW IS IT POSSIBLE FOR AL REINERT TO 

write about James Caan’s exceptional film 

career with no mention of The Gambler? 
Leslie Begelman 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Tidal Rave 
NANCY GRIFFIN WROTE A GREAT ARTICLE 
on Barbra Streisand and The Prince of Tides 
[Shot by Shot, December]. Streisand has so 
much talent and does not attempt to shield 
it from the critics’ harsh judgments, proba- 
bly because she knows better than to listen 
to them. 

Susan Parrick 

Prairie Village, Kans. 


Bruce Juice 

BRUCE WILLIS MAY OR MAY NOT BE AN 
ass for reportedly criticizing unions by say- 
ing that they are responsible for the high 
cost of movies [Peter Pandemonium,” 
December]. But when members of those 
unions attack Willis by spitting on his car 
or trying to dump something on his head, 
then it proves that the unions are filled with 
just as many egotistical asses as the groups 

PREMIERE MARCH 1992 : 


of overpaid "artists" who make all of those 
lousy high-priced movies. 
Michael A. Stasko 
Columbus, Ohio 


Street Talk 
IN REFERENCE TO ROB MEDICH'S STORY 
about the financing of 29th Street, which | 
produced ["The Artful Dodger,” Short 
Takes, December], I want to clarify a re- 
mark I made referring to Don Simpson and 
Jerry Bruckheimer. 29th Street wouldn't 
have been made without Don and Jerry. | 
am deeply appreciative of all their support 
ona film of which I am enormously proud. 
David Permut 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Fighting Words 
I REALIZE THAT "BEST" LISTS ARE COMPLETE- 
ly subjective [“Теп Best," Video Guide, 
December]. But it really astounds me that 
your critics left off From Here to Eternity 
and The Bridge on the River Kwai from their 
lists of the ten best war movies. 
Rose Constantine 
New York, N.Y. 


Bimbo Limbo 
PETER BISKIND PRAISES THELMA & LOUISE 
[What's in Store," Video Guide, Decem- 
ber], saying, “You just have to be tired of 
seeing scantily or even entirely unclad bim- 
bos sliced and diced, flayed, bloodied, be- 
headed, chewed up, shot, stabbed, punc- 
tured, etc., by guys,” to enjoy this movie. 
But on page 105 of the same issue, in a 
piece of fluff about Halle Berry [“ Boys n? 
Berry], Biskind praises the actress's au- 
dacity in a beauty contest in which she dis- 
played herself in a star-spangled bikini. 
What a mash of contradictions. 

Anne Dawid 

Lewis & Clark College 

Portland, Oreg. 


Peter Biskind replies: Could it be you are spend- 
ing time reading and rereading PREMIERE that 
might be more profitably spent with your students? 


PREMIERE welcomes letters. Send them to: Let- 
ters Editor, PREMIERE, 2 Park Avenue, New 
York, New York 10016. Please include your 
name, address, and daytime telephone number, 
Letters may be edited for length and clarity. 


SUBSCRIBER SERVICE 

If you need to order or renew a subscrip- 
tion, change your address, or ask questions 
about your subscription, call our customer- 
service staff toll-free at 1-800-289-2489 or 
write to PREMIERE, Р.О. Box 7079, Red 
Oak, Iowa 51566-0079. " 


The head of 
the family is the one 
with the tail. 
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үү goes invisible 
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GLADIATOR 

What James Marshall (Twin 
Peaks) wants is a college edu- 
cation; what he gets are his fa- 
ther's gambling debts and, as a 
way to repay them, the shad- 
owy world of underground 
boxing. Seeing him stripped 
down ringside with fellow 
fighters Cuba Gooding, Jr. 
(Boyz N the Hood), and new- 
comer John Seda ought to be 
hunk heaven. Robert Loggia 
and Brian Dennehy do the 
bad-guy thing; Rowdy (Road 
House) Herrington directed. 
(Columbia) 


My COUSIN VINNY 
When Brooklyn bambino Joe 
Pesci shows up in a small south- 
em town to defend his young 
cousin on trumped-up murder 
charges, he confrorits a judge 
who's a stickler for courtroom 
procedure. But the real match is 
between Pesci and his tough- 
talking girlfriend, Marisa Tomei, 
whose provocative wardrobe has 
more holes in it than his legal 
credentials. Jonathan Lynn di- 
rected. (Fox) 


MADAME BOVARY 
Gustave Flaubert's chef d'oeuvre 
filmed à la Claude Chabrol. A 
young woman with dreams of 
an exciting life marries a well- 
meaning but dull doctor. Before 
you can say “Ahhh,” she's sleep- 
ing around, and it's bonjour tris- 
tesse. Isabelle Huppert stars. 
(Samuel Goldwyn) 


THE INCREDIBLE 
JOURNEY 
Two dogs and a cat travel across 
the Sierra Nevada, struggling 
against insurmountable odds to 
rejoin their human family—a 


story that should warm the fro- 
zen tundra in anybody’s mid- 
winter heart. (Walt Disney) 


LADYBUGS 
Forget respect. Rodney Dan- 
gerfield can’t get a promotion, 
so he takes on a job he's thor- 
oughly unqualified for—coach- 


ing his company-sponsored 
soccer team of thirteen-year-old 
girls. We can't wait to see the 
locker-room scenes. Sidney J. 
Furie directed. (Paramount) 


ALSO THIS MONTH 


BLAME IT ON 

THE BELLBOY 
It's la dolce disaster for would- 
be vacationers Bryan Brown, 
Dudley Moore, and Richard 
Griffiths when they check into 
the Hotel Gabriella їп Venice 
and meet up with bellboy- 
hellboy Bronson Pinchot. Writ- 
ten and directed by Mark Her- 
man. (Hollywood) 


. Rodney gets no kicks, and Wesley and Woody play 


BASIC INSTINCT ; 
Michael Douglas has а fatalistic 
attraction to Sharon Stone, who 
may or may not be an ice-pick- 
wielding serial murderer. Joe Esz- 
terhas wrote it (and rewrote it); 
Paul Verhoeven directed. (TriStar) 


WHITE MEN CAN'T JUMP 
Writer-director Ron Shelton 
grand-slammed with Bull Dur- 


VWSASnI3LI3TI3d Wi 


“MAUVAISES AFFAIRES”: HUPPERT IN “MADAME Bovary” 


ham. Here he moves thi i 

e 
out of E and BRE 
courts, where W 
wer ооду Harrelson 
basketball Scam. 
Interest Rosie Perez to d 
right thing and cry foul. Б 


HOWARDS E 

к ND 
Love doesn’t Conquer all, it just 
complicates things. That! 1 


ompson), This 1 mma 
aptation of an p. the third aq. 


fast and loose 


Merchant and director James 
Ivory—hey, why mess up a 
good thing? (Orion Classics) 


THE LAWNMOWER MAN 
When a scientist uses a computer 
technique known as virtual reali- 
ty to transform a gardener into a 
genius, the result is a virtual 
nightmare. Jeff Fahey and 
Pierce Brosnan star in this Brett 
Leonard-directed version of a 
Stephen King story. (New Line) 


MEMOIRS OF AN 

INVISIBLE MAN 
What does Wall Street heavy 
Chevy Chase discover when he 
suddenly turns invisible? That he 
didn’t really have much of a life 
before. On hand to add some 
substance is Daryl Hannah and 
the divine Sam Neill. Master of 
the macabre John Carpenter di- 
rected. (Wamer Bros.) 


ONCE UPON A CRIME 
The indefatigable Dino De Laur- 
entis does an American remake 
of an Italian movie he produced 
in the '60s. How ’90s. He’s lined 
up a wild cast (Cybill Shepherd, 
Sean Young, Giancarlo Giannini, 
George Hamilton, and John 
Candy) for this slapdash caper 
Involving murder, money, gam- 
bling, dd love. SCTV's Eu- 
gene Ley i GM- 
Bathe) у directed. (М 


„ WHITE SANDS 
Willem Dafoe is a small-town 
‘wman whose boring life 25 
Spiced up by the discovery of an 
unidentified murder victim 
(Corpses will do that). Helping to 
round out the intrigue are Mick- 
су Rourke, Mary Elizabeth Mas- 
trantonio, Mimi Rogers, an 


а L. Jackson. Roger Don- 
S Son called the shots, (Warner ` 
70$) _Кїттү Bowe HEARTY ` 


БҮЛҮК ТРЕ Р УТЕ 


THE NEW MEN'S FRAGRANCE 


MACY'S, BULLOCKS, NEIMAN MARCUS 
BY GIANNI VERSACE. 


GIANNI VERSACE PROFUMI 


green 


“IT'S SET AMONG WHAT WE CALL THE TRAVELING 
community. They're the Gypsies of Ireland,” says 
Irishman Gabriel Byrne (Miller’s Crossing) about 
Miramax’s Into the West. The movie concerns two 
motherless boys who live with their father (Byme) 
not on the road but in a grim state-owned apart- 
ment tower. A white horse appears that, says 
Byme, “may or may not be magic, may or may 
not be good.” Nonetheless, the boys believe that 
the horse can take them to a magical place across 
the river Shannon where cowboys and Indians live, 
so off they ride. Dad and his girlfriend (played by 
Byrne's real-life wife, Ellen Barkin) pursue. Jim 
Sheridan (My Leff Foot) scripted; Mike Newell 
(Dance With a Stranger) directs. The company filmed 
the white horse trotting through a Dublin shopping 
mall. “Hardly anybody paid attention!” exclaims 
Byme. “It looks in the film like all these extras ig- 
nored the horse, but they were real people! In Dub- 
lin, you can still see horses in the streets, but a white 
steed in a shopping center is unusual anywhere.” 
шш шш шш um um 
JOHN CUSACK APPEARS TO HAVE BEATEN OUT 
most of the young stars in Hollywood to nab 
the highly coveted role of Billy Milligan in 
James Cameron’s The Crowded Room. It’s 
quite a part: the real-life Milligan had 25 dif- 
ferent personalities. “Опе of the personalities 
was a serial rapist," says screenwriter Todd 
Graff. “Не raped three women in Ohio, and 
he was found not guilty, for reasons of insan- 
ity: ‘I didn't do it. He did.’ And they were all 
in the same body. It caused a tremendous con- 
troversy." Both Graff and Cameron have 
spent much time with the since-cured Milligan, 
who is acting as a consultant on the production. 
"He's upset about everything he did. This 
guy was terribly ill, but the illness was 
not his fault," stresses Graff. "It аб 
shows the gap between how com- g 
passionate we are and how com- 
passionate we ideally should be." 
um um шш um mm 

“IT’S ABOUT A GUY STRUGGLING 
for individual expression in his 
work," says John Turturro (Barton 
Fink) about his writing and directorial 
debut, Mac, the semiautobiographical sto- 
ry of a Queens working-class Italian Amer- 
ican family whose patriarch dies in 1954, 
leaving three sons behind. “What he left 
them is not a lot of money but an approach to life, 
and they have to digest that,” explains Turturro, 
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BYRNE: HOOFING IT 


who plays the eldest. The three sons decide to start 
a construction business together, which soon takes 
its toll on all of them. Turturro has been working 
on Мас, cowritten by Brandon Cole, for more 
than ten years, and the cast includes much of the 
Turturro family—his wife, Katherine Borowitz; 
his mother; his cousin; even his son. Back from 
Ireland, Ellen Barkin does a turn as the girlfriend 
of one of the brothers. Nancy Tenenbaum and 
Brenda Goodman produce. And how does Tur- 
turro find directing? "I'm a little tired. І can't say Pm 
having a blast, but I’m doing what I want to do." 
um um um zm um 
OUT OF THE FILES OF THE L.A.P.D. COMES THE 
thriller Unlawful Entry. Six months after moving to 
L.A., workaholic nightclub entrepreneur Kurt 
Russell and his teacher wife Madeleine Stowe 
find their house burglarized, so they call the cops. 
Bad move. Policeman Ray Liotta arrives апа... 
well, remember Michael Keaton’s character in Pa- 
cific Heights? “Their whole vision of things is 
turned upside down because the guy who's called 
to protect them is the guy who menaces them," 
says director Jonathan Kaplan. “It’s interesting 
that this middle-class couple—who believe that a 
little force would be good to protect them—find 
the same force exacted on them that's exacted on 
the lower classes every day." Liotta is doing 
heavy-duty prep. Says Kaplan, "This generation 
of actors, they all read these interviews the older 
generation gave about how much preparation 
they did for a role. Now, the older generation 
didn't actually do all they said they did. But this 
younger generation read it and believed it. So 
Ray didn't just go out for one ride with the cops. 
He went week after week, night after night, 
until it became second nature.” 
^ um um um Em um 
“I GET ALL THE WOMEN IN THE 
movie one way or another, 
but we participate in safe sex. 
"There are condoms everywhere 
you look," says George Segal 
about his role as a carousing 
ex-Rolling Stone journalist in Me, 
Myself, and I. In particular, Segal 
falls for the girls next door—a 
schizophrenic played by JoBeth3 
Williams. “The relationship keeps§ 
exploding, like on a planet with gas- 
eous explosions. These two characters are 
drawn to each other but are poison for each 
K other," says Segal. Pablo Ferro directs 
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the script by Julian Barry (Lenny). Says Segal, 
“I don't walk with a limp. I don't go on with 
guck in my hair. It's just me. When you say, ‘I’m 
playing a character, it allows you to excuse 
yourself from responsibility. You lay it on the 
role. You say, ‘I do it with an accent, a walk. 
It's a cop-out. We're all everybody we play." 
ms mm ms um um 
THERE'S ENOUGH ICE TO KEEP THINGS COOL IN 
Walter Hill's The Looters, about a pair of firemen 
(Bill Paxton and William Sadler) from rural Ar- 
kansas who, during the course of putting out a 
fire, find a clue that leads them on a treasure hunt. 
"They go into an abandoned building in an East 
Saint Louis neighborhood, and they see what they 
think is a crime being committed, and then they 
try to get out of it," explains producer Neil Can- 
ton. Robert Zemeckis and Bob Gale (the Back 
to the Future team) wrote the script, and rappers Ice 
T and Ice Cube play the local crime lords... . 
Harrison Ford is set to star in Joel Silver's 
Hickok and Cody. The legendary wild-west show 
ends up in New York City, where its stars must 
take on Boss Tweed and the Five Point gang. The 
project is searching for a director, since John 
McTiernan passed.... “It reminded me of 
growing up in Britain," says director Michael 
Caton-Jones about Tobias Wolff's This Boy's 
Life, the tale of a boy's (Leonardo Di Caprio of 
Growing Pains) coming-of-age in the Pacific North- 
west in the '50s. Once slated for Debra 
Winger, his mom is now played by El- 
len Barkin (back from Ireland and tutti f 
Turturros), while Robert De Niro is 
the alternately charming and abusive 
stepfather, Dwight. Says Jones, “The 
relationship between those three just 
smells of the stink of reality.” Art 
Linson produces for Warner / 
Bros. ... Patricia Wettig Ж 
yanks out the IV on her image gf 7 
as thirtysomething’s long-suffer- 
ing Nancy when she plays a 
thrill-seeking wastrel who 
visits her sister (Elizabeth 
McGovern) and her 
blue-collar hometown on 
the New Jersey shore in 
Fanny. "Her reemer- 
gence in my life pulls 
me out of the morass 
that I find myself in— 
„years of depression and 
> disillusionment,” says 
McGovern of her role. 
z Wettig happens to drop 
>the bombshell that she's E 
Боп her way to prison '$ 
Рапа asks her sister to 
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of “Alive” 


care for her children, whom her sister oe a 
ing about. Mary McDonnell was originally s ated 
Ing biti sister; Michael O’Keefe 
to play the exhibitionist и, С ур 
and John Heard also star. Theater ‹ 96 ог Ооп 
Scardino makes his motion picture debut. We 
play a game where we hang from a bridge and we 
drop into a river below,” says McGovern, who 
says that stunt doubles did the actual dropping. For 
the actors, “they had a contraption that looked like 
a bridge that we hung from.” 
mum um um um um 
“IT'S NOT A MOVIE ABOUT CANNIBALISM BUT 
about the triumph of the will to survive," says 
director Frank Marshall about the long-awaited 
screen version of Alive, the true story of a Chil- 
ean rugby team whose plane crashes in the Andes 
and what they must do to survive (e.g., eat the 
dead passengers). Marshall has spent the last cou- 
ple of months checking out mountaintops. 
“Hopefully, we have everything under control,” 
he says. "We always have a mountain expert 
with us. He'll say, ‘We can't shoot here, because 
when it snows, there will be bad avalanche.' " 
The production has settled on a ski resort in the 
Canadian Rockies, and the actors will have to he- 
licopter in every day to the 8,000-foot-high loca- 
tion. “Опе thing I won't have to tell the actors: 
they'll be cold. There will be no Method acting 
coming into play," says Marshall, who also 
wants the actors (most roles are still uncast) “to 
Em. let their beards grow and hair grow and go 
on medically controlled diets so they get 
thinner." Alive has been around Holly- 
wood for more than a decade. Fox ini- 
tially owned the book, while Disney 
owned the script. "Disney went in with 
Fox just as I agreed to do it," explains 
Marshall. “Then the option on the book 
expired and went back to Paramount. 
Stanley Jaffe had just taken over the stu- 
dio, and Paramount and Disney were 
friends again." The net result is a joint 
Disney-Paramount production. Mar- 
shall has also been down to Santiago to 
interview many of the real-life mem- 
bers of the rugby team, including the 
team leader, “who climbed over à 
13,000-foot mountain with no 
equipment: No rope. No shoes. No 
parka. Nothing. It really inspired 
me to actually sit there and talk to 
them. They’re upbeat, healthy, and 
open about the experience." He 
pauses. "I didn't 
ask them what 
they were hav- 
ing for dinner.” 
RACHEL 
ABRAMOWITZ 
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uess who’s 
got the most prominent parking spaces on 
the Disney lot? Nope, not Michael 
Eisner and Jeffrey Katzenberg. The 
Mustang and Range Rover just inside the 
Alameda gate belong to the ever-‘‘vi- 
sionary alliance” of Don Simpson and 
Jerry Bruckheimer. Hey, the E and K 
men don’t even step out of their cars in 
public. They park underground in the 
“A lot,” linked to their offices by express 
elevator. Says Simpson (whose office is in 
another building), “We are very happy with 


DINER THAT “TWIN 
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our parking spaces.” 
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ry pie, people listen. 
That’s oi the good folks at 
the Mar-T Cafe in North 
Bend, Washington—known as 
the Double R to Twin Peaks 
freaks—anxiously await the 
opening of Twin Peaks: Fire 
Walk With Me, the feature- 
length prequel to the TV se- 
ries. As they know from expe- 
rience, its script nuances may 
be their windfall. 

On a recent Sunday after- 
noon, the modest diner on the 
corner of North Bend Way 
and North Bend Boulevard 
fairly glowed with Twin Peaks 
fallout. The booths were full, 
actor Frank Silva (a.k.a. “Kill- 
er Bob”) was in the back room 
signing autographs for a line 
of people that extended out 
the back door, and there were 
only two pieces of blueberry 
pie left (cherry, apple, and the 
others all having been 
devoured). 

"It's really crazy," says a 
Donnaesque waitress. “We 
made 75 pies this morning.” 

Owner Pat Cokewell con- 
firmed this report. She has been 
selling three times as many pies 
as usual since Agent Cooper 
opened wide and shoved in 
forkfuls of cherry in the fall of 
1990. Her entire business has 
doubled. Earlier that day, a 


couple returning from Hong 
Kong to their native Denmark 
made a special stop in Seattle, 
rented a car, and drove the half 
hour to North Bend just for a 
piece of pic. À 

While the rest of the world 
anticipates the return of Laura 
Palmer and friends, Cokewell 
wonders what item on her 
menu will be next. Meat loaf? 
Chili? Peach cobbler? Writers 
Bob Engels and David Lynch 
(who is also directing) aren't 
talking, and Silva will only of- 
fer that "the food will be a 
surprise.” 

Maybe she has an inside tip? 
“(The cast and crew] liked tur- 
key when they were here,” 
says Cokewell. “I cooked 
them fresh turkey sandwiches 
and clubhouses.” A dreamy 


look comes into her eye as she 
calculates the profit margin on 
a $9.50 turkey-and—mashed 
"That's a 
Jim GULLO 


potatoes dinner. 
possibility.” 
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HEN THE GOING GETS 

tough, the tough get 

wacky. The trades used 

to run stories about 

million-dollar spec 
scripts; now they chronide how 
far unproduced 
writers will go to 
sell their work. 
So what else is 
new? Hollywood 
has a long, rich 
tradition of wild 
pitches. 

True, produc- 
er Robert Evans 
wasn't exactly 
charmed when a 
singing-telegram “snake dancer” 
appeared in his office. Evans 
stopped her show after about 
two minutes, but she managed 
to leave behind her hand-painted 
snake, labeled “Please open co- 
bra." Inside was a screenplay and 
a note: “This is the most biting 
scrint vai’ ll ever read " Savs Fv- 
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“COME BLOW YOUR HORN” 


If | was unproduced, I could get 
my script to anyone in the mov- 
ie business by being creative.” 
Someone once swam out to 
Bill's boat in Malibu lugging a 
screenplay in a plastic bag; another 
unsolicited work came with 
round-trip airline tickets to Ha- 
waii and a note inviting him to 
read it on the beach. (He did read 
it, but he sent the tickets back.) 
Perhaps Bill is so receptive to 
unique submissions because he 
was exposed to 
8 them on the very 
first movie of his 


Lear and Bud 
Yorkin were des- 
perate to get their 
adaptation of 
Neil Simon’s 
play to Frank 
Sinatra, They hired a marching 
band to play on Sinatra’s front 
lawn. No response. Next they 
sent crowing roosters—which 
didn’t rouse him either. Finally 
they rented a moving van and 
furnished it with a leather easy 
chair, a lamp, and a table—creat- 


ino whar Tear calle a “reading 


ji asl) 


kit.” On the table was a pipe, 
smoking jacket, ashtray—and 
their script. 

“The whole thing backfired 
because Sinatra was out of 
town,” says Lear. But the team 
persisted, and Sinatra eventual- 
ly starred in their 1963 film. 

Pitching a script can take on a 
more literal meaning. One mom- 
ing when Mel Brooks's pit bull, 
Pongo, went to fetch the paper, 
he instead brought in “The Dev- 
ils," a script that writer Edward 
Kasica had craftily substituted 


à ; for the Los Angeles Times. "It's BROSESPARS 
gacting career, fortunate I didn't have a Saint @ JOHN BARRYMORE: 2 
E Come Blow Your Bernard, or the ink would have 9 RIN TIN TIN: 1 

3 Horn. Norman run all over," says Brooks, who THE ORIGINAL RIN TIN 
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"really liked" the script but was 
too busy to make it. 
Screenwriter Martin Zweiback 
was luckier. In “desperation,” he 
once tossed a screenplay over the 
gate at George Cukor's home, 
where Katharine Hepbum was 
staying. Eleven years later, Hep- 
burn starred in Zweiback’s film, 
The Ultimate Solution of Grace 
Quigley. Which just goes to 
show that if you can’t get a foot 
in the door, sometimes you can 
settle for the driveway. 
RHONDA BRIGHT 
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ry pie, people listen. 
That’s why Hie good folks at 
the Mar-T Cafe in North 
Bend, Washington—known as 
the Double R to Twin Peaks 
freaks—anxiously await the 
Opening of Twin Peaks: Fire 
Walk With Me, the feature- 
length prequel to the TV se- 
ries. As they know from expe- 
rience, its script nuances may 
be their windfall. 

On a recent Sunday after- 
noon, the modest diner on the 
corner of North Bend Way 
and North Bend Boulevard 
fairly glowed with Twin Peaks 
fallout. The booths were full, 
actor Frank Silva (a.k.a. ‘‘Kill- 
er Bob”) was in the back room 
signing autographs for a line 
of people that extended out 
the back door, and there were 
only two pieces of blueberry 
pie left (cherrv. apple. and the 
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couple returning from Hong 
Kong to their native Denmark 
made a special stop in Seattle, 
rented a car, and drove the half 
hour to North Bend just for a 
piece of pie. " 

While the rest of the world 
anticipates the return of Laura 
Palmer and friends, Cokewell 
wonders what item on her 
menu will be next. Meat loaf? 
Chili? Peach cobbler? Writers 
Bob Engels and David Lynch 
(who is also directing) aren't 
talking, and Silva will only of- 
fer that "the food will be a 
surprise." 

Maybe she has an inside tip? 
“[The cast and crew] liked tur- 
key when they were here," 
says Cokewell. *'I cooked 
them fresh turkey sandwiches 
and clubhouses.” A dreamy 
look comes into her eye as she 
calculates the profit margin on 
a $9.50 turkey-and-mashed 
potatoes dinner. “Thats a 
possibility." JIM било 
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HEN THE GOING GETS 

tough, the tough get 

wacky. The trades used 

to run stories about 

million-dollar spec 
scripts; now they chronicle how 
far unproduced 
writers will go to 
sell their work. 
So what else is 
new? Hollywood 
has a long, rich 
tradition of wild 
pitches. 

True, produc- 
er Robert Evans 
wasn’t exactly 
charmed when a 
singing-telegram “snake dancer” 
appeared in his office. Evans 
stopped her show after about 
two minutes, but she managed 
to leave behind her hand-painted 
snake, labeled “Please open co- 
bra.” Inside was a screenplay and 
a note: "This is the most biting 
script you'll ever read.” Says Ev- 
ans, “I sent it back. [A script] 
has to be submitted by an agent. 
I was humored by [the presenta- 
tion], but a professional 
wouldn’t do that.” 

A professional also knows 
that neatness counts. Producer 
Tom Greene recalls receiving a 
large salmon wrapped in news- 
paper. “I thought from having 
read The Godfather that some- 
one was going to kill me,” says 
Greene, who duly notified 
building security. The next 
day, he received a smoked 
whitefish—followed by a pack- 
et of shrimp, live Maine lob- 
sters, and Ipswich clams. 

Finally “these two old, old, 
old men from shtetl Europe" 
showed up at Greene’s office 
with a 500-page script about 
what sounded like “‘oldifish.” In 
a thick Yiddish accent, one of 
the men explained, “Well, Jaws 
is about the shark. This is about 
all the fish.” Perhaps so, but 
Greene never found out. He 
tried wading through their slop- 
pily typed and much-corrected 
submission, “but it was hard to 
get through a sentence.” 

Declares producer Tony Bill, 
"I have no patience when I hear 
complaints about people not be- 
ing able to get their scripts read. 


“COME BLOW YOUR HORN” 
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If I was unproduced, I could get 
my script to anyone in the mov- 
ic business by being creative." 
Someone once swam out to 
Bill's boat in Malibu lugging a 
screenplay in a plastic bag; another 
unsolicited work came with 
round-trip airline tickets to Ha- 
waii and a note inviting him to 
read it on the beach. (He did read 
it, but he sent the tickets back.) 
Perhaps Bill is so receptive to 
unique submissions because he 
was exposed to 
them on the very 
first movie of his 
acting career, 
Come Blow Your 
Horn. Norman 
Lear and Bud 
Yorkin were des- 
perate to get their 
adaptation of 
Neil Simon’s 
play to Frank 
Sinatra. They hired a marching 
band to play on Sinatra’s front 
lawn. No response. Next they 
sent crowing roosters—which 
didn’t rouse him either. Finally 
they rented a moving van and 
furnished it with a leather easy 
chair, a lamp, and a table—creat- 
ing what Lear calls a “reading 
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kit.” On the table was a pipe, 
smoking jacket, ashtray—and 
their script. 

“The whole thing backfired 
because Sinatra was out of 
town,” says Lear. But the team 
persisted, and Sinatra eventual- 
ly starred in their 1963 film. 

Pitching a script can take on a 
more literal meaning. One mom- 
ing when Mel Brooks’s pit bull, 
Pongo, went to fetch the paper, 
he instead brought in “The Dev- 
ils,” a script that writer Edward 
Kasica had сга у substituted 
for the Los Angeles Times. "It's 
fortunate I didn’t have a Saint 
Bernard, or the ink would have 
run all over," says Brooks, who 
"really liked" the script but was 
too busy to make it. 

Screenwriter Martin Zweiback 
was luckier. In “desperation, he 
once tossed a screenplay over the 
gate at George Cukor’s home, 
where Katharine Hepburn was 
staying. Eleven years later, Hep- 
burn starred in Zweiback’s film, 
The Ultimate Solution of Grace 
Quigley. Which just goes to 
show that if you can’t get a foot 
in the door, sometimes you can 
settle for the driveway. 

RHONDA BRIGHT 


SNEAK PREVIEWS 


* Mid-February: Mama 
Schwarzenegger’s infamous 
Wiener schnitzel didn’t make it 
onto the menu at son Arnold’s 
co-owned eatery, Planet Holly- 
wood. Perhaps she'll have bet- 
ter luck in Santa Monica when 
Arnold opens yet another res- 
taurant, Schatzi on Main. 

* March 2: 
It's inspired by 
a movie Para- 
mount insists 
never made a 
profit, but 
Coming to 
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America: The Ё gus 
Trial just  ARNIE & MOM 
keeps оп 


spawning sequels. In this final 
installment (we hope), writer 
Art Buchwald will supposedly 
get his—his rightful share of 
the earnings. 

* March 17: Jessicaaaaa! Jessi- 
caaaaa! Lange, that is, but not as 
Stella. It's Amy Madigan who 
plays Stella while Lange is 
Blanche to Alec Baldwin’s Stan- 
ley as A Streetcar Named Desire 
comes to Broadway’s Ethel Bar- 
rymore Theater. The cast will, 


as always, rely on the kindness 
of strangers (the critics, to you). 
* March 28: So you're dying 
to get a foot in the door at the 
movie studios. Have you ever 
tried just walking in? It’s easy 
if you’re participating in the 
1992 Permanent Charities’ Ce- 
lebrity Earthwalk. In this 10K 
walk with the stars—a fund- 
raiser for Southern California 
environmental groups—pit 
stops include Warner Bros., 
Disney, and Sony. Among the 
celebs expected: Daryl Han- 
nah, Clint Eastwood, and 
Gene Hackman. And you 
thought people in L.A. only 
drove to work, 

* March 30: Think back to last 
year’s Oscars at the Shrine Audi- 
torium. Now remember who 
was sitting next to you. Chances 
are, this year one of you won’t 
be there. The 64th Annual Acad- 
emy Awards returns to the 
Dorothy Chandler Pavilion, 
which means a 50 percent reduc- 
tion in seats (a loss of 2,800). In 
the scramble for tickets, the clash 
of egos will no doubt rock the 
Richter scale. ROB MEDICH 
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Box OFFICE RANKING IN 
THE ’20S OF WARNER 
BROS. STARS 

@ JOHN BARRYMORE: 2 
@ RIN TIN TIN: 1 


THE ORIGINAL RIN TIN 
TIN’S SALARY: 

$1,000 А WEEK (PLUS AN 
ORCHESTRA FOR MOOD 
MUSIC) 


NUMBER OF STUNT 
DOUBLES FOR THE 
ORIGINAL RIN TIN TIN: 18 


AMOUNT THE RIN TIN TIN 
DYNASTY MADE FROM 
1918 TO 1958: MORE 
THAN $5 MILLION 


AMOUNT BENJI MADE IN 
THE ’70S PER PERSONAL 
APPEARANCE: $7,500 


THE FIRST BENJI FILM’S 
© BUDGET: $550,000 
@ GRoss: $30 MILLION 


IN A JULY 1982 “YOUNG 
MISS” POPULARITY POLL, 
RANKING OF BENJI 
AMONG ALL MALES: S 


RANKING OF THOSE WHOM 

BENJI TOPPED IN THE POLL: 

© JOHN TRAVOLTA: 6 

@ MORRIS THE CAT: 7 

9 PRINCE CHARLES: 8 

@ DUDLEY MOORE: 9 

* MIKHAIL BARYSH- 
NIKOV: 10 


SALARY OF “FRIED 
GREEN TOMATOES” DOG 
Miss LORI: $300 A DAY 


Miss LORI'S PAY TO LIE 
ON A FAMILY ROOM FLOOR 
IN AN ORKIN EXTER- 
MINATOR COMMERCIAL: 
$750 A DAY 


TASCHE VON FUCHS 


| God Made Him Simple. Science Made Him A God. 
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=š DAN WYMAN = ALAN BAUMGARTEN "zz ALEX MEDOM ЭЖИ compete eS 
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WHOSE WORLD Is IT, ANYWAY? 
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HIS IS A CLASSIC ENGLISH 
lesson—NOT! “The 

word is ‘schwing,’ " in- 

structs Wayne Campbell 

from his basement in 
Aurora, Illinois. “It is based on 
the sound a sword makes when 
zyou take it out. It means a girl 


° „ 

515 very attractive. 

3 Use it in a sentence, we im- 
8plore. Wayne replies, “Linda 


zHamilton in Terminator 2. Man- 
9ly, yes, but I like her, too. 
4 Schwiing!" 

a Welcome to ‘‘Wayne’s 

û World,’ a regular Saturday 
a Night Live sketch about two 
ghigh school dudes with their 
£own cable TV show—now also 
2a major motion picture. As the 
Sintro goes (add frantic guitar 
zaction): Party! It's Friday! It's 
510:30 P.M.! It's time to talk 
“about a most nontriumphant 
z controversy with our excellent 
&host: some people are wonder- 
ging if “Wayne’s World” and its 
= unique lingo are just a rip-off of 
8 those other cool dudes, namely 
"ВШ and Ted. (Both premiered 
тїп the U.S. in 1989.) 

“No way,” says Mike My- 
Рег, who created Wayne. 

“Yes way,” insist rabid Bill 
and Ted partisans. 

After all, Bill and Ted say 
excellent; Wayne and his pal, 
arth, say “excellent.” Other 
common crossovers: ''hei- 
£nous," “party on,” "totally bo- 
agus," and “NOT!” 

a “Pd never accuse anyone of 
dripping us off,” says Ed Solo- 
gmon, who, along with Chris 

Matheson, created Bill and Ted 
Бапа wrote both Bill & Ted’s Ex- 
acellent Adventure and Bill & 
2 Ted's Bogus Journey. "Tm sure 
3the ‘Waynes World’ people 
$came up with their 1deas 
aseparately. 
$ "Although we did have 
$ NOTY in the first Bill & Ted,” 
4notes Solomon from his home 
gin Los Angeles. “We had ‘No 
p Way, Ted. Yes way, Ted.’ ” 

4 At Saturday Night Live's stu- 

adio in New York, Myers just 
sighs. “Гуе never scen any Bill 

капа Ted movie," he insists. 

& Solomon and Matheson cre- 

dated Bill and Ted in 1983 while 


<“goofing around doing an im- 


Im 
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NOTER E 
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prov sketch," Solomon reports. 
"Originally these were two 
guys who knew nothing about 
history. We'd go up onstage 
and go, ‘Did you hear about the 
war in El Salvador, Ted?’ He 
would say, ‘Oh, bogus.’ ” 

The characters were perfected 
at Ships Restaurant (now 
closed) in Westwood, Califor- 
nia, where the writing duo 
would order Shipburgers and 
act out the roles. “We would 
talk as Bill and Ted. I was Ted. 
Chris was Bill." When Mathe- 
son went back to school at the 
University of California, San 
Diego, he and Solomon even 
corresponded—as, you guessed 
it, Bill and Ted. 

Solomon pulls out a vintage 
letter and reads: “Dear Ted, 1 
hope you are well. I’m excel- 
lent! Sincerely, Bill.” He 
pauses. “I know this sounds 


TR NODE 


weird, but it would crack us 
up." Obviously others were 
amused as well, since Solomon 
and Matheson sold the original 
Bill and Ted screenplay in 1984. 

Wayne, meanwhile, was alive 
in 1980, according to Myers. He 
says he performed something 
called ““Wayne’s Power Minute" 
on the Canadian TV show Much 
Music. "I had one minute to talk 
about anything I wanted—babes, 
parties, tunes—which, let's face 
it, is what life is all about." 

Wayne was all about Myers's 
childhood in the suburbs of To- 
ronto. "I went through that ado- 
lescent heavy-metal stage where 
all I would do is watch Hogan's 
Heroes reruns in my basement," 
confides Myers. “I was a trou- 
blemaker, the class clown. My 
mother would say, ‘Is your new 
teacher nice?’ Га say, "She's real- 
ly nice—NOT! ‘Did you like 

пш wm um um um 
THE HALL OF GAME 


the meat loaf?” ‘I liked it— 
NOT!" He says Garth was 
originally modeled on his most 
stellar bud, David McKenzie. 

Next, Myers took his mouth 
on the road, performing as 
Wayne with the Canadian Sec- 
ond City troupe. “I did Wayne 
every night,” he says. 

Both parties agree to this: 
Teenage boys across America 
actually invented the language 
of NOT! “Every kid with an 
attitude probably deserves some 
bucks,” says Myers. 

Then again, each team does 
have its unique expressions. Bill 
and Ted lust after “princesses.” 
Wayne and Garth yearn for 
"babes—in the land of Babe-a- 
lonia, where Julia Roberts is ba- 
betitious." “A babe with major 
lippage," says Wayne. 

Schwiing! 

CINDY PEARLMAN 


COME TO ME, MY PET 


EMEMBER “FOUR EYES” 
and “Pudgy” from gram- 
mar school? How about 
‘Spaz’ or “Bubba”? 
From the misfits to the 
heroes, almost everyone has had 
at least one pet name—aliases 
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that often stick for life. Likewise 
in the movies, where choice so- 
briquets are often given to 


brothers and sisters, lovers and 
spouses, and, well, pets. In fact, 
it’s sometimes hard to keep 
straight which are pet names and 


which are the names of pets. 
Care to test your skill? Try to 
match each name with the ap- 
propriate mammal (answers be- 
low). Less than ten correct and 
you're in the doghouse. 
CANDICE HADLEY 


. Pussy Willow 
. Fuzzy 

. Peanut 

. Monkey Face 
. Pepper 

. Pucker 

. Bull 

. Princess 

9. Clyde 

10. Wolfie 

11. Little Tabby 

12. Elsa 
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14. Irena 

15. Church 

16. Perdita and Pongo 
17. Quark 

18. Rhett 

19. Funny Face 

20. Jimmy the Toucan 
21. Youk 
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13. Kerouac and Matisse 
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WHAT МОТ TO SAY 


CLICHE 
ALERT 
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CUT TO THE 


chase: here's a list of the 


most overused 


and 


abused phrases in Holly- 


wood. (Totally.) 


1. “Creative differences”: 
Rarely a civilized disagreement 
over aesthetics; it’s a polite- 
sounding catchall explanation 
for what is often trench war- 
fare. Frequently a euphemism 


for You're fired." 


2. “What I really want to do 
is direct": Expect Macaulay 


Culkin to be saying this soon. 


3. “Hurry up and wait”: This 
description of the rhythm of life 
on a set may be accurate, but it 


makes you wish someone would 
use the idle time between shots 
to come up with a new phrase. 


4. “It’s all about the work”: 


A favorite with actors and ac- 


tresses waxing philosophical 
about their careers. (So why 
don’t they ever take a pay cut?) 


* March 4, 1943: Mrs. Miniver 


sashays off with half a dozen 
Academy Awards. The fulsome 
(if heartfelt) thank-yous of title 
player Greer Garson are clocked 
at five and a half minutes, al- 
though myth makes it almost an 
hour; either way, it’s the record 
for Oscar filibustering. Her Os- 
car-winning director, William 
Wyler, is otherwise engaged that 
evening—on a bombing mission 
over Germany. 


* March 5, 1936: The very 
fact that Mutiny on the Bounty 
produces the greatest number 
of Best Actor contenders ever 
(three: Clark Gable, Charles 
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5. “Every dollar is up there 
on the screen”: Often used as a 
way of saying somcthing nice to 
the producer or director about a 
movie that's expensive but trite, 
Problem is, everyone's hip to the 
ruse, so it's no longer much usc 
as a fake compliment. 


6. “I’m looking to stretch”: 
Another cornerstone of the ac- 
tor's vocabulary, uttered by any- 
one from an Oscar winner seck- 
ing a legitimate challenge to a 
daytime soap actor angling for a 
guest spot on Knots Landing. 


7. “High concept": As dated 
as junk bonds. Just a simple, 
workable concept would be 
nice these days. 


8. “This town": It’s perfect 
for shifting blame, as in “This 
town has such bad values.” 


9. “Playing phone tag”: Cute 
at first, but it’s not aging well. 


10. “The bottom line": Of 
ten used when negotiating a 
deal. But as one friend put it, 
"You've got to watch out for 
that bottom line; there always 
seem to be a couple of lines 
right below that опе.” 

CAROL WOLPER 
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GAFFE SQUAD 


THE EY ES НАЗЕ IT 


ATCHING MOVIES 

isn't the only way to 

catch movie gaffes 

Sometimes one must 

monitor other media 
as well. 

Steven M. Smith of Stough- 
ton, Massachu- 
setts, is an archi- 
tect who's been a 
Gaffe Squadder 
since Die Hard 2's 
notorious Pacific 
Bell blooper. 
When he saw The 
Fisher King, he 
noticed one con- 
struct that struck 
him as unsound. 

As Jeff Bridges 
queries Robin Wil- 
liams on the origin 
of his Holy Grail 
obsession, Williams shows him 
page 33 of the February 1988 is- 
sue of Progressive Architecture. 
Pictured there is a wealthy man 
with the legendary silver chalice 
in the background. 

But hang on to your T 
square: Smith, who obviously 
possesses an acute visual mem- 


SNEAK REVIEWS 


Tone) 
proves to be its undoing, frag- 
menting the vote and assuring 
a win for the category’s only 
other nominee, Victor McLag- 


Laughton, and Franchot 


len of The 
Informer. In- 
deed, when 
the runner- 
up is an- 
nounced (as it was in those 
days), it is none of the above 
but a write-in candidate: Black 
Fury's Paul Muni. One write- 
in nominee actually wins on 
this night (Hal Mohr, Best 
Cinematography for А 
Midsummer Night's 
Dream), but the practice 
is discontinued 
thereafter. 

yk March 6, 1937: Prin- 
cipal photography be- 


gins on They Won't Forget, and 
what they don't forget is Lana 
Turner's famous walk to star- 
dom. By outfit- күт, 
ting her in a Ум 
tight sweater Ё 
and skirt and 
following her 
with a long, 75- 
foot tracking 
shot, director 
Mervyn LeRoy 
manages to convey without 
words that a rape-murder is in 
the offing. 

* March 8, 1986: For the only 
time in its history, the Direc- 
tors Guild of America selects 
someone who is not in the run- 
ning for an Academy Award as 
its Best Director of the Year— 
Steven Spielberg for The Color 
Purple. At 
the Oscars 
two weeks 
later, the 
film equals 
the unenvi- 
able record 
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ory, was haunted by, shall we 
say, а back-issue flashback 
Turning to his private archivc 
of Progressive Architecture, he 
flipped to page 33 of the actual 
February 1988 issue in search of 
the Grail ‚ and saw what you 
See hee: û halfs 
| page ad for Pflow 
Vertical Convey- 
| ors (“lets you lift, 
store, retrieve, and 
deliver cartons, 
| drums, and pal- 
lets") and the con- 
clusion of a story 
on Venice's public 
housing (complete 
5s | with an axono- 
="! metric sketch of 
| one complex). 
The Gaffe Squad 
urges director 
Terry Gilliam to be more care- 
ful with his next Holy Grail 
movie (this was his second, af- 
ter Monty Python and the Holy 
Grail). To Steve Smith, we say 
count yourself a Squad Lead- 
er—and let us know when 
you've finished plans for a new 
Gaffe Squad HQ. 


set by The Turning Point in 
1977: eleven nominations—and 
cleven losses. 

* March 9, 1955: East of Eden 
premieres at the Astor in Nev 
York City, and James Dean i 
born as a star—only to die in 
car accident six and a hal 
months later. All 
told, he enjoyed 
(or is it endured?) 
just 206 days of 
fame. 

* March 14, WAZA 
1930: Garbo talks! In a husky 
voice, she barks 
“Gimme a visky, 
ginger ale on the 
side, an don' be 
stingy, babee" to 
a waterfront bar- 
tender (Lee 
Phelps) in Anna 
Christie, bowing at 
the Capitol in New 
York City on this 
day. Sound deepens 
her mystery. 
HARRY HAUN 
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CHINA,1920. ONE MASTER, FOUR WIVES. 


RAISE THE RED-LANTERN 


A FILM BY ZHANG YIMOU 


ERA INTERNATIONAL (HK) Ltd. presents in association with CHINA FILM CO-PRODUCTION CORPORATION a ZHANG YIMOU film 
RAISE THE RED LANTERN starring GONG LI MA JINGWU HE CAIFEI САО CUIFEN JIN SHUYUAN Cinematography ZHAO FEI YANG LUN 
Art Direction CAO JIUPING DONG HUAMIAO Music ZHAO JIPING Edited by DU YUAN Production Manager FENG YITING Original novel by SU TONG 
Screenplay by NI ZHEN Executive Producer HOU HSIAO-HSIEN Producer CHIU FUSHENG Directed by ZHANG YIMOU. 
PG hiv tunc зї >) DO eater stereo} € 1992 ORION PICTURES CORP. An ORION CLASSICS Release 
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ora Ephron is à 
natural director, ob- 
serves Lynda Obst, 
her old friend and 
the producer of her debut 
film, “This Is My Life” "She's 
been bossing all of us 


around for years. 


BY 
Peter Biskind 


wA wa va 
FISHER WITH 
HOFFMANN AND 
MATHIS 


The World 
According 
to Nora 


JOE ROTH, CHAIRMAN OF TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Fox, along with Roger Birnbaum, the studio’s 
head of production, are sitting at lunch at the 
Russian Tea Room, New York’s premier water- 
ing hole for movie folks. Roth and Birnbaum 
have undoubtedly eaten there many times, but 
they are waiting quietly like children while Nora 
Ephron orders for them. 

Lynda Obst, producer of Ephron’s new movie, 
This Is My Life, has been close to her for nearly two 
decades; she has heard this story through the grape- 
vine and is telling it with the kind of 
embellishment only an old friend 
can provide. “Joe’s gonna test Nora, 
see whether she’s really a director, 
by how she orders lunch!” recounts 
Obst. "So immediately, I knew we 
were in. No one in the entire world 
can order lunch at the RTR as well as 
Nora. She really is Sally, from When 
Harry Met Sally . . . ; she orders her 
salad with the vinegar on the left 
quadrant of the plate and the oil on 
the nght quadrant of the plate and 
hold the balsamic but put a little mus- 
tard in; hold the arugula and keep the 
endive, right? And not only that, she 
will tell you what to have as well. 

“Nora sat down and said to Joe, 
“You should try the chicken Kiev. 
Roger, you should have the beef 
Stroganoff. I’m going to order the 
chicken salad, but without the 
mayonnaise.’ Joe sank back in his 
chair and said, ‘I know I have a director!’ ” 

Nora Ephron is as close as they come to being a 
natural director, Which is to say, as Obst observes 
wryly, “she’s been bossing all of us around for 
years.” There is considerable poetic justice, then, 
that the movie that launches Ephron on her direct- 
ing career is titled This Is My Life. 

Based on a novel by Meg Wolitzer, this is in- 
deed a movie—at least metaphorically—about 
Ephron's life. It’s the story of Dottie, a divorced 
mother of two girls (Ephron has two boys), who 
overcomes formidable obstacles to become a stand- 
up comic. But lest it be mistaken for Punchline, it is 
told partly through the eyes of the eldest daughter 
and is as much about her as it is about Dottie, and 
about how mothers’ and childrens’ needs—career 
versus family—can be painfully at odds. Says 
Obst, “When I ran across Wolitzer's book, I said, 
‘This reminds me of Nora. Sisters in a dysfunc- 
tional show-biz family, bringing cach other up.’ > 

The eldest of the four daughters of the screen- 
writing team of Phoebe and Henry Ephron, who 
wrote Tracy and Hepburn’s Desk Set and many 
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other comedies, Ephron was named for the deter- 
mined heroine of A Doll’s House, by Henrik Ibsen. 
Her mother was a powerful presence in the lives of 
her daughters. And she left them with a consider- 
able body of “life lessons," many of which were 
intended to distance her from her background—she 
grew up poor in the Bronx. Lessons like: “Don’t 
eat leftovers.” “Never buy on sale." “Never marry 
a man with fat ankles.” Phoebe was also in the 
habit of using details from her children’s life in her 
work. “Everything is copy,” she was fond of say- 
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FROM LEFT: DELIA EPHRON, JULIE KAVNER, NORA EPHROM 


ing, and better (or worse, depending on your point 
of view) was her most celebrated injunction—on 
her deathbed: “Nora, you're a reporter. Take 
notes." Nora’s letters from college inspired her 
parents’ play Take Her, She’s Mine. Parental canni- 
balism is a major theme of the movie; like a benign 
alligator, Dottie nibbles at the lives of ber young. 
“My mother was basically the only working 
mother in Beverly Hills," recalls Ephron, a yeuth- 
ful 50, looking trim and relaxed in casual silk pants 
and blouse. “When I was little, my parents went 
away to do a play. I sort of remember that. In fact, 
1 remember it to the extent that it cost me about 
$20,000 to remember it even better. On the one 
hand, I absolutely know that the fact that she was a 
working mother is responsible for almost every- 
thing that | am. For my growing up knowing—in 
a period when most girls did not grow up know- 
ing—that I would work. I was proud of her and 
not at all in touch with my anger that she wasn't 


there for me. Still, we had a very clear sense that 


it’s not free. And that's part of what the movie is 


trying to say: it doesn't cross a child's mind | E 


you want your mom to be something, in 
the end, it may cost you. Not it may, it 
will cost you." 

In the "70s, Ephron made her mark as a 
keen observer of the contemporary social 
Scene, mostly in Esquire, using her own life 
as a prism that refracted the vagaries of how 
we lived then. She gained a good deal of no- 
toriety as the wife whom the Carl Bernstein 
half of the Watergate team of Woodward 
and Bernstein cheated on when she Was sev- 
en months pregnant. Poor Nora, it seemed. 
But she was not a woman to take marital ca- 
tastrophe lying down, and before the dust 
had settled, she was in the bookstores with 
Heartburn, her highly entertaining, thinly fic- 
tionalized account of the breakup, plus her 
favorite recipes. In her most quotable line, 
she described the husband in the book as 
“capable of having sex with a venetian 
blind.” As her sister and writing partner De- 
lia puts it, "She took a bad hit. But she came 
back and made the Story her own. Nora is 
not the least interested in being a victim, 
which, for a woman, is terrific." 

Ephron needed moncy and turned to writ- 
ing scripts. In 1983, Partnered with Alice Ar- 
len, she made a stunning debut with Silk- 
wood—part thriller, part voyage of self- 
discovery—which was directed by Mike 


Nichols. It put Cher on the шр ani ciai 
lished Ephron’s reputation as а ae A 
of the first rank. Then she turned Heast н 
into a script, which became a mede К. 
successful movie, also directed by Кс 10 d 
"Nora told me she wasn't pleased with 
Heartburn,” says Carrie Fisher, who has а 
small role in This Is My Life. "I guess it w B 
the restrictions imposed by her CI ып 
[prior to the movie]. His character cou ae 
scream, ‘You know why I fucked someone 
when you were pregnant? I was terrified!’ A 
lot of men do that. She was 39, she needed 
to have children. That’s why she married a 
man not known for his fidelity. A known 
hound. Nora never copped to that. lt was 
implicit. Me, I'd hang out in the implicit. 

But it hardly mattered that Heartburn 
flopped. Ephron was learning a new craft, 
studying with a master. Heartburn was fol- 
lowed by When Нату Met Sally... , an 
honest-to-God hit. Ephron was hot. But 
she was still learning, this time at the feet 
of Rob Reiner, who directed it. “I learned a 
lot from both Mike and Rob; at least | 
learned to make sounds as if I knew what I 
was doing. 

“One of the things Mike told me that was 
SO great was, ‘Sometimes actors make mis- 
takes that are the best things that can possi- 


bly happen to your Hus a Said, 
+ “Неге? looking at you id" is ut com. 
pletely wrong. It’s ү ne iB be 
“Here's looking at you xid. Its supposed tg 
be “Неге looking at you, kid.” And Bogart 
read it wrong, and it becomes one of the 
greatest accidents ever made. Both of them 
are directors whose work starts with Words 
as opposed to pictures; if I get a chance to di- 
rect more movies, I can t imagine I won't be 
that kind of director. I just seem to me to be 
too much of a writer. à 

Initially she was not one of those writers 
who feel they have to direct to protect their 
work. She had been lucky. Nichols twice, 
then Reiner. Her luck ran out when Her- 
bert Ross directed her script My Blue Heap- 
en. "Herb Ross could drive anyone to di- 
recting," says Ephron. “When you give a 
very nice script to a director and it comes 
out being somewhere between a quarter 
and a third as good as it should have been, 
it makes you very sad. And it makes you 
sadder if you haven't even had fun on it. 
The experience made me know that there 
was no point in turning my work over to 
other people if I didn't have го.” 

Ephron has also found that there are not a 
lot of directors interested in filming the kind 
of subject she is drawn to—women. “Direc- 


tors want to direct something that’s about 
them. Part of what you learn to do as a writ- 
er in order to get a movie made is to invest 
the director in the script, which is one reason 
why you are receptive to the director’s sug- 
gestions—I mean, Mike Nichols honestly be- 
lieved he was Karen Silkwood. 

“This movie is about sisters. It’s about 
mothers and children. It’s about people who 
write about their lives. It’s about single moth- 
ers. Why should anyone want to direct this, 
except a single mother who's a sister who 
writes about her life? I also knew that it would 
not be technically impossible for me, if I could 
just keep everybody talking fast enough." 

The person who least needed to be con- 
vinced that Ephron was ready to direct was 
Obst. "She's the most definitive person I 
know, more than me, and I'm fairly defini- 
tive," says the producer definitively. “With 
Nora, it’s always ‘This is the way to do 
things. This is what you do when you have a 
cold. This is what you do when you have 
marital problems. This is what you do when 
you're shopping and your credit cards are 
jammed.’ Once when I was married, I 
was on the phone with her, and I was 
chopping onions, and crying from the on- 
ions, and crying because I was having a 
dinner party and my husband wouldn't 
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pick up the fish, I couldn’t do all of this, I 
hated him, he was coming home late. She 
said, ‘Honey, get it delivered.’ " 

Obst set the project up at Columbia un- 
der Dawn Steel, who knew Ephron from 
Heartburn and also had no doubt she could 
direct. "Nora talked in images,” says Steel. 
“When she told a story, you could see it.” 
But soon after the Ephron sisters turned in 
the script, Steel was ousted by the new 
Sony owners, Ephron felt that Columbia’s 
new chairmen, Peter Guber and Jon Peters, 
didn’t understand the script and wanted 
them to put it in turnaround. But they held 
on to it. “While we were in these back- 
and-forth conversations, I think [Ephron’s 
agent] Sam [Cohn] slipped the script to 
Fox," recalls Obst. “We heard Joe Roth 
really liked it. Six months of back and forth 
with Fox." The project hung by a thread. 

"Fox said we had to cast it with Bette 
Midler, Cher, Michelle Pfeiffer—a Jewish 
woman from Queens. This was getting to be 
a stretch here,” recalls Delia. “It looked as if 
it wasn't going to happen." Then Roth got 
director Larry Kasdan to agree to executive 
produce. While Ephron was flying from 
New York to Los Angeles to meet with 

Kasdan and Roth, Kasdan dropped out. “If 
Nora had lived in L.A., they would have 


canceled the meeting,” says Delia. But she 
didn’t, and the meeting took place. 

“The whole time Delia and I were writing 
it,” adds Ephron, “we kept saying, ‘Oh, 
God, if only somebody would let us make 
this with Julie Kavner.’ It just never seemed 
possible. In this meeting, Joe Roth changed 
from a person saying ‘I must have a star in 
this’ to a person who said, ‘You know, it 
would be just great if we could put someone 
in this who was sort of like Dottie.’ And I 
said, ‘Julie.’ And he said, ‘Let’s do it.’ We all 
looked at each other like, ‘Did this just hap- 
pen?’ Everyone was stunned.” 

Kavner, who is the voice of Marge Simp- 
son in The Simpsons and played Brenda in 
Rhoda, a nurse in Awakenings, and a support- 
ing player in innumerable Woody Allen 
films, proved to be a brilliant choice. With a 
single stroke, Roth and the Ephrons freed 
themselves from the cast-a-star syndrome, 
obviating the problems that plagued Frankie 
and Johnny and White Palace. Then the search 
began for the daughters, Erica and Opal. 
“When we were auditioning girls for Erica, 
the older one, we found this thing, which 
probably other people know but I didn't, 
which is that no one could give a good read- 
ing if her parents were still married to one 
another,” observes Ephron. "You're asking a 
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young girl to give you pain—you can’t get 
pain out of the ones who are happy. It de- 
pends on what they've been through in life. 
And what can you go through in life when 
you're a kid? Divorce, that’s about it." 
Ephron chose Samantha Mathis, who is in- 
deed the daughter of divorced parents. (Gaby 
Hoffmann, who was cast as the younger sis- 
ter, is the daughter of former Warhol star 
Viva, who never married Gaby’s father.) 


THE SET OF THIS IS MY LIFE IN TORONTO IS 
a scary place. This is virtually an all-female 
production. With Nora and Delia, Obst, 
Kavner, and Carrie Fisher (who plays an 
agent), it's like the planet of the smart Jew- 
ish women—plus Viva, who has a solar 
system to herself. All but Kavner are writ- 
ers, all verbal, all quick. Dan Aykroyd, one 
of the few men, plays a Sam Cohn-like 
agent who eats paper. "Everyone's been 
trying to do that," says Ephron. "In Ben- 
ton and Newman’s first draft of Superman, 
Lex Luthor ate paper. The story is, Gene 
Hackman felt that it was too disgusting.” 

Fisher's role is small. Sporting short plati- 
num blond hair, she pokes her head into the 
producer’s trailer. She’s scheduled for a scene 
toward the end of the week, but she wants 
permission to go back to L.A. “I’m trapped 
in my room. Trapped like a beast,” she 
complains. “I'm a desperate, desperate per- 
son. I'll do any kind of humilifying act. Tell 
them I’m an unstable person. I cannot spend 
another night in the Sutton Place Hotel. I've 
scen Reversal of Fortune six times.” 

Fisher offers a free rewrite of a script of 
Obst's choice and strategically drops the name 
of a male acquaintance they have in common. 

“So that’s where he is; he’s in your hotel 
тоот,” says Obst. 

“You can have him,” replies Fisher. 
"I've lubricated him for you, and ГЇЇ dump 
him on you.” 

On the set, Ephron is in her element. 
“Nora always said that her director friends 
told her directing was very difficult,” recalls 
Melissa Bachrach, the Fox executive on the 
film. “When she tried it, she discovered it 
wasn’t. She said, “They didn’t want me to 
try it; they were keeping it secret from 
me,’ " Adds Obst: "I'd like everyone who's 
ever said women directors are indecisive to 
see this. When decisive came in, Nora was at 
the head of the line. For the first three 
weeks, we were a day and a half ahead of 
schedule. I said, ‘Slow down, honey! " As 
Alice Arlen puts it, “Nora’s determined to 

give a good party, to make it look easy. It’s 
like when she cooks—she’s determined to do 
it in front of people.” КЛ 
"There's a great Nora moment in this 
piece,” continues Obst, “when Julie says, I 
romise you I'll be home much тоге, and 
qued says, "What if something great 


comes up?” Julie says, ‘I'll do it.’ Because 


not for a moment do you compromise the 
truth. That’s Nora. She once said to me, 
“Give it up. You’re never gonna marry a 
rich guy. That's not who you are. Women 
like us are gonna make it ourselves.’ She's 
totally unsentimental. There's a lot of un- 
compromised woman’s wisdom in her, and 
we're getting it in this movie, and that's 
why I'm incredibly proud of it.” 


FISHER SAYS SHE HAS TROUBLE REMEMBER- 
ing her lines. "It was too many drugs—or 
not enough drugs," she says. Ephron has 
been patient, but she is puzzled. “She said, 
‘Look how much you talk!’ She couldn't 
understand they're not related. I said, ‘I 
make this shit up! " Fisher had become 
friendly with Ephron on When Harry Met 
Sally ... “I asked her a lot of questions. 
"You cook? What's that like?’ I found out 
that she gets more for a rewrite than I do. 
Nora was interested that I was once en- 
gaged to Dan Aykroyd. We were in our 
early twenties. We did a lot of acid. Now 
we're older and fatter and doing the same 
movies. If we werc still doing drugs, we'd 
be thinner and doing different movies. 

“Nora’s very grown-up and unneurotic. 
She looked at me like I was some hilarious 
thing under a microscope. It made me 
more so. Everyone runs for their arche- 
type. Writing books, scripts, then direct- 
ing—it's a huge bite. I couldn't do that. 
Can you imagine asking те what to do? I'd 
be intimidated. What if I fucked up? She's 
what's known as a classy broad." 

Ephron says she got along well enough 
with the mostly male crew, although she 
replaced her first cinematographer. “Сіпе- 
matographers can be troublesome,” she 
says. “Most of them have never worked 
with a woman director. I think you would 
probably have to be crazy to hire an Aus- 
tralian cinematographer. They're supposed 
to be particularly sexist. Probably a Czech 
wouldn't be too smart an idea, either.” 
Eventually, she hired Bobby Byrne (Bull 
Durham), who, she says, was wonderful. 

“I discovered—I didn't know enough to 
talk about it with DPs ahead of time—that 1 
like master shots. That’s the first shot in the 
scene, and then you go close up, close up, 
close up. Cinematographers rarely like to do 
masters because they’re very hard to light. 
But I didn't want it to be a setup and then 
cut, cut, cut. I wanted to make a movie that 
had a kind of flow; there are real scenes in 
this film that play with little beginnings, 
middles, and ends, the kind of thing that 
Woody does. It’s the reason he almost never 
uses a close-up. I can’t imagine that his cine- 
matographer says to him, ‘I hate masters. 
Why do you want to do masters?’ 

"| have a Thanksgiving scene, and I 
showed Bobby the three Thanksgiving 
scenes in Hannah and Her Sisters, where the 
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camera is in the corner and there are four- 
teen people around the table. The person 
talking is very far away. He looked at me 
and said, ‘God, you can't really sce every- 
one.’ I said, ‘Yes. And it's okay. It's about 
a feeling in a room.’ ” 

Given Ephron's well-known enthusiasm 
for food, it came as no surprise that the са- 
tering on the production was, well, a bit un- 
conventional. She had the whole cast and 
crew audition six caterers. “Then we vot- 
ed—and I got to decide anyway,” she says 
“This was one of the really exciting things 
about being a director: I could do anything 
I wanted. Delia and I wrote a question- 
naire: ‘How would you describe yourself? 
(1) a big mindless guy who just likes a 
hunk of meat; (2) a vegetarian wuss; (3) 
...’ There was no question that the crew 
all wanted the first caterer, because his thing 
was meat. And that the women mostly want- 
ed the second caterer, because he excelled at 
salads. The first caterer won overwhelmingly. 
And although | thought his food was horrible, 
I brought him back." 

Ephron finished the movie on schedule 
and on budget (just under $10 million), a 
small miracle by today's standards. We're 
like a $5 bet, you know?" she says. “This 
movie was not made to make $120 million. 
It can break even in the low two figures. I 
think it will do well on video. And we'll 
have some kind of Home Box Office. And 
we'll have a little airplane somewhere in 
America. Between Buffalo and Rochester 
we'll show this movie." 

Ephron’s right. This is a small movie, 
but it’s a very, very good small movie, 
which makes it not so small. There are cur- 
rently several women directors in Holly- 
wood who are stalled at various stages in 
their careers. Ephron has the smarts and the 
talent to go all the way, to join Penny Mar- 
shall in the ranks of A-list directors. 


“WELL, WHAT DO YOU FEEL LIKE, PETER? DO 
you want to know what's good?" We're 
having lunch at the Russian Tea Room, 
near the very table where Ephron won her 
directing laurels. 

“T want something light." 

Light. Okay, light is fruit salad, shrimp 
salad, or the grilled chicken salad. 

"Without the mayo?" 

"It's a vinaigrette. Heavy is blin- 
tzes. . . . The waiter takes our order. 

"So," I say a few minutes later, "now 
that it's all over, how was it?" 

Ephron looks up as the waiter delivers 
the blintzes she has inexplicably ordered. 
“The horrible truth is this is the best job I 
ever had in my life.” " 


Executive editor Peter Biskind wrote about 
Warren Beatty for the January issue of 
PREMIERE. 
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fter an Oscar nom 
ination for Zhang 
Yimou's last film, 
his new one, Raise 
the Red Lantern,” defies warn- 
ings about the foreign export 
Of films that don't “fully imple- 


ment the party line.” 
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DIRECTOR ZHANG 
YiMoU 


(or Trying to) 
in China 


GONG LI IS LOSING HER MIND, AND IT IS NOT A 
pretty sight. China’s rising star looks as if she’s 
been chain-smoking firecrackers. Her face is caked 
with filth, and her lips are stained a malignant 
shade of white. A fly is feeding on the foam at the 
corner of her mouth. "I was nineteen that year,” 
she mutters. "I was nineteen when I entered the 
house of Chen and became a mistress. 

"A mistress is a mistress." The fly wanders 
down her shoulder. “I understood that. I didn't 
go by a sedan chair. . . . | walked by myself. I 
understood completely. ... | don't want to 
struggle. I don't want to fight 
them. But you've got to. If you 
don't, they'll beat you. There's no 
way but to struggle. What's the 
point of struggling?" 

Suddenly director Zhang Yimou's 
voice crashes through the torpor. 
“Cut! Footsteps on the roof!” Two 
cameramen run past Gong to chase 
the intruders away. The makeup art- 
ist takes the opportunity to rub 
more soot on Gong’s skin from a 
napkin she carries around. 

In the last moments of an autumn 
afternoon in a courtyard in the Shan- 
si province, Zhang, one of the most 
prominent filmmakers of China’s 
“new wave,” is shooting a pivotal 
scene in his latest film. Raise the Red 
Lantem, scheduled for a March re- 
lease, is set in the '20s, when Gong's 
Songlian marries the 50-year-old pa- 
triarch Chen Zuoqian, who already 
has three wives. Each of them—not to mention 
Songlian’s maid—spends most of her time jockey- 
ing for the husband's attention, resorting to trick- 
ery, blackmail, and brute force. In this scene Song- 
lian finally succumbs to the war for power within 
the clan. The movie's title comes from the family’s 
custom of hanging a red lantern, a traditional sym- 
bol of good fortune, in the quarters of the woman 
with whom the master is sleeping that night. 

Approaching the actress, Zhang lowers his 
voice. "You need to quicken the tempo,” he says, 
avoiding her eyes and almost respectfully bowing 
his head. There is an awkward innocence about 
their mumbled exchanges, but in many ways, their 
work together has had combustible repercussions. 

Their most recent collaboration, Ju Dou, was the 
first Chinese film ever nominated for an Oscar, but 
the film's touchy political implications had the De- 
partment of Propaganda of the Central Committee 
of the Chinese Communist Party scrambling to 
withdraw it from consideration. The Academy re- 
sisted the committee's efforts, however, even after 
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it leamed that the film had never been approved 
for release in China. Later, the Minister of Radio, 
Film, and Television railed against movies like 
Zhang's, announcing that in the future no Chinese 
films could be exported to foreign festivals unless 
they “fully implemented the party line.” In post- 
Tiananmen China, the monologue Gong has just 
delivered is especially provocative. 


UNOBTRUSIVELY HANDSOME, WITH EVER-MOVING 
hands and impeccable locution, Zhang, who was 
honored at the Sundance Film Festival in January 
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GONG LI PREPARES FOR A SCENE IN “RED LANTERN.” 


with a retrospective of his films and Red Lantern’s 
world premiere, is the most recognizable figure to 
emerge from China’s “fifth generation” of film- 
makers. He and his peers were the first to attend 
the Beijing Film Academy in 1978, following its 
twelve-year closure during the Cultural Revolu- 
tion. As teenagers, Zhang and his contemporaries, 
directors like Chen Kaige and Tian Zhuangzhuang, 
were herded off into China’s vast outback to learn 
from the peasantry. Their experiences gave them a 
sharp perspective on China, which they later ex- | 
pressed in such films as King of the Children and 
Yellow Earth. Politically jagged and shamelessly 
artful, these distinct departures from the sallow . 
melodramas of the "70s have been simultaneously 
hailed and criticized for their unrelenting honesty. 
Standing on the roof of the old Qiao family villa 
that serves as the sole set for Red Lantern, Zhang is 
watching the tourists being led around by guides 
through the part of the grounds that is open to the 
public as a museum. The high walls were built 
during the Qing dynasty nearly a century ago to 


protect the family’s wealth from Shansi’s 
horse thieves, but they are barely ade- 
quate to shield the production from errant 
tourists, who regularly have to be escort- 
ed off the set. Not everyone is an admir- 
er, though. 

Below, a crew member is holding his 
bruised head crookedly in his hands and 
complaining in a high, nearly hysterical 
voice to Feng Yi Ting, the diplomatic pro- 
duction manager. “This guy I don’t even 
know asked me to move something for 
him, and when I hesitated, he punched 
me!" On the roof, a Public Security officer, 
supposedly guarding the set, lies unmoving 
in the windy sun for at least an hour. Even- 
tually two men haul him downstairs on 
their shoulders without a word. “We have 
three types of police in China,” explains a 
crew member. “The kind that carry guns, 
the kind that don’t, апд...” 

“Secret police?” I ask, watching the cop 
disappear into the maze of walls. 

“Well, except in China they aren’t so 
secret. 

The obstacles to Red Lantern, however, 
began even before principal photography 
did. “Where did you hear that?" Zhang 
wants to know before he reluctantly ad- 
mits that the Chinese government was 
not very happy with the script. They in- 
sisted on seeing the shot list before giving 
their consent. “This was very rare in the 
past,” he says. “Usually we just gave 
them the script and that’s it.” The scene 
they just shot was added after production 
of the film had been approved. 

Since the crackdown that began on June 4, 

1989, China’s film industry has come under 
particularly close scrutiny by the rightist rul- 
ers of Beijing. People speak passionately but 
judiciously these days, never making specific 
references to times and places but to "situa- 
tions” and “events.” Films by directors like 
Zhang, while becoming increasingly popular 
abroad, have been eclipsed at home by epics 
like Great Strategic Battles, on which the Peo- 
ple’s Liberation Army reportedly spent RMB 
100 million ($21.3 million)\—more than the 
total allotment the year before for all 150 
films produced in China. The situation has 
forced many to seek financing from abroad. 
Impressed by the international kudos 
Zhang’s previous films have enjoyed, Era In- 
ternational, a Taiwanese home-entertainment 
firm, is bankrolling Red Lantern. It is the first 
such coproduction between the mainland and 
Taiwan since the Nationalists were driven 
out of the country in 1949. Noted Taiwanese 
director Hou Hsiao-hsien (whose A City of 
Sadness won top honors at the Venice Film 
Festival in 1989) is serving as executive pro- 
ducer. Even with this leverage, Zhang as- 
sumes there will be a problem with the cen- 
sors. "It's impossible to predict the outcome, 
but I will shoot the film anyway.” 


RED LANTERN MAY BE SET IN THE '205, SOME 
30 years before the birth of socialist China, 
but its despondent tone finds a contemporary 
echo in cities like T’ai-yiian, swollen with a 
floating population of young drifters who 
have left their rural homes in search of non- 
existent opportunities. They are known as 
the “three withouts": without a work unit, 
without connections, and without hope. 
They are the most blatant signal of the coun- 
try’s political betrayal, followed closely by 
rampant prostitution and heroin addiction in 
major cities, an upsurge in slavery in the 
countryside (the going price for a wife these 
days is roughly RMB 2000—about $400— 
according to Zhang), and a general decline in 
educational opportunities for the peasantry. 
You hear stories all the time about children 
being abducted and maimed to work as beg- 
gars on the street. As in Red Lantern, China 
has managed to keep many of its feudal insti- 
tutions intact. 

“The film says a whole lot about the pres- 
ent situation in China,” says Zhang. “There 
are so many things that remain unchanged 
after not only decades but hundreds of years. 
From a historical point of view, it’s because 
we have undergone a very, very long period 
of feudalism—over 2,000 years. That’s 
turned all these negative traits into a kind of 
national character. We are still obsessed with 
the residues of feudalism.” 


THE HOTEL THAT HOUSES THE CAST AND 
crew is a no-frills affair on the edge of 
town, with industrial carpeting and pa- 
per-thin walls; the heat and hot water 
rarely rise above the eighth floor. After 
dinner one night in her suite, Gong pours 
boiled water into a mug of green-tea 
leaves. She has been here, with most of 
the crew, for three months—and will re- 
main for another two months—waiting 
for snow so they can complete the winter 
scenes. Meanwhile, they have set up a 
makeshift editing suite in the room next 
to Zhang’s so that time isn’t wasted. 

Gong began her collaboration with the di- 
rector as a junior at the Central Academy of 
Drama in Beijing, when she was cast as the 
lead in Zhang’s directorial debut, the award- 
winning Red Sorghum. She has since appeared 
in all of his films and even opposite him as 
his paramour in A Terra-Cotta Warrior, a film 
that reprised her real-life relationship with 
the director, who is married and has a 
daughter. Although they refuse to discuss it, 
their relationship is closely watched by the 
Chinese press. 

“He understands me a lot, of course,” 
she says of Zhang’s direction. “But when 
he’s working with other actors he’s not fa- 
miliar with and the performance isn’t right, 
he explains the whole plot to them: all the 
background, everything that leads into that 
scene. It can get very clumsy.” For his 
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part, Zhang says, “She’s a very able ac- 
tress. She can do several takes, and they're 
almost all perfect. All I have to do is cor- 
rect some technicalities.” Her perfor- 
mances, he says, are never self-conscious. 

Early in the production, the director sent 
Gong to the provincial mental asylum to 
prepare for her role. It was there she met a 
young woman on whom she would base 
her character. “Her father told me she went 
mad because she didn’t pass her entrance 
exams for higher education,” says Gong. 
“She was an excellent student, a brilliant 
student, and she told her mother, ‘I can re- 
peat.’ But they came from a peasant family, 
and it was impossible for them to spend 
one more year on her studies. She couldn’t 
accept that. I felt such sympathy for her, 
and I immediately thought of Songlian. 

“Any ordinary young woman in her late 
teens would never have thought of becom- 
ing a concubine to an old man in his 50s,” 
Gong continues. “But Songlian is not exact- 
ly normal. She’s kind of ruthless in the sense 
that she has decided to take control, to walk 
along the path that she has chosen for herself.” 

Songlian is ill-prepared for the treachery of 
the other wives and the ensuing struggle that 
claims the life of one of them (for adultery, a 
"sin" against the family) and inspires Song- 
lian to murder her maid (Kong Lin) out of 
jealousy. “This is their world, and they can 
never get out of it,” says Gong. 


WHEN I MENTION TO ZHANG THE FACT 
that the word for “struggle” in the mono- 
logue of the other day is the same as the one 
for “class struggle" or “political struggle" in 
Putonghua, the national language, he shrugs 
evasively. "I'm not sure what it symbolizes. 
You can associate it with the course of Chi- 
nese history, which is a whole series of fight- 
ing and struggle. We can associate it with the 
way different countries behave: every coun- 
try finds a reason to fight another country. 
In terms of human history, there has never 
been any peace. It’s just like our story: every- 
one fights each other, and in the end, every- 
one dies. It’s meaningless. This story has a 
kind of universality: it not only refers to our 
own country but to the human situation. It 
grows from all these symbols, from all these 
associations. You don’t have to confine it 
just to China.” 

Zhang sighs. “What I can say is this is 
the way I look at life, the way I look at des- 
tiny at present. How it will change in the 
future, | don't know. This may have been 
caused by what happened here in the past 
few years.” He lowers his voice. “Have I 
avoided speaking about politics in this 
way? don’t want to talk about politics.” = 


Lawrence Chua is a radio producer and writer 
whose work has appeared in The New York 
Times, Rolling Stone, and The Village Voice. 
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he shag carpets! 
The meager sun- 
light! The leftover 
Gare-Bears! Qur 
man at 9042B Rio La Plata 
shares the secrets of a studio 


housekeeping deal. 


BY 


Dan Aykroyd 


VNA3H/NOSNHOF унамус 


Wa va va 

OUR NEW 
COLUMNIST (ON 
A HOG) PLAYS 
HOUSE. 


Baby, 


Let’s Play 


OUT HERE, CREATIVE PEOPLE HAVE LOTS OF WAYS 
of setting up shop. A lot of directing, acting, and 
producing stars prefer the classic “housekeeping” 
deal in which the studio, in exchange for a first 
look at any ideas, provides space, a secretary, and a 
fridge full of Calistoga, Sundance, and Corona, for 
years if necessary. The catch is that the picture 
company assesses your monthly rent at a premi- 
um, and should a project actually get made, they 
sometimes try to attach this rent to the budget. At 
the very least, it all comes out of any profits your 
film makes, right down to the retail price of every 
beer and no-fat potato chip. It can be a great setup, 
however, as it was during my first days in the pic- 
ture business at Universal. 

Of course, this was all an alien language to me 
and might well have remained so had not my co— 
cast member and fellow music lover John Belu- 
shi done Animal House and become a movie 
star. The writers had created the role of D-Day 
for me, but my services on Saturday Night Live 
were still required and were deemed to out- 
weigh the trip to Hollywood. 

Bruce McGill nailed the performance beautiful- 
ly, and the frat film made a fortune. John came 
back to the show railing against two MCA execu- 
tives, calling them by name in a wild, funny piece 
on “Weekend Update” about how he was unfairly 
cut out of the film’s profits. (No won- 
der: he had net-net-net of net.) 

His editorial rantings 
worked, however: the execs 
scooped the corporate coffers 
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and sent Johnny a goodwill check for $100,000, 
which he promptly put up to finance Briefcase Full 
of Blues, recorded live on Atlantic as the opening 
act for Steve Martin at the Universal Amphithe- 
ater. What a week. What a band. There was no 
roof on the place in those days. 

Three and a half million units later, with roles in 
1941, we were working in Lotusland and had a 
housekeeping deal at Universal. During Blues 
Brothers, we were assigned our own mini-ranch- 
style office buried midway in MCA's vast Valley 
complex and dead across from the old Phantom of 
the Opera stage. (No, Lon Chaney never appeared 
to me, but the Beaver did.) The four small rooms 
of Bungalow 125 were immediately converted to a 
one-bedroom home with bunk beds, hot plates, 
TVs, stereos, double fridges, coolers, and hanging 
breads and sausages, the prominent decorative ap- 
purtenance being a mangy moose head from props 
with a half-eaten nose. 

In our hands, this place became the site of some 
major after-work meals, parties, and jams—and for 
me, the cheapest accommodations ever in L.A. 
Sleeping overnight, on weekends, and, in later 
years, for weeks on short business commutes from 
the East saved me many a steep hotel bill. One 
night, we slept ten and drove hot-wired German 

army-picture vehicles up and down the 
mountain behind Frankenstein Village. 
This activity contravened fire regula- 


BUNGALOWS BIG ENOUGH FOR TWO 
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tions, but rest assured there was no one from 
Our contingent sleeping at the place a few 
years later when, strangely, during the Mat- 
sushita buyout, the back lot bumed down. 
(If anything, fire and security forces should 
always be happy to have me around, with 
my sensitivity to "wigglers" and my top- 
grade communications setup. Yes, sir, at the 
first whiff of smoke, my gang would have 
tolled over and kept dreaming.) 

It should also be known that there were 
some sober and serious hours spent in Bun- 
galow 125—writing and revising scripts and 
putting in the day-to-day whirl of phone 
calls and monitoring that keeps a career spin- 
ning like a plate on a billiard cue. Madonna’s 
Siren Films eventually ended up in that par- 
ticular bungalow. We told her staff to tear up 
the floorboards for some interesting archaeo- 
logical peeks. (The building no longer exists, 

aving been supplanted by editing trailers 
and the expanded Universal Studios Tour.) 

A few years later, from 1987 to 1988, the 
accommodations we had at MCA became 
lush. Throughout Dragnet and The Creat 
Outdoors, we were located in what was once 
producer David Brown’s former manor: a 
large house tucked against a knoll with euca- 
lyptus trees around it. The ceilings were 
fourteen feet high, and the main room had a 


twenty-foot-long conference table and a fire- 
place. The table, rotated 90 degrees, became 
my desk, and the studio was required to sup- 
ply the huge brick maw with firewood, 
which was burned with mounting frequency 
during winters. The oil blower underneath 
the building had broken and never got fixed, 
at my request. Next to that fireplace, Alan 
Zweibel, a fellow SNL veteran, helped me 
to pound through and distill every speech 
Jack Webb ever wrote. 

Never did change the ’60s brown shag car- 
pet and the industrial green paint job, but the 
place came in handy for Tom Hanks and me 
the February night we had to do a water- 
tank shot. Filthy, cold, and soaked, we were 
driven from the tank to my bungalow, 
where there were full hot showers, bundles 
of towels, man-size robes, brandy by a roar- 
ing fire, a lot of laughs, and no wrestling. 
Sure beats cleaning up in a motor home; 
camper showers are always just like a chip- 
munk piddling fluorine onto your head. 

My good colleague and fellow Canadian 
Ivan Reitman hosts his enterprises from 
that bungalow now. We're reasonably sure 
Universal has already banked past, present, 
and future monthly charges against the 
place for decades to come from a mere frac- 
tion of the foreign on Kindergarten Cop. 


In between the projects at MCA, my 
group moved to the old Burbank Studios, 
formerly shared by Columbia and Warner's, 
pre-Sony, now fully Warner's. There are no 
trams or special-effects stunt tours, so the 
feeling is quieter, more Mayberry, It is a fine 
working plant with a vintage model-and-car- 
pentry shop, rows of junked police cars, an- 
cient flats in storage, and a massive costume 
department, all set amid desert, lagoon, 
western, and small-town designs. A great lot 
for mountain-bike riding. 

For the Ghostbusters Scriptwriting, they 
started us in a big square stucco block with 
an enormous brown corrugated sun shield 
bolted over all the second-Aoor windows. 
These offices were heartless slots. Orange 
macramé plant hangers and desktop Care- 
Bears didn’t help much. The filtering in of a 
lone two-by-seven-foot band of sunlight for 
sixteen minutes near high noon every day 
was enjoyed because no one knew back then 
that we had destroyed the planet's polar 
ozone layers. Now the building probably has 
a waiting list of the sun-sensitive. 

After Harold Ramis and I finished the 
first draft, a little corner of a second-floor 
wing, directly above Clint Eastwood's 
Malpaso offices, opened up in a '20s-era 
adobe building in the garden off Jack 
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Warner's secret back door. This spot had а 
quiet corner room for siestas, windows that 
actually opened, and a homey front porch at 
the entrance. Through the filming and script 
revisions, this was my refuge and writing 
station, plus a place where Bill Murray could 
bicycle over, make a phone call, and suck the 
crevices of a couch for an hour or two. 

Part of the joy of coming to work at that 
office was to see whatever vehicle Eastwood 
might be driving on any particular day—a 
tricked-out monster truck or a plain- 
wrapped police-issue Dodge, you never 
knew. There was also a myth about those 
hapless drivers who parked in his spaces. It is 
said small wooden bats have been wielded at 
windshields to ensure the offenders don't 
trespass again. Can't blame him. Parking 
spaces are a major currency. 

Our most recent station in the Valley was 
under Warner auspices on the same Burbank 
lot. (You could change studios without 
changing lots.) They set me up in a ground- 
floor slot, the main feature of which was se- 
cure front-door parking and a great secretary 
named Catherine, who brought her parrot to 
work. 'There were good people in the build- 
ing and a bonus—the tarmac out front was 
often used by Teamsters to park motor 
homes and catering trucks, due to the prox- 


imity of the lot’s New York street. Many a 
free BLT and breakfast burrito did we grab 
mere fect from our front door. I came to 
work one day to find the pavement covered 
with period Packards, Pierce-Arrows, and 
Cadillacs from Harlem Nights. 

But now a different age has dawned. 
One day, it came to me that checking in 
with a guard at the gate every morning 
didn’t seem quite the same anymore after 
one of them who had been friendly to me 
was shot to death defending his post from 
some obsessed fan-psycho. Things have 
tightened up security-wise at the studio 
gate, and it’s all for the good. 

Like many here, we are sometimes re- 
lieved of corporate sponsorship and must seek 
it elsewhere. We currently occupy two rented, 
unsubsidized, low-profile floors off the lot, 
with a bathroom, Fire King 2,500-degree-re- 
sistant document safes, armed response alarm, 
two uncomfortable sofas, and a writing station 
with cable-TV feed in a circa-1922 coach 
house on W. C. Fields’s side of the mountain. 
A low-maintenance cactus garden at my front 
step reminds me that it’s California. 

It is from these basic quarters that we'll 
operate for a while, ploughing the field of 
show seedlings, hoping not to crack our 
blade on the stony plain that randomly lies 


below the thin, patchy surface of moist, fer- 
tile black loam. There is no studio protection 
service at 9042В Rio La Plata. Our alert Aki- 
ta and Alsatian patrol the grounds inside the 
padlocked-iron-spike electrified fence, letting 
us do business a block off Sunset Strip—a 
street that howls, screams, gushes, and 
flows. The full sound of the boulevard is as 
palpable as that of a river. 

Roger Ramjet and Rocky and Bullwinkle 
did business near here—and David Geffen, 
who could build his own lot if he wanted to, 
has never given up his digs on the Strip. 
They say he knows something. Maybe hav- 
ing an office in the city might not be all that 
bad, with its continuous surge of raw, pub- 
lic humanity at an endless pace, never stop- 
ping, just like Vegas. At night now, unlike 
on the lot, it’s not the gentle chortle of a 
lumbering scenery tractor that punctuates 
creative sessions. Instead we hear the 
blown-baffle S&S braaaaps of stroked Har- 
leys flying down the river under the clutch- 
es of long-haired, ectomorphic, Italianate, 
beleathered nightclub kings. 

I miss the bicycles. и 


Dan Aykroyd is president of Applied Action 
Research, an entertainment contractor based in 
Los Angeles. 
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hen Rudy 


Durand was 


denied final 


cut on his 


first film—a pinball saga 


starring Brooke Shields— 


he didn't get mad: he sued. 


BY 


Eliza Bergman 
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“THE CHARACTER 
WAS FOURTEEN, AND 
so WAS I.” 
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Plays a Mean 


DIRECTORS HAVE BEEN KNOWN TO HAVE RUN-INS 
with producers. Some have even filed lawsuits 
over real or imagined breaches of contract. But 
not many directors—correction, first-time direc- 
tors—have taken their battles over creative con- 
trol of a film all the way to the Supreme Court. 

Clearly, Rudy Durand is not your average 
director. 

Back in 1979, Warner Bros. released Tilt, a 
pinball saga written and directed by Durand and 
starring the then-four- 
teen-year-old Brooke 
Shields. It bombed. 

For most directors, 
that would have been 
the end of the story, 
but not for Durand. 
An important princi- 
ple was at stake: the 
independent producer 
who had financed his 
film, shopping-center 
mogul Melvin Simon, 
had promised him full 
creative control of the 
movie, and Durand 
says he was denied fi- 
nal cut. 

What was a disen- 
franchised director to 
do? First Durand tried 
to negotiate the re- 
lease of his reedit of 
Tilt. When that failed, 
he sued his producer 
and some of the biggest names in the entertain- 
ment industry: Warner Bros., NBC, Viacom In- 
ternational, and the law firm of Loeb and Loeb. 
With virtually no legal training or experience in 
dealing with the movie industry, he argued his 
case in more than 150 court appearances. And 
last year, twelve years after the original release of 
Tilt, Durand finally agreed to an apparently sub- 
stantial out-of-court settlement. 

So what was this film he fought so valiantly 
for? Was it another Citizen Kane, or even a Gone 
With the Wind? No, Durand acknowledges, it was 
not. But that is beside the point: “The argument 
was never that I’m the best director that ever 
lived, or that it was the best script or best film 
ever made.” No, he says, the point is “that's not 
my movie out there.” And that, he figured, was 
plenty to fight about. 


TO DESCRIBE RUDY DURAND AS TENACIOUS IS A 
bit like saying Attila the Hun was pushy. Richard 
“Racehorse” Haynes, the celebrated Texan litiga- 
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DURAND AT L’ERMITAGE IN DECEMBER 


tor, has known Durand, 56, since their Universi- 
ty of Houston days. Durand is “as tough as a 
junkyard dog,” Haynes says, and possesses some 
of the other makings of a prize lawyer as well: 
“He has a gift for detail and a memory that’s 
hard to match. He's quick on his mental feet." 
Durand is also an incorrigible name-dropper. A 
wary listener might suspect him of padding the 
rolls of his friends and associates, but on further in- 
vestigation, it turns out he really does dine with 
p Tom Berenger, watch 
2 football on TV with 
|8 Alan Ladd, Jr., and 
15 play golf with ICM's 
2 Guy McElwaine. 
2 “Rudy is a true gentle- 
man—as good-hearted 


says Ladd. McElwaine 
describes him as “a 
well-educated street 
guy. He’s very gifted, 
and he wears his heart 
on his sleeve. I’ve nev- 
er seen him be duplia- 
tous; if anything, 
sometimes he's too 
frank. When he gets 
On à cause, as you can 
see from this lawsuit, 
he sticks to it." 

Indeed. But even 
before Durand fell 
into that legal morass, 
he had his work cut 
out for him with Tilt. His background was in 
sports promoting. (Whom did he represent? 
“Only the biggest names," he says. “Bart Starr, 
Sonny Jurgensen. . . .”) He was also a music 
producer (the title song from his first country al- 
bum, Sam Neely’s Loving You Just Crossed My 
Mind, hit the charts in 1972). When he came up 
with the idea for Tilt, he had one film credit to 
his name: he was executive producer of Cactus in 
the Snow, starring Richard Thomas. 

Several writers failed to deliver a screenplay 
he liked, so Durand rewrote Tilt himself. After 
two disastrous attempts to get the film off the 
ground, he simply wanted his script produced. 
All that changed when he met Orson Welles in 
1976. “I paid a guy a hundred bucks to get the 
script to him,” says Durand. Apparently Welles 
liked Tilt enough to call Durand and arrange a 
meeting, during which he inspired Durand to 
direct it. 

“Welles went on the Carson show and started 
talking about the script,” says Durand. “He said, 


‘It’s the only script I’ve read in a long time 
where every character has a redeeming 
quality,’ and the phone started ringing.” 
That’s when McElwaine met the fledgling 
filmmaker: “1 was head of production at 
Warner Bros., and I tried to buy it," says 
McElwaine. “I forget how much money I 
offered him, but it was quite a bit at the 
time, and I said he could produce it. I loved 
the script, but I wanted to go with a more 
seasoned director.” 

Durand was offered as much as $900,000 
for the screenplay, but he held fast to his 
Welles-inspired dream of directing it until 
he met up with real estate developer Mel 
Simon, who also dabbled in the movie 
business (he subsequently gave us all three 
Porky’s movies). Simon agreed to give 
Durand what he wanted: the directing job 
and full creative control of Tilt. 

The project was supervised by Milton 
Goldstein, the CEO of one of Simon’s 
companies. Simon was “а businessman in a 
strange field,” he stated in a December 
1990 affidavit. Consequently, he said, he 
was not aware of the implications when 
things began to go awry. 


DURAND FILMED FOR ABOUT FIVE MONTHS, 
wrapping in the spring of 1978. Besides 
Shields, Tilt starred Charles Durning and 
featured newcomers Lorenzo Lamas and 
Fred Ward. Durand claims to have ‘‘dis- 
covered” Ward: “He was leaning on a 
parking meter.” Says Ward wryly, 
“There were a lot of parking meters in 
those days. I could have been leaning on 
any one of them.” 

During filming, according to Simon’s af- 
fidavit, a legal irregularity occurred. Loeb 
and Loeb had represented Durand during 
his contract negotiations with Simon, but 
some months later, a decision was made for 
the firm to represent Simon and his compa- 
nies as well—despite the potential for con- 
flict of interest. (Loeb and Loeb declined to 
comment for this article.) 

Meanwhile, before a theatrical distribu- 
tor had been secured, TV rights to Tilt and 
cable rights to Tilt and sixteen other Simon 
films were sold to NBC and Viacom, re- 
spectively. Goldstein “handled the negotia- 
tions,” according to Simon’s statement, 
and the developer only realized later that 
the presale of the ancillary rights would 
make it more difficult to find a distributor. 
Warner Bros. ultimately agreed to give the 
film a limited release, with Simon promis- 
ing to reimburse the studio for any losses. 
(Goldstein didn’t respond to requests for 
comment for this article.) 

The first cut of Tilt was completed 
without a hitch, but then, Durand says, 

he and his editor suddenly found them- 
selves locked out of the editing room. 
Durand says Goldstein informed him that 


Warner Bros. had specific editing require- 
ments—if he didn’t cut it their way, no 
deal. "[Simon's people] were saying that 
Warner Bros. wanted the cuts, but 
Warner Bros. said they never made any 
demands," says Durand. According to 
Andy Fogelson, vice president of market- 
ing at Warner Bros. at the time, “It’s en- 
tirely conceivable, at least in the abstract, 
that while [Warner Bros.] may have had 
no legal right to make the request, they 
made it anyway." He says it's possible 
that Simon's people "used what was cer- 
tainly not a legally binding request— 
[what] may have only been offered by 
Warner Bros. as a suggestion—to do what 
they perhaps wanted to do in the first 
place, which was cut the movie." 

So, against his better judgment, Durand 
made the changes required of him, and it 
was this cut that made it—however bricf- 
ly—to the screen. 


AFTER THE DISASTROUS OPENING, DURAND 
went to Simon and demanded that he be 
allowed to recut the film. Simon (who's 
still friends with Durand despite having 
been sued by him) agreed; however, 
Warner Bros. had no interest in rereleas- 
ing the film. And with the ancillary rights 
to the "bad" version of Tilt already 
owned by Viacom and NBC, it was vir- 
tually impossible for Durand to find a 
new distributor. 

At this point, most people would have 
cut their losses and chalked the whole 
thing up to experience. But not Durand; 
he decided to sue. Haynes makes him 
sound like vigilante Perrier: “If you ag- 
gravate the good old boys and tilt with 
their windmills, they’ll cut off your wa- 
ter. But he’s effervescent—he bubbles up 
and fights back.” 

Durand proved to be a formidable plain- 
tiff. He filed suit in federal court in 1981 
and, he says, spent the next five years dis- 
cussing "form over substance": “We began 
to argue over 'Did you file this complaint, 
did you touch first base, did you cross your 
ts?’—never getting to the issue of Tilt." He 
eventually wound up in the Ninth Circuit 
Court of Appeals, arguing that the defen- 
dants' conduct had violated the Lanham 
Act, which deals with unfair competition 
and trade practices. The judge ruled that 
Durand didn't have a case under the Lan- 
ham Act but said he might have a case for 
breach of contract or fraud. Soon after, the 
case went to the U.S. Supreme Court, 
where Durand appealed an earlier ruling 
that he lacked jurisdiction to sue in federal 
court; the Supreme Court upheld that deci- 
sion and bounced him back to state court. 

So Durand started the entire process over 
again, but this time, the case was destined 
for a jury trial. Haynes and Mitchell “Do- 
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berman" Stein, of Stein & Perlman, were 
helping him prepare for trial when a settle- 
ment was reached. “1 had the evidence, and 
[the defendants] could never get around it,” 
says Durand. "I would be allowed to ex- 
plain to the jury in my own street language 
what happened to me, and they didn’t want 
to take the chance.” 

In the settlement, Durand received 
"quite a lot of money,” according to Stein, 
and all rights to Tilt, which he’s edited 
again (this time it’s in stereo). McElwaine, 
who’s seen both the Warner version and 
the latest edit, says the difference between 
the two is that "the old one wasn't bad" 
while “this one's good." When asked about 
Durand's long battle on behalf of the film, 
Shields replied in a faxed statement, “The 


character was fourteen, and so was I. | 
played a lot of pinball and became quite 
good at it... . I’m happy for Rudy Dur- 


and, and he deserves to have his film seen. 
He has worked very hard to achieve this.” 

But don't look for the new and im- 
proved Tilt at your local theater—at best, 
Durand hopes to find an overseas market, 
and at the moment he's talking to various 
distributors about releasing it on video in the 
United States. He has also sold Tilt’s sound- 
track, which he produced, to J. R.S. Records. 

Durand says he isn't bitter about the 
years he spent defending the movie. “They 
hit me with everything they had, and it 
didn't work," he says. And besides, “‘Race- 
horse always says that it's very healthy to 
be paranoid—he still believes that Humpty 
Dumpty was pushed.” 

Nor has the Tilt saga deterred him from 
pursuing a career as a filmmaker. His com- 
pany, Koala Productions, is currently de- 
veloping a script called Younger, which has 
“no fucking, no sucking, no blood, and no 
killing,” he says. “There are no four-letter 
words, and it works. This picture is about 
people being nice to each other the way 
Tilt was.” (“With the right casting,” says 
Ladd, “it can be a very clever film.") 

McElwaine is Durand's agent on the 
project, and lawyer Terry Christensen 
(who represented Peter Guber and Jon Pe- 
ters in their Sony Pictures deal) is offering 
his legal services in exchange for a piece of 
the action. "I found it to be a very good 
script," says Christensen. "Rudy's got an en- 
ergy and a creativity that you don't see every 
day—it reminded me a lot of Jon Peters. It 
took a lot of courage to do what he did.” 

Of course, Durand is planning to direct 
the new film. Is he prepared to fight for 
this one the way he did for Tilt? You bet. 
“Napalm didn't scare me,” says the Korean 
War veteran. "You think those guys are 
going to scare my ass?" " 


Eliza Bergman Krause is the West Coast coor- 
dinator of PREMIERE. 
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“THE MAKING OF THE COMMITMENTS” 
TAKES YOU BEHIND THE SCENES! 


THE COMMITMENTS tells the story of a group of young 
kids from Dublin, Ireland, drawn together by music and 
dreams. This featurette takes you behind the scenes to 
see how director Alan Parker (“Fame,” “Mississippi 
Burning”) created this modern masterpiece. Determined 
to use only local talent, the featurette captures Parker's 
efforts to bring his vision to the screen. Highlights 
include scenes of casting the parts from some 3000 
actors and musicians, rehearsal footage and the actual 
filming of key scenes from the movie, Also included are 
interviews with the stars. Following the featurette is a 
never-before-scen video of The Commitments performing 
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or years, Frederick 
Wisemans docu 
mentary on à Mas- 
sachusetts mental 
institution had been restrict- 
ed to “qualified” viewers. Now 


the unqualified can see it too. 
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‘Titicut 


Follies’ 
Urib ourmel 


LOS ANGELES HAS THE INDUSTRY, NEW YORK THE 
independents, but greater Boston is surely the 
capital of American documentary filmmaking. 
For years, cinema verité pioneer Ricky Leacock 
held forth at MIT along with mega-diarist Ed 
Pincus; among their students were Ross (Sher- 
man’s March) McElwee and Joel (Seventeen) De- 
Mott. Ace anthropological aesthete Robert Gard- 
ner is based at Harvard; his ethnographic peers 
include such current and former locals as John 
Marshall and Timothy Asch. 

And then there is Frederick Wiseman, long ac- 
knowledged as the nation’s premier documentar- 
ian, who, a quarter century ago, 
scandalized Massachusetts with 
his infamous Titicut Follies—a 
movie that has only now re- 
emerged into commercial release 
after years wandering through a 
legal labyrinth, its exhibition re- 
stricted to “qualified” viewers 
(legislators, lawyers, doctors) 
and classroom screenings. Few 
movies have endured such tortu- 
ous litigation—the last decision 
to be reversed was a 1989 ruling 
that any public showing of Titi- 
cut Follies would be dependent 
on "blurring" the faces of the 
film’s subjects—thus, three 
quarters of the footage. 

The first of Wiseman's two 
dozen explorations of American 
social institutions, Titicut Follies 
was years germinating. [t was in 
the spring of 1959 that Wiseman, 
then a young law instructor at Boston Universi- 
ty, initially took his students on what would be- 
come a regular field trip to the state prison for 
the criminally insane at Bridgewater—the oldest 
and most confining mental institution in Massa- 
chusetts. Over the next half decade, Wiseman 
lost interest in teaching law and became increas- 
ingly involved in testing it. After producing 
Shirley Clarke’s Harlem-set indie, The Cool 
World (1963), Wiseman undertook to make a fea- 
ture documentary of life at Bridgewater, shot 
without hidden cameras or microphones and 
made with the full cooperation of the institu- 
tion’s undertrained, overworked staff. 

The result—named for an annual revue put on 
by Bridgewater's staff and inmates, shot in high- 
contrast black and white, and presented sans voice- 
Over narration—was one of the great shockers of 
the 60s. Opening with a near-catatonic chorus line 
droning the Gershwin tune “Strike Up the Band!” 
Titicut Follies seemed less like a social document 
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than a musical version of Dante's [nfemo—a har- 
rowing vaudeville in which emaciated patients 
wandered naked through corridors and back 
wards, moving with the bowed-over shuffle of the 
workers in Fritz Lang’s Metropolis, the sounds of 
bedlam (stutters, screams, religious rants, snarling 
tantrums) swirling around their close-cropped 
heads. Even today Titicut Follies is doubly dison- 
enting—at once fast on the eye and slow to disclose 
its narrative strategies. Framed by excerpts from 
the show that gives the film its name, the movie is 
overtly theatrical—an absurd, horrific pageant of a 
mental institution run amok. 


THE 1967 NONFICTION BOMBSHELL 


This madhouse is perpetual showtime. Out in 
the yard, a trombonist plays “My Blue Heaven.” 
Back in the dayroom, a guy competes with the TV 
set to sing “Chinatown, My Chinatown.” Outside 
again, the political insanity of the era is under- 
scored by another inmate’s toneless rendition of 
“The Ballad of the Green Berets.” (By way of en- 
couragement, the trombonist, who is standing 
nearby, puts his instrument case on his head.) 

Wiseman has always rejected the term “cinema 
verité,” preferring to call his movies “reality fic- 
tions,” with all the ambiguities that implies. It’s 
impossible to watch Titicut Follies without won- 
dering how much behavior is produced by the 
filmmaking process. The viewer must always 
consider whether, for example, the gregarious 
guard who hosts the follies and elsewhere breaks 
into a spontaneous song-and-dance routine isn’t 
suffering from his own delusions—and angling 
for a Hollywood contract. 

It’s also possible that Wiseman’s camera served 
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to discourage some forms of institutional 
discipline. Still, as theater of cruelty, Titicut 
Follies went several steps beyond The Brig, 
the 1964 verité-style "document" that Jonas 
Mekas shot of the Living Theatre’s hyper- 
naturalistic drama of military confinement, 
as well as Peter Brook’s contemporary 
spectacle Marat/Sade. ("Makes Marat/Sade 
look like Holiday on Ice” was Vincent Can- 
by’s initial assessment.) Interrogated by in- 
ept psychiatrists, taunted by beefy 
guards, the inmates protest as best they 
can—a patient confined to a tub disgusts 
his keepers by drinking soapy water, an- 
other stands on his head and sings a 
hymn. One recently transferred patient 
becomes increasingly shrill in making the 
not-irrational point that Bridgewater is 
hindering his recovery: “This place is dis- 
turbing me, it’s harming me.” When an 
inmate goes on a hunger strike, he is 
force-fed—literally through the nose. 

In the absence of a “dispassionate” voice- 
over, there is no fig leaf to conceal the na- 
ked exercise of institutional power. Bridge- 
water afforded Wiseman the spectacle of 
bureaucratic regulation and authority in its 
most extreme form. Outraged, the Massa- 
chusetts powers that be sought to suppress 
Titicut Follies on the grounds that the film's 
exposure of conditions at Bridgewater vio- 
lated the privacy of its inmates. Wiseman 
was attacked by the state corrections com- 
missioner and the attorney general (Elliot 
Richardson, who, as lieutenant governor, 
had earlier supported the film), vilified by 
Massachusetts state legislators and newspa- 
per editorialists, and inundated with hate 
mail and threatening phone calls. 

The state of Massachusetts unsuccessfully 
sought an injunction against Titicut Follies’ 
screening at the 1967 New York Film Festi- 
val as part of a special sidebar. The film’s 
successful commercial run was cut short by 
Judge Harry Kalus’s restraining order, and 
that spring, distributor Grove Press was 
tried as well. When it was discovered that 
the ethnographic filmmaker Timothy 
Asch had been documenting the hearings, 
his footage and tapes were impounded— 
the rumor was that they were to be cut 
into an expanded version of Wiseman’s 
Titicut Follies. In 1968, it seemed that 
Bridgewater was universal. 


ACCORDING TO WISEMAN, TITICUT FOLLIES 
was “the only movie/play document of any 
sort in American constitutional history, 
other than one involving obscenity or na- 
tional security, that has a partial restraint 
on its usc.” (In fact, Cocksucker Blues, Rob- 
ert Frank’s 1972 documentary portrait of 
the Rolling Stones’ American tour, remains 
subject to restraint for similar reasons— 
namely, because the band felt it was “un- 
flattering” —although, unlike the patients at 


Bridgewater, the Stones are not wards of 
the state and, in fact, commissioned the 
movie themselves.) 

Titicut Follies is not, however, the only 
example of '60s cinema maudit to be resur- 
rected over the past few months. A dozen 


years before he died of AIDS, the New | 


York artist Jack Smith withdrew his leg- 
endary Flaming Creatures from circulation, 
bitterly complaining that his 1963 film, 
“designed as a comedy,” had been trans- 
formed into “а sex issue of the cocktail 
world." Now back in distribution after a 
decade and a half of fugitive screenings, 
Smith's underground classic was likely the 
most beleaguered of the '60s cinematic 
causes célébres—a movie that was busted 
and banned in New York City (a ruling 
that has never been overturned), rioted 
over at several American college campus- 
es, and screened for members of the Sen- 
ate as part of the successful attempt to 
block Abe Fortas's confirmation as chief 
justice of the Supreme Court. 

Denounced as pornography and de- 
fended as art, Flaming Creatures shares the 
male nudity and extravagantly "deviant" 
behavior—as well as the dated popular 
songs and unlikely, “amateurish” theatri- 
cality—of Titicut Follies. A discontinuous 
series of "exotic" tableaux accompanied by 
a rich mix of movie dialogue and (mainly) 
ancient pop music, Flaming Creatures could 
be described as a cross between Josef von 
Stemberg at his most studiedly artistic and a 
delirious home movie of а transvestite 
orgy—except that “transvestite” is not pre- 
cisely the word for Smith’s gang of oda- 
lisques, Spanish dancers, and bewigged vam- 
pires (half naked, many of them actually 
women). Nor would Sternberg have had the 
aesthetic daring to use outdated film stock of 
dubious provenance to give his black-and- 
white images the flickering ethereality of a 
world half consumed in the heat of its desire. 

At once splendidly visionary and star- 
tlingly anti-illusionist, Flaming Creatures 
offered a liberation from the straitjacket 
of “good” technique as well as “proper” 
behavior. Although censorship is scarcely 
a dead issue, the revivals of Flaming Crea- 
tures and Titicut Follies are reminders of 
the live bodies that the '60s hurled against 
the battlements. 


TITICUT FOLLIES IS DISTRIBUTED BY ZIPPO- 
rah Films (One Richdale Avenue, Unit #4, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02140) and 
scheduled to resume its New York com- 
mercial run on March 4 at Film Forum 1. 
Flaming Creatures may be rented from the 
Film-Makers’ Cooperative (175 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, New York 10016) and 
Canyon Cinema Cooperative Inc. (2325 
Third Street, Suite 338, San Francisco, Cal- 
ifornia 94107). п 
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CHEVY CHASE DARYL HANNAH 


Women want him for his wit. 


The C.I.A. wants him for his body, 
All Nick wants is his 


molecules back. 
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SAMANTHA MATHIS 


ways comparing Samantha Mathis to some- 
body else. When she was a teenage blond 
doing television roles, she was called a Mar- 
tha Plimpton type. But since she went bru- 
net for her movie debut, opposite Christian 
Slater in Pump Up the Volume, the name she 
keeps hearing is Winona Ryder. “I’m not of- 
fended,” she says. “I understand that people 
have this need to categorize you.” She also 
understands that such comparisons are in- 
tended as compliments. What people are try- 
ing to say is that—just like those other ac- 
tresses—Samantha Mathis is unique. 

“She’s got some quality,” says Pump 
writer-director Allan Moyle. “I wish I 
could tell you what it was. The only way I 
can describe it is lifetimes. She’s got a few 
more lifetimes than everyone celse.” 

Whether or not you believe in reincarna- 
tion, there is obviously more than one Sa- 
mantha Mathis. Audiences who remember 
her as Pump Up the Volume’s precociously 
cool teen poet are about to discover another 
side of her in Nora Ephron’s new comedy, 
This Is My Life. Mathis plays Erica Ingels, a 
mousy high school misfit who feels emo- 
tionally abandoned when her divorced mom 
(Julie Kavner) quits her job at Macy's make- 
up counter to make it as a stand-up comic. 

"It's a coming-of-age movie in which the 
daughter and the mother both come of 
age,” says Ephron. “We wanted someone 
who was funny and someone who could 
show the pain. Samantha was one of the 
few who could do both. She's also some- 
one who can convince you that she could 

„ре going through a stage—that's it’s possi- 
ble for someone as beautiful as she is to be 
Salienated and angry and friendless.” 

Š At 21, Mathis has been around show 
Zbusiness all her life. Her mother is actress 
iBibi Besch; her grandmother is Austrian 
2 stage great Gusti Huber. “I grew up on sets 
Капа in theaters and on locations,” says Ma- 
“this. “I guess I could have grown up loving 
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be going through a stage—that it's possible for someone as beautiful as she is to be 


alienated and angry and friendless, says Ephron. 
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it or hating it. I grew up loving 1t.” 

She played her first part at age twelve— 
іп a sixth-grade production of Fiddler on 
the Roof. "I knew when I got onstage that 
this was what I wanted to do,” she says. 
“1 experienced such a high. 1 thought, 
‘This is it.’ | wanted to go right out there 
and start working. My mother was like, 
‘Yeah, right. Let’s relax.’ At first, she 
tried to discourage me. She'd take me to 
the set with her at 4:30 in the morning to 
show me how unglamorous it really was. 
But it didn’t work.” By sixteen, Mathis 
had landed her first job, as a regular on 
the TV series Aaron's Way. She's been a 
working actress ever since. 

Having spent her high school years in TV, 
she has now graduated to feature films. Fol- 
lowing This Is My Life, she will be heard, 
along with Robin Williams and Christian 
Slater, as one of the starring voices in the an- 
imated fantasy FernGully . . . The Last Rain- 
forest. “It was playful work," she reports. In 
her next job, however, she hopes to stretch a 
bit—preferably by playing someone older 
than high school age. The problem, she says, 
is that in casting directors’ eyes, she’s in “a 
transitional period." 

"['m at that in-between age,” she says. 
"| go up for 23-to-24-year-old roles, but 
when you put me with a male lead who's 
29, I look more like his sister than his girl- 
friend. You can get around ас... but 
then you're kind of stuck keeping me in 
high heels and a lot of makeup." 

Mathis says she'd rather look natural. She 
even talks about going back to the blond hair 
she was born with. On the other hand, she 
can't help noting that since she became a bot- 
tle brunet, the roles have been pouring in. 
"So why change what's working?" she says 
with a shrug. MICHAEL SAUTER 
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ELIJAH WOOD 


Elijah Wood and his seven-year-old Radio 
Flyer costar, Joseph Mazzello, are hopping 
around on a Culver City soundstage, pre- 
tending to catch frogs. We're talking major, 
movie-scale frogs here, jumbo green guys 
imported from Texas, and while the scene is 
supposed to represent a classic childhood di- 
version, the actors are showing less-than-ad- 
equate relish for the amphibians. Elijah gin- 
gerly picks one up, then drops it and rubs his 
slimy hands on his jeans, looking implor- 
ingly at director Richard Donner. “Chick- 
en!” bellows Donner with mock disdain. 
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While the camera is reloaded and the frog 
wrangler corrals his charges, Elijah wraps 
himself around Donner's chair. He gazes up 
with saucerlike blue eyes that are no less le- 
thal than those of that other Donner-directed 
dreamboat, Mel Gibson. Throwing an arm 
around the boy, Donner whispers, "I know 
guys who have been eaten by frogs.” 

Radio Flyer, scheduled for release this 
spring, rests squarely on the charms of its 
young stars. It’s а '605 period piece, a fanta- 
sy-laced drama about two brothers who are 
physically abused by their stepfather. Un- 
aided by their oblivious mother (Lorraine 
Bracco), the boys create a transcendent 
world that includes their German shepherd, 
Shane; a pet turtle; a buffalo; and a Radio 
Flyer wagon, which they transform into a 
flying machine. 

Elijah’s Mike is the heart of the film, the 
symbol of a child’s resilience, and Donner 
searched for an actor with innocence, exu- 
berance, and strength of character. “He 
was so pure, so naive,” says Donner of Eli- 
jah's audition. "You know, you look 
through his eyes and you see no harm, no 
pain—nothing but happiness. 

Elijah’s parents abandoned the family deli 
in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, in 1989 to move 
their three children to Burbank. All this be- 
cause they figured Elijah—or Lij, as his pals 
call him—oughtta be in commercials. Within 
a few months of hitting L.A., Elijah had shot 
a Seven Seas salad-dressing commercial, 
played a young executive in Paula Abdul's 
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ELIJAH WOOD: LE- 
THAL INNOCENCE 


"Forever Your Girl" video, and won a tiny 
role as William Baldwin's son in Internal Af- 
fairs. Then director Barry Levinson and pro- 
ducer Mark Johnson cast him in Avalon just 
days before the film was to start shooting. 
“Tt was a gamble, because it was an enor- 
mous speaking part,” says Johnson, but Eli- 
jah turned out to be a natural. He went on to 
play Melanie Griffith and Don Johnson's 
young charge in Paradise, released last fall. 

Slumped in the trailer where he is tu- 
tored between takes on Radio Flyer, Elijah 
scuffs his high tops under the desk and dis- 
cusses his career. “This is probably one of 
the best movies I’ve done," he says with 
I'd-rather-be-playing-Nintendo politeness, 
"because it's a good role, and I get to work 
with dogs and with Dick." 

Donner's directing strategy has been to get 
out of Elijah’s way—"I'm a minimalist with 
him," he says. Of some of the harrowing 
scenes he had to portray, Elijah says simply, 
"Bobby gets beat. And I really want to help 
him, but I can't. And I get a lot of help to 
cry from Melanie the makeup girl She 
sprays stuff in your eyes—it's like menthol.” 

Does the fourth grader want to be an ac- 
tor when he grows up? "Well, I might do 
that," he muses, "and I might study 
sharks. Or maybe be a secret agent." Al- 
ready, though, he is a film veteran, re- 


signed to schedules and end-of-shootgood- —— — 
byes. "Today is my last day, which is kind — — 
of sad," he says, "because I don't want it to 


be over. But that’s the way jobs go. 


A production assistant beckons at the 
door, and Wood pushes up the sleeves of his 
sweatshirt and heeds the call. “I’ve got to go 
chase frogs,” he says. NANCY GRIFFIN 


WRITER-DIRECTOR 


DALE LAUNER 


way. (The porn queen was left behind.) 

Launer’s latest, My Cousin Vinny, is the 
story of two New York college kids, Bill 
Gambini and Stan Rothenstein (Ralph Mac- 
chio and Mitchell Whitfield), who embark 
on a road trip through the Deep South. 
When they are wrongfully arrested for 
murder, the only thing standing between 
them and the electric chair is Bill's cousin 
Vinny (Pesci), a wet-behind-the-ears law- 
yer who flunked the bar exam six times. 

The inspiration for Vinny came from a 
conversation Launer had twenty years ago 
with a law student who was awaiting his bar 
results. When Launer asked, “What happens 
if you flunk?” he was told, “You take it 
again.” Upon further investigation, he 
learned that the record for failing the bar in 
California was supposedly thirteen times. “I 
thought, “What if you're up for murder and 
this is the only guy you can get? ” Launer 
says. "I had Vinny failing the bar thirteen 
times in the first draft, but I took it out—no- 
body would believe it." 

It's a point of honor for Launer that his 
scripts stay in the realm of plausibility. "He 
comes up with real situations with extraor- 
dinary characters," says Roger Birnbaum, 
president of worldwide production at Fox 
Film Corp. “His characterizations are what 
set him apart." "Nothing of Dale's is ever 
mild," adds Ruthless People codirector Jerry 


BÜUDHOUS — 


India, he had spent thirteen years training 
and working as an actor in London, playing 
"bits and pieces and funny little odd men” 
on television and a small role in Richard Les- 
ter’s 1974 suspense drama, Juggernaut. After 
his career stalled, he returned to New Delhi 
to edit a cross-cultural journal. Then came 
the role in Attenborough’s epic. 

"| treated it as a joke," Seth recalls. “I 
thought to myself, ‘God, this is a checky 
thing to do—to take on the part of a widely 
known historical personage.’ But it wouldn’t 
have mattered if it had been a disaster, be- 
cause I didn't think I was restarting my act- 
ing carcer. I just did it, and it worked.” Ac- 
cording to Attenborough, Seth’s “burning 
integrity” made that performance unforget- 
table: “Roshan has a wonderful simplicity in 
the conveying of thoughts and emotion, and 
yet he is equally able to portray characters of 
considerable complexity.” 

In his latest film, Mira Nair’s Mississippi 
Masala, Seth plays a Ugandan lawyer of In- 
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OT UNTIL HEZ 
was well into his studies at California State 2 
University—Northridge did it even occur tor 
Dale Launer that he might make a career of š 
movies. Sure, he loved going to them, but $ 
they were a guilty pleasure—something you ° 


Zucker. “Не really has edge and bite." 
Launer concedes that Love Potion #9 is his 
tallest tale to date. Inspired by the song and 
playing on the “hormonally induced fantasies 
of teenage boys,” the movie involves the dis- 
covery of an elixir that makes one irresistible 


did when you should be doing something 
else. “T would walk past the film department 
and think, “How could they teach that?’ " 
the 39-year-old Launer recalls. “ ‘It’s like 
teaching someone to eat or have sex.’ ” 

But having variously majored in busi- 
ness, religion, and psychology, Launer was 
clearly open to persuasion. Before it was all 
over, he was a film major. 

The gambit paid off; today Launer tops 
Hollywood's A list of comedy screenwriters, 
with such credits as Ruthless People, Dirty 
Rotten Scouridrels, and Blind Date. Now he is 
adding two more notches to his cinematic 
bedpost with the release of My Cousin Vinny, 
starring Joe Pesci, and Love Potion #9, which 
marks his directing debut. 

Still, Launer wasn't one of those twenty- 
year-old prodigies who sign major-studio 
deals halfway through their Intro to 
Screenwriting class. Before selling his first 
script, the megahit Ruthless People, Launer 
knocked around a good ten years. He sold 
stereos and Porsches, wrote scripts, and 
started to produce one of the screenplays 
himself. A few years later, approached to 
write a "breakthrough project for a soft- 

core-pom queen," Launer was asked for a 
writing sample. He proffered a half-written 
Ruthless People, and suddenly he was on his 


to the opposite sex—for four hours. Always 
a proponent of the theory that the script 
makes the movie, after directing his first 
film, “1 believe that more than ever,” Launer 
says. “I think I’ve got some great directorial 
touches in there, but where the movie works 
well, it’s in the script, and where it doesn’t 
work well, it’s in the script.” 

Despite his success with comedy, 
Launer says he is ready to try something 
else. "Comedy isn't taken very serious- 
ly," he says. "You write a great comedy 
and you're not respected as much as a me- 
diocre dramatic writer." MARTIN ВООЕ 


ACTOR 


- ROSHAN SETH 


tor Richard Attenborough asked him to play 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru in Gandhi, 
Roshan Seth had given up acting. Born in 
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dian descent who is expelled from his coun- 
try when Idi Amin throws the Asians out in 9 
1972. He eventually moves with his family à 
to Mississippi and has to deal with the issue Z 
of racial intolerance anew when his daughter š 
falls in love with a black man (played by ° 
Denzel Washington). Seth's character is “a 
weak man with a flawed character," he ex- 
plains. "That is what makes him fascinating." 

Seth and Nair (Salaam Bombay!) share a 
similar Indian and Western background, 
which quickly established an “unspoken em- 
pathy” between them. “Не is himself a ma- 
sala like I am,” says Nair, using the Hindi 
word for “blend” or "mixture." Offers Seth 
with an impish smile, "She's intelligent, at- 
tractive, and a bully—which Indian men 
love. And she's a good director." Nair was 
struck by Seth's ability to reveal his charac- 
ter's passage from an idealistic young man to 
a conservative older man simply through his 
expression. "I love the craggy quality of Ro- 
shan's face," she says. "He never strains to 
convey anything—it's always there." 

Seth would have resumed a journalist's life 
after Gandhi, but then British playwright 
David Hare offered him the lead in A Map of 
the World. The role of the brilliant, arrogant, 
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MEET AMERICAS IC 


: oseley is headed for a gold medal— 
if only she can find a partner up to her 
' skating skills—and her devastating verbal slams. 
Actress Moira Kelly, one of Movieline Magazines 

E 1991 “Faces to Watch; perfectly - 
captures the intimidating 
Kate (her second film 
role after ‘Billy Bathgate’) 
and even manages to 
skate like a champion. 


JUST WHEN YOU THOUGHT THE COLD WAR WAS OVER... 
Hot, young actor DB Sweeney fills the skates of 
oug Dorsey, headstrong SER 

ex-hockey champion who Q 


impossible Kate (after 11 
others failed) and shows 
ез an ace competitor 


After roles in “Eight LOI s 
Wen Out" and "Memphis Belle Sweeney has ай the 
rightmoyes as the stubborn, but equally brilliant athlete 


who takes on the challenge of making America's ice 


queen melt. 
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Ialso earned tuition assistance with the Montgomery GI Bill. 

The GI Bill made higher education a reality for me. And it can for 
you too. By serving full-time in the Armed Forces, or part-time in the National 
Guard or Selected Reserves, you'll earn thousands of dollars in tuition 
assistance to help you get an education at an approved college, vocational or 
technical school. 

But that’s just part of the education, because in the Armed Forces 
you'll receive the kinds of skills, training and on-the-job experience that pay 
off, today and tomorrow. So if you're interested in the Montgomery GI ВШ, 
call your local Armed Forces recruiter today. 
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and charismatic Victor Mehta, an expatriate 
Indian writer, was the most complex that 
Seth had attempted, and he scored a major 
success with the play in Sydney, London, 
and New York. He subsequently gave two 
memorable film performances, as the bedrid- 
den father in My Beautiful Laundrette and Mr. 
Pancks in Little Dorrit. 

Too often, though, his movie roles have 
been too small for him to have much impact. 
His indeterminate “international” quality led 


to his being cast as an Arab in Mountains of 


the Moon and an Iranian in Not Without My 
Daughter. Even the plum role in Mississippi 
Masala was first offered to Ben Kingsley, 
whose career also took off with Gandhi. But 
Seth bears no resentment. "| am quite recon- 
ciled to playing coolies, albeit educated 
ones,” he says with a chuckle. 

Since Mississippi Masala, Seth has complet- 
ed a British-Indian film called Electric Moon 
and Hanif Kureishi’s London Kills Me. He 
traveled to Moscow for his most recent role, 
that of the notorious Russian secret police 
chief Lavrenti Beria in the upcoming HBO 
miniseries Stalin. Although his now-flourish- 
ing movie career often takes him halfway 
around the globe, Seth and his wife still pre- 
fer to live in New Delhi. “I feel that if I 
don't live in India, I will lose even that little 
bit of Indianness I have," he says. "In Delhi, 
I can forget about being an actor and get on 
with being whoever I am." 

GERARD RAYMOND 


-LOUS LIGARI 


L. OUIS LICARI HAS 


worked with some of the biggest names in 
Hollywood: Robert De Niro, Kim Ba- 
singer, Michael Douglas, Susan Sarandon, 
Melanie Griffith, and Mickey: Rourke are 
among the dozens of actors who have ben- 
efited from his expertise. While the stars 
develop their characters, haircolorist Licari 
enhances their tresses, adding anything 
from a hint of tint to a blitz of blond for 
their roles on the silver screen. 

For the average new client, an appoint- 
ment with Licari at his tony shop on Man- 
hattan's Madison Avenue can be as difficult 
to come by as a Saturday-night reservation at 
Spago. Figure three months and a bill of up 
to $250. But actors are taken almost immedi- 
ately. That's another part of his talent: he un- 
derstands the demands of the film industry. 

"He's on the A list as far as his field is 
concerned," says producer Ted Kurdyla, 
who has worked with Licari on several 
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films, including Johnny Handsome, Once 
Upon a Time in America, and Final Analysis. 
“Few colorists can produce a color that the 
star, director, and producer are happy 
with. And don’t forget, hair is a living part 
of an actor. What I like about Louis is he'll 
tell you what you'll get on the screen.” 

And just how important is Licari's skill 
to actors? He crossed the Atlantic to add 
the dazzle to Basinger's locks for Batman. 
He flew to Los Angeles four times during 
the shooting of the upcoming Man Trouble 
to color Ellen Barkin’s coif. “Critics always 
mention my hair," says Barkin, who has 
Licari's services written into her contract. 
"It often gets reviewed as much as my act- 
ing. Louis does beautiful work. He's better 
than anyone else.” 

(Not that Licari is without his own crit- 
ics: in 1988, he was sued by Jennifer Jason 
Leigh for reportedly turning her hair pink 
and brittle while trying to make her a plati- 
num blond for Last Exit to Brooklyn. Nei- 
ther Leigh nor Licari cared to comment on 
the lawsuit.) 

After graduating from Syracuse Universi- 
ty, Licari came to Manhattan with hopes of 
becoming an artist. Quicker than you can 
say Warren Beatty, he found himself work- 
ing as a shampooer in a slick 57th Street sa- 
lon. By applying his ability as a painter, he 
soon graduated to hair coloring. 

Early in his career, a stunning blond 
stopped by his shop to have her hair done. 
She said she was starring in a movie. Licari 
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`€ ritits 
always mention my 
hair; says Ellen Barkin. 
who has Licari's ser- 
vices written into her 
Contract. "It often gets 
reviewed as much as 
my acting. Louis does 
beautiful work.” 


LICARI: THE BLONDING 
OF HOLLYWOOD 


rolled his eyes and thought, “Yeah, right." 

The woman was Ellen Barkin, and the 
movie was Diner. Since then, he has colored 
her hair for almost all of her films, and 
through Barkin, word of his talent began to 
spread in the filmmaking community. 

Before starting on an actor's hair, Licari 
usually reads the script to get a feel for the 
character. He also meets with art directors, 
costume designers, and makeup people in or- 
der to develop an appropriate look. Barkin’s 
character in Johnny Handsome was trampy, 
"so I made her hair boldly blond and very 
trashy,” he says. “I let the roots show a little 
bit. And the streaks were too bright." In 
Awakenings, Penelope Ann Miller was the 
light and life of the movie, “so I turned her 
hair а golden red." But in Other. People's 
Money, she was a tough attorney, so Licari 
lightened it to a power red-blond. 

Licari ranks the graying of De Niro in 
GoodFellas as his proudest accomplishment. 
“You have to think how gray hair looks,” he 
explains. “Real gray hair is not even. You 
can’t have it look like a frosting job.” During 
production, he watched the dailies to check 
his work. He colored De Niro’s hair four 
times, using cotton swabs to paint each 
strand a slightly different shade of gray, and 
did about fifteen touch-ups in between. 

It's that kind of hair-splitting attention to 
detail that has earned Licari raves from film- 
makers. “You have the craftsman, and you 
have the artist,” says Kurdyla. “Louis Licari 
is an artist.” HOWARD POLSKIN 
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R "OPENS THIS MONTH FROM HEMDALE HEMDALE 


IN Los ANGELES, MOST DRIVE, 


IN A TOWN WHERE STATUS IS REFLECTED BY THE 
type of car one drives, and where many have con- 
verted their sleek Saabs, BMWs, and leather- 


upholstered 4x4s into motorized offices complete | 


with mobile phones, answering machines, and 
even portable faxes, a few brave souls have opted 
to navigate the film industry’s far-flung corners 
without benefit of personal transport 

Far from considering it a handicap, Holly- 
wood's nondrivers seem to revel in their eccen- 
tricity. Screenwriter Daniel Waters (Heathers, 
Batman Returns), whose preferred alternative is 
the city’s oft-mocked bus system, says his lack of 
a driver's license has numerous advantages. “I 
can't think while I drive, and I constantly want 
to daydream,” he says. “While I’m on the bus, 1 
can do other things. I get a lot of work done.” 

It’s also a handy excuse for limiting his meet- 
ings with studio executives to one per day. “The 
only way to maintain a slow pace of life is my 
bus crutch,” he says. “1 actually like making my 
big journeys. . . . When I have a meeting at Dis- 
ney, it’s like, bring a sleeping bag, pack a lunch. 
The time it takes me to get from my house to 
Disney, I can fly to Chicago.” 

While nondriving director Julien Temple 
(Earth Girls Are Easy) generally has an assistant 
chauffeur him, director Joe Dante (Gremlins) and 
cinematographer Allen Daviau (Bugsy) opt for 
cab companies. “My accountant said with what 1 
pay for taxis, I could purchase, drive, and main- 
tain а BMW or Mercedes, but this way I don't 
have to see my mechanic every Saturday. Plus I 
can read going places," says Daviau, who recalls 
frequently bumping into science-fiction. writer 
and pioneer nondriver Ray Bradbury on city 
buses in the '50s and '60s. 

Screenwriter Larry Gross (48 Hrs.) missed 
out on driver's ed when he skipped his senior 
year of high school and then couldn't afford 
lessons when he was starting out. But his in- 
ability to drive wound up giving him a career 
boost: “In my first real job, with producer- 


director David Greene, I was on his route fromz 
Los Feliz to МСМ," he says. “He picked теё 
up for work every day. [t was a good part о 
our working relationship.” Š 

Among the Hollywood honchos Gross has? 
subsequently bummed rides from are Interscope? 
president Robert W. Cort and producer Gene 
Kirkwood. "It's a good way to continue meet-" 
ings," he says. “But there's sort of a nondriver's 
etiquette. You have to save up your brownie 
points for times when you really need [а ride]. 

The 38-year-old Gross refers to his lack of a 
driver's license as his "discussable eccentricity.” 
“I don't think I've lost any work because of it," 
he says. “Maybe I get jobs because of it. People 
say, ‘Gee, he went all this way by cab to come 
here. Maybe we should hire him.’ ” 

While the aforementioned nondrivers credit their 
status to incompetence behind the wheel, actor Ed 
Begley, Jr., and producer-director David Zucker 
have eschewed gas guzzlers as a political statement. 
It’s not uncommon to spot Begley madly pedaling 
his ten-speed or riding a bus to environmental 
summits and casting sessions alike. For really im- 
portant occasions, Begley will arrive in style in his 
battery-powered Bradley GT, Zucker in his elec- 
trically converted Ford Tempo. 

Even the most die-hard nondrivers admit there 
are some drawbacks, however. For example, fear 
of the freeway really complicates the dating 
game, say bachelors Waters and Gross. “You 
have to meet someone and then fool them into 
thinking you have a driver’s license,” says Wa- 
ters, who still remembers the “terrified faces” of 
the three girls forced to share his high school 
driver's ed car in South Bend, Indiana. "Usually 
the woman is amused for a while, and then 
comes the bitter frustration." 

Now that he can afford them, Gross, an ex- 
New Yorker, says he even "took some lessons 
recently." But he soon abandoned the effort. “I 


just think I would make a bad driver," he says. 


JAMES RYAN 
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BUT A FEW ARE DRIVEN 
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ON THE BENGALI NEW YEAR, 
SWAYZE POSED ON THE BANKS 


ax at t 


“I KNEW WHAT I WAS DOING, AND I KNEW IT WAS 
wrong,” says Patrick Swayze, a helpless quaver overlaying his 
laid-back Texas drawl. “And I couldn't . . . ” he trails off. 

In his wardrobe chinos, white shirt, and moccasins, Swayze 
is tautly coiled in a cheap plastic chair, smoking a cigarette and 


barely picking at the plate of caterer's vegeta- 
ble curry and salad that’s melting on the ta- 
ble before him. It’s 100 degrees in the lunch- 
tent shade in this courtyard on the Calcutta 
set of City of Joy. The location, which repre- 
sents a crime syndicate headquarters in the 
film’s story line, is a decrepit ocher-colored 
mansion dating from the glory days of the 
taj. While this grand dwelling once housed a 
single family and more than a hundred ser- 
vants, it is now an apartment building; laun- 
dry is flapping from its second-story balco- 
ny, with its arched colonnade and Corinthian 
columns. Caged parrots squawk, and the 
city traffic outside the compound drones 
steadily. While Swayze talks, the crew sets 
up for the after-lunch shot, hauling equip- 
ment to the second story of the house. 

As rivulets of perspiration stream down 
the sides of his tanned face, Swayze is de- 
scribing the frustration he felt last February, 
shooting a scene in which his character, a 
troubled American doctor named Мах 
Lowe, discovers that he has lost his passport. 
Max, who planned to jump onto a plane 
back to the States, becomes enraged in front 
of the manager of his hotel when he realizes 
that he cannot leave Calcutta. 4 

The shot called for Swayze to register a 
kind of contained fury. Problem was, it was 


Swayze's first day before the City of Joy cam- 
eras, and the attendant anxiety sent the al- 
ready high-strung actor into a state of neural 
overload. In rehearsal, he kept overplaying 
the emotion. “It was all about putting a lid 
on it, and I kept wanting to do something 
and play the subtext and be out there. And I 
wanted so bad to do a good job, and ‘Oh 
my God, what's Roland going to think of 
me? Maybe he's going to feel like he did the 
wrong thing casting me.' " 

Director Roland Joffé was standing by 
on the set, watching his star grow more 
and more agitated. Deciding to help him let 
off steam, Joffé drew close to Swayze and 
hissed, “Со for me." 

"I knew what he was saying, and I just 
went, ‘Fuck you! " Swayze says. “And he 
built me to a point where I was screaming at 
the top of my lungs— Fuck you!’—backing 
him up, going insane, spitting all over him, 
going ballistic. We froze the crew in their 
tracks, because they thought Roland and | 
were really going to be beating cach other to 
a pulp. And then it was boom! ‘Roll cam- 
era.’ Wham, we got it on the first take.” 

It was a classic bonding ritual between a 
director and his star. “After we'd done the 
scene, he hugged me and said, ‘Now I know 
we've got trust,'" recalls Swayze. "From 
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then on, I knew I was gonna fall in love with 
Roland Joffé and be spoiled by this man.” 
For the role of Max, Swayze says he allowed 
the director to lead him deeper into his psy- 
che than he has ever dared venture, “to that 
place where you fear you'll go crazy, you'll 
kill somebody, you'll die, you'll disappear or 
something. And Roland knows how to help 
you in those moments, rather than 98 per- 
cent of the time as an actor [when] you're 
stuck out on a limb by yourself." 

“I wanted Patrick to know that it didn't 
matter what state he was in, he would have 
a friend and an ally and someone to kick his 
butt if it was necessary," says Joffé. 
"Someone to provide what's needed. And 
that's all directing's about—you're just a 
kind of advanced butler, I think.” 


7 ЕХБ: IS BEING DISINGENU- 
t ous; Roland Јо is 
ES L anobody’s manservant. 
After lunch break, he strides about 
the set's two immense second-story 
rooms with the authoritative air of a man at 
home in this faded relic of British rule in In- 
dia—as well as in charge of a $27 million 
motion picture. As cinematographer Peter 
Biziou's gaffers set up lights, Joffé admires a 
series of Indian portraits hanging high on a 
plaster wall; his step-grandfather, artist Jacob 
Epstein, once sculpted Nehru. 

His flinty blue eyes are his most arresting 
feature and a powerful tool—by fixing his 
unwavering gaze on his listener, Joffé dis- 
arms and seduces. “He can command the 


[ 
| 
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attention of kings,” says his coproducer 
lain Smith, who likens the director to Ras- 
putin. “Не does this magnetic, hypnotic 
thing that is intended to say, “There is no 
one else in life except me—and I'm telling 
you, this is what I want.’ ” 

Joffé is an intellectual who loves to give 
impassioned lectures on India, her people 
and her culture, in clipped and precise British 
diction. By contrast, Swayze is the apotheo- 
sis of American emotional all-over-the-map- 
ness, prattling on in actorspeak about his 
“process,” “being in the moment,” and 
“nurturing my little bird” of creativity. Al- 
thoügh a marriage of opposites, Joffé and 
Swayze share a boundless zeal for 
the film that helped propel it for- 
ward through extreme difficul- 
ties. “We're on a mission from 
God," says Swayze. 

The film City of Joy is based on 
Dominique Lapierre’s uplifting, 
sentimental 1986 novel—which 
has sold 6.5 million copies world- 
wide—about life among the resi- 
dents of a bustee (a vibrant but des- 
perately poor slum) in Calcutta. 
The movie eliminates many of the 
book's characters, and a Polish priest has 
metamorphosed into an Irish nurse, Joan 
(Pauline Collins), who runs a medical clinic 
in the bustee. With screenwriters Mark Me- 
doff and Gérard Brach, Joffé fashioned a 
script that interweaves the life of the Western 
doctor Max Lowe with that of an Indian 
ricksha puller, Hasari Pal. Played by Om 
Puri, Hasari Pal is the hero of the film, the 
symbol of India’s tenacity, much as Dith 
Pran embodied the suffering of Cambodia in 
Joffé’s The Killing Fields. 

The doctor, a minor figure in the book, 
has been fleshed out to provide that all-im- 
portant character with whom Western audi- 
ences will identify. As the film opens, Max is 
a suicidal, lost soul who is searching for en- 
lightenment in India. Through 
his adventures with the bustee 
dwellers and his growing affec- 
tion for Hasari Pal, he is re- 
deemed and commits himself. 
anew to his profession. The emo- 
tional heart of City of Joy is the 
arc of friendship between Max 
and Hasari Pal, representing a 
bridge of understanding between 
East and West. 

"City of Joy is a hymn of praise 
to those who, when everything is 
against them, don't lose their 
ability to make noble choices,” 
says Joffé. In his mind, it com- 
pletes a trilogy he began with 
The Killing Fields, his searing 
1984 portrayal of the rape of 
Cambodia, and continued with 
The Mission, the 1986 depiction of 
the slaughter of a Brazilian Indian 
tribe caught between Jesuit mis- 
sionaries and avaricious colonial- 
ists in the 18th century. A self-in- 
vented, freewheeling champion 


of the world’s underdogs, Joffé has made a 
career of bringing compelling footage back 
from impossible Third World locations. All 
three films are tributes to the resilience and 
dignity of the disenfranchised people they 
depict. “Inside here, symbolically, is all of 
us," he says of City of Joy's Calcutta. “In- 
side this complex, convoluted, rich city are 
all human beings.” 

Estimable ambitions to be sure, but Cal- 
cutta did not lift her skirts easily to Joffé—in 
fact, she gave the director the fight of his life. 
With a long history of Western exploitation 
behind them, Calcutta's citizens are hyper- 
sensitive about the city's international image 


as a hellhole of poverty and disease. While it 
is true that roughly a third of her 12 million 
residents are destitute, a handful of local poli- 
паапѕ and intellectuals objected to Holly- 
wood blowing into town to film its glossy 
interpretation of slum life. Why couldn’t 
City of Joy show the other side of Calcutta, 
too: her lively literary scene, her art, and her 
music? They attacked the script, in which, as 
they saw it, the Western doctor and nurse are 
the sole rescuers of the impoverished masses. 
Buddhayev Battacharia, minister of culture 
of the state of West Bengal’s Communist 
government, spearheaded a media campaign 
against City of Joy, saying it would show that 
“the people of this city are unconcemed 
about the misery of their fellow citizens. 


IN CALCUTTA, JOFFE (RIGHT) FOUND HIMSELF IN TROUBLED WATERS. 
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Only the whites are the saviors.” 

As a result, the movie was plagued by 
protests that shut down production almost 
every time they ventured into the streets. 
The set was firebombed, two assistant direc- 
tors were accused of allegedly murdering an 
Indian journalist (there was no evidence to 
file charges), and various bureaucratic and 
legal harassments were designed to goad City 
of Joy into packing up and going home. Iron- 
ically, Joffé, self-styled champion of the 
oppressed, was held up as an oppressor. At 
times his brash, assertive manner and air of 
noblesse oblige were a liability as he attempt- 
ed to court the powerful people who 


TROUBLE The set was fire- 


bombed, and two Indian assistant directors were 


accused of murdering a Calcutta journalist. 


could help his cause. Most discouragingly, 
Joffé did not even win the support of his fel- 
low director Satyajit Ray, the lion of Indian 
cinema, whom Joffé felt held in his hands the 
power to stop City of Joy’s troubles. 

As frustrated as he was by his powerless- 
ness over the forces that opposed him, Joffé 
was equally gratified by the esprit de corps 
and heady creative atmosphere between Indi- 
an and Western cast and crew members on 
City of Joy. On the set at least, he could still 
feel that surge of power that is a film direc- 
tor’s favorite fix. Swayze was his ideal col- 
laborator: Joffé might not be able to control 
the world outside, but here in movieland 
was an actor willing to relinquish all control, 
“to be putty in his hands,” as Swayze put it. 

While Joffé's adversary was 
Calcutta herself, Swayze faced an 
internal opponent: "My de- 
mons,” as he calls the angst that 
both bedevils him and fires his 
creativity. City of Joy is Swayze’s 
Big Chance, his best opportunity 
to catapult himself out of the 
sexiest-hunk-alive ghetto. He 
came to India bound and deter- 
mined to turn in the perfor- 
mance of his career. "I would 
have done this movie for noth- 
ing," he says. "I would have 
paid them to do this movie." 


THE NEWS THAT SWAYZE HAD 
won the role of Max Lowe 
prompted a unanimous reaction 
in Hollywood. “You must be out 
of your fucking mind!" was the 
response of one actor, according 
to City of Joy's producer Jake 
Eberts. Had Joffé taken leave of 
his senses? Sure, Swayze was а 
major star, bankable in certain 


| 


movie genres. He had sucked in droves of 
female viewers to see his two through-the- 
roof hits, Dirty Dancing and Ghost. But in the 
first, he played a hip-grinding stud, and in 
the second, he was dead. Send him to Cal- 
cutta to play a doctor in a heavy drama with 
a major director? “Not one person in the 
whole business said to me, "That's a great 
choice,” reports Eberts. "People would 
come up to me in restaurants and say, ‘Are 
you sure about this? ” 

Before the casting controversy, Eberts and 
Joffé, who share producer credit, had dedi- 
cated four years to getting City of Joy air- 
borne. They purchased the rights to La- 
pierre's novel in 1986; Eberts, whose former 
company Goldcrest financed Gandhi and The 
Killing Fields, secured independent French fi- 
nancing for the film. When that source dried 
up, the partners set up City of Joy at Warner 
Bros. By spring of 1990, a City of Joy ad- 
vance team was in residence in Calcutta. 
Two hundred and fifty workers toiled for 
eight weeks to construct the $1.4 million 
five-acre City of Joy bustee set, tricked out 
with hydraulic sprinklers and water tanks to 
simulate the monsoon, on a patch of derelict 
land owned by Indian Oil. Casting director 
Priscilla John began a search for Indian actors 
to play 38 speaking roles in the film. 

Preproduction was due to start on Sep- 
tember 17 and shooting in November. 
Eberts recalls that he was in Toronto on 
September 10 when the phone rang. It was 
Warner boss Terry Semel. Production chief 
Mark Canton was on the other line. “I 
didn’t have the guts to tell you without 
someone on the phone to help me through 
this,” began Semel, “but we're pulling 
ош.” Having already spent $3 million on 
the film, the studio had cold feet over the 
script. "They felt it was a turnoff,” says 
Eberts. “It was too realistic, or too tough.” 

Three months later, Eberts found a new 
home for City of Joy at his friend Mike Me- 
davoy’s TriStar Pictures; that studio pur- 
chased domestic distribution rights while 
Wamer’s retained some key foreign territo- 
ries for the investment it had already made. 
TniStar’s deal didn't give the studio casting 
approval of the male lead—a good thing for 
Joffé, who ran into some aversion to Swayze 
from Medavoy. "Mike did as a good studio 
head should do and raised all the problems,” 
says Joffé. "He made me fight a bit." 

Eberts admits that he, too, had his 
doubts about Swayze. In fact, Joffé alone 
was certain he'd found the right Max mere 
minutes after Swayze walked into his of- 
fice. "There were two things that struck 
me about Patrick," he says. "One, he 
couldn't wait to come in. We'd agreed on 
the date we were going to meet, and then he 
just said, ‘I can’t bear this, can I come in on 
Friday instead of Monday?’ Then, he'd just 
come off Point Break, so this beach bum 
walked in. His hair was long, he was beard- 
ed. He was not very articulate. But he had it, 
he just had it. I don’t know what if is, but as 
he started talking to me, I thought, "This 
really smells good, this is feeling right.’ " 


“PATRICK TAUGHT US TO SWIM,” SAYS YOUNG ACTOR IMRAN KHAN (TOP, HOLDING ROPE). 
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A spiritual seeker and Buddhist who had 
long dreamed of going to India, Swayze 
poured out his heart to Joffé about his deep 
identification with Max’s pain and self-loath- 
ing. Weeping, he convinced the director that 
the lifelong battle he has waged with his own 
brutalizing drive to succeed was perfect for 
Max. “I could see someone who is very rig- 
orous with himself,” says Joffé, “who obvi- 
ously had a tremendous amount of discipline 
as a dancer, probably very young had an 
enormous desire to achieve. But he was 
never going to fill the cup—that was set up 
from the early days. Someone had worked 
out how to put the carrot just out of reach, 
and it was going to stay out of 
reach forever." 

“In my meeting with Roland, 
my emotions went all the way 
across the board," recalls Swayze. 
“Because this man stimulated so 
many things in me. I cried, things 
came out of me. . . .” He pauses. 
“I came as close to begging for a 
role as I ever have in my life." 

Finally, the director believed 
that Swayze was genuinely more 
moved by City of Joy as a great 
story than as a career choice. “What I heard 
in the voice was not a man who was saying 
‘I want a leading role,’ or ‘I want to work 
with this caliber of director or this caliber of 
film.’ I heard a man saying ‘I want to feel 
what this man feels—I feel it. 1 don't know if 
I'm а good actor, but I can feel it.’ ” 


Ü C Hose SIMPLE WORDS I 
| feel it, in synergy 
with his raw virility and 

dancer’s grace, are the essence of 
Patrick Swayze’s screen appeal. He 


is a man uncommonly engaged by his exis- 
tence, a big, earnest bundle of instincts and 
nerve endings on overdrive. "There's 
somebody alive in there," says Joffé. In 
conversation, Swayze will go on endlessly 
about “my insides,” detailing his passions 
and insecurities. The specifics are less inter- 
esting than his unquestionable sincerity, 
which often moves him to tears, sending 
him groping for a Kleenex. 
“This film has been such an ordeal,” says 
Swayze. “I guess I’ve had a great time with 
this character, but it’s also been horrifying.” 
| In this afternoon's scene, Max and Joan will 
| pay a visit to the head of the crime syndicate, 
| Ghatak, to ask him not to increase the pro- 
tection money he extracts from the City of 
Joy clinic. The doctor and nurse tell Ghatak 
that the clinic cannot afford to pay him 
more, and Max explodes in a rage. “Didn't 
get much sleep last night,” mutters Swayze 
as he waits to be called to the set. “I’m deep 
into Max's anger now—in this scene, I have 
to get worked ир.” 

The ultimate Method actor, Swayze has 
virtually taken on the emotional existence 
of his character throughout the shoot. In 
the early weeks of production, he bur- 


rowed so deeply into Max's depression that 
he made a mess of himself. On the set, he 
would stare at the wrist bandages covering 
the once-bloody makeup wounds, traces of 
his character's suicide attempt. Off-hours, 
he'd hole up in the hotel in a chain-smok- 
ing, insomniac funk, obsessively reading 
the script. “It was scary. I mean, some- 
times I would be throwing up in my room 
just from the emotion, you know. I got 
more and more reclusive and left the room 
only to run down and dive into the pool." 

Joffé planned a way for Swayze to discov- 
er Calcutta as Max would. The director dis- 
patched him on his very first day in India to 


Mother Teresa's hospice, where he fetched 
potatoes and cared for the dying residents. 
As soon as Swayze's car pulled out of the 
grounds of the lush Oberoi Grand hotel, the 
walled oasis that was home to the City of Joy 
production, he drank in the pulsating sea of 
humanity that is Calcutta: beggars swarming 
over his car, beseeching him to roll down the 
windows; women with suckling babies 
crawling with flies; ricksha wallahs pushing 
and shoving and ringing their bells; a child 
squatting to defecate in an open sewer; and 
the pungent smells of putrefaction, pollution, 
and spices. Swayze got the jolt to his per- 
spective that is Calcutta's first lesson. "I'm 
telling you," he says, "any little problems 
I've had in my life are a joke." (Throughout 
shooting, Swayze eschewed any star perks; 
notes Collins, "It would be obscene to be 
rushing around in limos and motor homes 
here.) 

“I want the best of both cultures" was 
Joffé’s plea to his cast and crew. In prepro- 
duction, the director organized improvisa- 
tional workshops run by theater veteran 
Donald MacKechnie, which helped him cast 
some Indian roles, familiarize the actors with 
one another, and flesh out the script. Some 
of the Indian cast, well-known in their own 
country, were dubious about what seemed 
like a lot of Hollywood touchy-feeliness. 
"People were skeptical," says Shabana Azmi, 
who plays Pal's wife, Kamla. “They were 
professional actors—what did they need 
these workshops for? And then everybody 
really started enjoying themselves." 

One afternoon on City of Joy's bustee set, 
Azmi sits modestly draped in Kamla’s 
shawl on the steps of the clinic, where a 
monsoon scene is being filmed. Joffé and 
Biziou are fiddling with the rain machines, 
and Swayze is passing the time practicing 
swinging from a rope that hangs from a 
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tree; it is part of an amateurish ‘Singin’ in 
the Rain” sequence that will be shot in 
about a week. Azmi draws her bare feet up 
under her and watches Swayze frolicking 
with the two young actors who play the 
Pals’ sons, Imran Badsah Khan and Santu 
Chowdhury. The boys, whom Swayze has 
been teaching to swim in the Oberoi pool, 
shriek adoringly as he tosses them around. 

"He's the most hardworking actor I have 
ever met in my entire life,” says Azmi, who 
has been in more than 100 films in India and 
appeared in Madame Sousatzka. In her home- 
town of Bombay, she is a political activist 
and spokesperson for slum residents. 


AUDITION “T cried, things 


came out of те,” says Swayze. “I came as close 


to begging for a role as I have in my life.” 


“American actors think and think and think 
and analyze everything," she says. "Patrick 
was so deeply affected by the part in the be- 
ginning. One day, I saw him looking really 
lonely—this was after Lisa [Niemi, his 
wife] had gone. I have yet to see another 
human being so completely entwined with 
his partner as he is with Lisa—and he was 
completely lost, he looked very pale. I sat 
with him and said, ‘Are you all right?’ And 
he said, ‘Mmm.’ And then he said, ‘Not 
really. It's Max; Max is just tearing me up, 
and I don't know what to do.’ He was so 
agonized with the part—l mean, he had 
tears in his eyes. And I said, "Terrible 
things are happening to this actor!’ ” 

It all got to be a bit much, however, 
when Azmi and Collins would be relaxing 
by the Oberoi pool and frequently a wild- 
eyed Swayze materialized before them. 
“Pauline and I keep laughing and saying 
we're lazy cows,” says Azmi. “He fright- 
ens the shit out of us because we're sitting 
by the pool and suddenly Uncle Patrick 
comes with his script and says ‘Listen, you 
guys, 1 need to say something to you’ with 
the fervor and intensity of a child.” 

“I drove them crazy,” admits Swayze. 
“They almost started running from me af- 
ter a while.” 


TS PRETTY MUCH ALWAYS E 
been pedal to the metal for 5 
Patrick Wayne Swayze, born 
in 1952 in Houston, Texas. His fa- — 
ther, Jesse Wayne Swayze, was a 
soft-spoken engineer and sometime cow- 
boy; his mother, Patsy, ran a local dance 
school and passed on her own ferocious 
drive to her second child. “My mother 
wanted me to be everythin; : 
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A provocative new film from producers of "sex, lies, and vid 


as a whirling sexual dervish 
with a tough core of 


intelligence and wit." 
— Peter Travers, ROLLING STONE 
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"Kensit is absolutely 
adorable. . . deserves serious 


Oscar consideration." 
Jeff Craig, SIXTY SECOND PREVIEW 


"Patsy Kensit exudes 


charisma in 'Twenty-One.'" 
—Bruce Williamson, PLAYBOY 


"The perfect showcase 
for Kensit's range and 


skills as an actress." 
-PREMIERE 
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E Patsy Kensit 
takes you on a whirlwind 


ride in this wildly provocative 
and uninhibited slice-of- 
life about coming of 
age in the 90's. 
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trained me to have the ability to be every- 
a physical way," says Swayze. 
“The biggest thing I remember growing up 
is you don’t look at pain and you don’t 
look at fear and insecurity—you just do it. 
The approach is to apply will and drive 
over everything." 

He was raised to be both an artist and a 
brute. As a kid, Swayze simultaneously wor- 
shiped Fred Astaire and Tarzan. “I had a lot 
of intensity built in; had nothing to do with 
my mother, I just was of her mold," he says. 
“And the thing that saved my life from that 
was my father’s gentleness. He was a very 
sweet human being, but you didn’t mess 
with him either." 

Inevitably, Swayze's body 
would be his destiny. After he 
jetéd with some New York ballet 
companies and appeared on 
Broadway in Grease, Swayze and 
Niemi, a former dance protégé of 
his mother’s, moved to Los Ange- 
les. He did a roller boogie in his 
film debut, 1979’s Skatetown, 
U.S.A., then joined a cast ten 
years younger than he as С. 
Thomas Howell’s older brother 
in Francis Coppola’s The Outsiders. He 
played Confederate gent Orry Main in the 
smash miniseries North and South and its se- 
quel and later appeared in a string of for- 
gettable action movies. 


ў | ОМЕОМЕ НАР A BETTER 
Пр idea what to do with 
VL Swayze in 1987, when 
he was cast in Dirty Dancing. As 
dance-instructor-from-the-wrong- 
side-of-the-tracks Johnny Castle, Swayze's 
pelvic-swiveling courtship of Jennifer Grey 
was box office gold. "Dance is what made 
Patrick a star," says Dirty Dancing producer 
Linda Gottlieb. "There's some- 
thing about dancing that totally 
sexualizes a man for a woman's 
audience, that makes you see a 
man in a different way." 

Next Swayze slipped back into 
the action genre with two ill-con- 
sidered choices, as an intellectual 
bouncer in Road House and a cop 
in Next of Kin. But when 1990's 
Ghost went through the roof, 
pulling in more than half a billion 
dollars internationally, it became 
abundantly clear that Swayze's 
appeal was primarily to women, 
not men. “It’s that softness in 
him,” says one producer, ex- 
plaining why action pictures are 
not Swayze's best genre. “Maybe 
that’s effective to a portion of the 
audience, but I don’t think young 
men want to see their heroes cry- 
ing on Barbara Walters." 

Women respond to Swayze be- 
cause he is not one of those tire- 
some modern men who slouch 


away muttering that too many demands are 
being placed on them. He can commit, wants 
to commit—he can't live without you. In 
Ghost, Swayze's devotion to Demi Moore 
was convincingly stalwart even in death, his 
masculinity potent enough to make foreplay 
out of potters clay. "Women think he 
would fight for you, take care of you, ro- 
mance you, be all of the things they long 
for on an emotional level,” says Ghost di- 
rector Jerry Zucker. "Which is a lot differ- 
ent from making logical, intellectual deci- 
sions about the kind of guy you would get 
along with. When people go to the movies 
and put their brain under the seat, they 


want to have an emotional experience. And 
there's Patrick, and you feel honesty rather 
than cleverness.” 

Major stardom brought with it the requi- 
site rough patch, he says; after Dirty Danc- 
ing, "I started feeling bad about myself. I 
was starting to believe the hype a little 
bit—and when that happens, it’s down- 
hill." He escaped into thrill-seeking, in- 
dulging his "adrenaline junkie" side. There 
were too many fast motorcycle rides on 
Mulholland Drive and too much beer. His 
marriage grew strained. One night after 
trashing a hotel room, he quit drinking and 
decided to have a look inside at what he'd 
always been going too fast to sec. 

His compulsion to prove himself gave 


To PLAY POOMINA, SENGUPTA HAD TO ALLAY HER FATHER'S FEARS. 
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way to inner explorations; he dabbled in 
est, Scientology, you-name-the-New Age 
philosophy. He began to reconcile the war- 
ring sides of his nature, the sensitive man 
versus macho man. “When I realized that 
there was something that people would 
care about other than what I could do with 
my body, I got into everything I could 
think of. And then I read Zen and the Art of 
Archery and Zen and the Art of Motorcycle 
Maintenance, and that started me getting a 
little bit more of an Eastern point of view.” 

Swayze sees last summer's Point Break as 
a breakthrough in which he integrated the 
wild man in him with the mystic. He 


DARING At Sengupta’s second 


audition, “she unbuttoned four of my shirt 
buttons, until I had to stop her,” says Joffe. 


learned to surf and skydive for the role of 
Bodhi, his surfer-bank robber searching for 
that perfect (brain) wave. “Patrick is pain- 
fully committed,” says Point Break director 
Kathryn Bigelow. “He would give 5,000 
percent of himself.” 

City of Joy feels like the kind of recogni- 
tion he’s always yearned for, “that I have 
something inside of me that’s worth some- 
thing.” The role of Max demands no danc- 
ing, brawling, or jumping out of planes— 
only that he live up to Joffé’s mandate: 
“Don’t act, only feel.” When Niemi left Cal- 
cutta early in the shoot for a six-week retum 
to the States, she gave him a pep talk, 
“which really tore me up. She said, “Buddy, 
you're a positive, optimistic jerk to a fault. 
When your dad died, you found 
a way to turn it positive and 
make it work for you; or your 
manager died or your friends 
have died of AIDS, whatever— 
your dog dies. There's got to be a 
lot of grief down there that you 
have not been willing to look 
at.'" Niemi's prediction was, of 
course, correct. "The last thing 
she left me with is ‘If you'll allow 
yourself to go down and look at 
that pain and live in it for Max, 
you'll be wonderful. And if not, 
you'll blow the biggest opportu- 
nity you've ever had.’ " 


FOR 23-YEAR-OLD SUNEETA SEN- 
gupta, standing on the balcony of 
the godfather's house in a spar- 
kling yellow sari, City of Joy pre- 
sented an opportunity too—and 
one she had no intention of blow- 
ing. The young actress met Joffé 
while he was searching for a girl 
to play Poomina, Max's fatherless 


friend who is sucked into the godfather’s 
world of prostitution. Joffé, to test Sengup- 
ta's sophistication, asked if she had ever slept 
with a man. Too embarrassed to respond, 
she left the casting office—only to reappear a 
few days later. Seductively dressed, "she 
looked me in the eye and put her hand on my 
chest,” says Joffé, “which by itself was an ex- 
traordinary thing for an Indian girl to do. 
Then she unbuttoned four of my buttons, one 
at a time, until I had to stop her." Sengupta 
bagged the part—only to inform Joffé days lat- 
er that she would have to give it up, because it 
upset her father so. That same day, Mr. Sen- 
gupta called the director and asked him not 
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the world. Said Ashok Dasgupta, edit 
Communist daily newspaper Aaj Kal, 
a house, and there are darker sides 
house. But no one has the right to Рош, 
harsh torchlight on those dark comers уу 

While City of Joy ends with the m e 
message that culture clashes can be reso T 
by friendship and trust, no such rO А 
ment took place in the real-life making © Ше 
film. The protests continued until the crew 
packed up and headed for London just oe 
before Rajiv Gandhi was assassinated. n 
sum, the film's troubles cost it fourteen 
shooting days, at a price tag of $2.5 million; 
the production shot in Bombay and London 


AN GUI SH “Patrick was so 


agonized, ” recalls Shabana Azmi. “And I said, 


‘Terrible things are happening to this actor 


to let her quit. “She must do the film,” he 
said, “because she wants it so badly." 

Poomina appears briefly in the godfather 
scene, peeking around a doorway and 
catching Max’s eye. Between setups, Sen- 
gupta fans herself demurely and talks about 
what it’s like to be a middle-class Indian 
girl with the acting bug. “In India, it’s still 
not really respectable to be in film,” she ex- 
plains. “Му friends think I’m crazy. They 
say, You can stay home and be married.’ ” 
She says she would not have gone after the 
part of Poomina if it required nudity, “Ьс- 
cause I have to live here. If I lived abroad, I 
might feel differently." 

The inclusion of the characters Poomina 
and Ghatak—clearly representing prostitu- 
tion and organized crime in Cal- 
cutta—was a key reason why 
City of Joy's opponents fought the 
film so fiercely. Given the pride 
and volatility of the Bengali peo- 
ple, Joffé had expected some re- 
sistance to City of Joy. “The na- 
ture of Calcutta is to have a 
battle,” he says. But what he 
could not have predicted was 
how the film would make politi- 
cal hay in an election year for the 
Marxists who ruled the state. The 
Communists had objected in 
1989 when India’s central govern- 
ment, controlled by the rival 
Congress Party, granted the film 
permission to shoot in India. The 
state government had no legal au- 
thority to overrule that deci- 
sion—but it could advance itself 
as the defender of poor, belea- 
guered Calcutta’s honor. Joffé was 
vilified as a white colonialist intent 
on exploiting the seamy side of 
Calcutta life to "sell poverty" to 


SWAYZE “IS NOT JUST THIS PRETTY Boy,” 


what could not be accomplished in Calcutta. 
Still, the news was not all bad: Joffé, a docu- 
mentarian at heart, says the unpredictability 
of Calcutta’s streets was bracing and lent ex- 
citement to the footage. “I love things that 
are vibrant and moving and unexpected.” 
When he decided to make his film in 
Calcutta, Joffé says he resolved to accept 
her on her own terms: “I’m going to let 
this place come to me, and I'll learn from 
it.” One lesson he learned, in fruitless 
meetings with Battacharia, Dasgupta, and 
West Bengal chief minister Jyoti Basu, was 
that his straightforwardness and resolutely 
Western perspective could be self-defeat- 
ing. At one meeting in particular with Das- 
gupta in which the two men failed to rec- 
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SAYS Azmi, 


cir differences, he wished h. were 
» perceptive about the Indian sensibil- 

me as very slow; I was dense,” he ad- 

ity. D didn't get the point.” 

mits. far Joffés most confounding qi. 


But by far 5 й i 
lemma was the silent, implacable opposition 


of Satyajit Ray. Om DE whe acted in 
Ray’s film Sadgati, says that v S stature asa 
cultural icon 1n Calcutta gave him the Power 
to stop the protests against City of Joy. “Peo. 
hat his word matters," says Puri. 
lent encourages the Opposition, the 
politicians, to go against ш ee | 

Ray said privately that he dic not like the 
script’s emphasis on Calcutta’s poverty, and 
he also objected to what he saw as 
misleading factual points. But Puri, 
in а visit to Ray along with Azmi, 
Collins, and Swayze, appealed to 
the director to make a public state- 
ment supporting City of Joy’s right 
to film on the grounds of artistic 
freedom. Ray promised that he 
would but remained silent, pleading 
illness; in his 70s, he suffers from 
heart trouble. Joffé himself paid two 
visits to Ray, and it is not hard to 
imagine what Ray's feelings might 
have been upon greeting Joffé at the door to 
his apartment on Bishop Lefroy Road: here 
was an aggressive younger filmmaker com- 
manding all the resources that Hollywood 
studio money can buy—the kind of money 
that Ray has never had at his disposal. And 
Joffé was asking for help in poking his cam- 
eras around in Ray's own backyard. 

"For a start, when he opened the door, I 
came up to about his nipples," says Joffé 
with wry amusement. *And then he went 
and sat in a corner in a huge wing chair in 
this great dusty study with an old fan. He 
told me that he wrote his own music and 
wrote his own screenplays—I mean, any- 
thing that would make me feel like a kind of 
Junior. And he said, ‘You’ve only made 
three films.’ But the chair I sat on 
Was, you know, close to the 
floor. It was like something out 
of The Great Dictator.” 

Breaking his public silence on 
City of Joy last October, Ray out- 
lined his position in a letter. 

Here is the truth,” he wrote. “I 
didn’t like the script for the rea- 
son that you surmise correctly [its 
focus on Calcutta’s slums]. But I 
also believe in the artist’s right to 
express himself freely without in- 
terference from the authorities. Í 
warned Joffé before the shooting 

gan that they would have the 
Breatest difficulty shooting on lo- 


oncile th 


ple feel t 
“Being 51 


experienced in some of my films. 
his was proved to be true, and 
Jof approached me again asking 
tac to issue a public statement. 
© said one word from me 
would ensure peaceful shooting: 
15 was, of course, nonsense, 35 
the troublemakers were hood- 


cation in Calcutta, as I had myself 


` 
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lums who held me in scant respect.” Ray 
says that after a brief illness, he called Batta- 
charia, “whom I knew well, and asked him 
to take immediate measures so that the 
shooting of City of Joy could proceed peace- 
fully. He acted accordingly, and the rest of 
the shooting went off smoothly.” 

Joffé's version of events differs sharply, 
of course—but he is not interested in slag- 
ging off Satyajit Ray or Calcutta. By and 
large, the film company was warmly em- 
braced by the people of the city, which 
"has a strange way of hugging you even 
when it kicks your ankles.” He adds, “I 
don't want to say how horrible it was. be- 


SEX "My sixteen-year-old niece lost her 
virginity because of Dirty Dancing,” says a 


bold stares from women when us ame 
in his tight black jeans and Касае b 
Swayze has remained HCO DRE 
up here on his perch. But now a | Т 
aged blond woman has CRO HE їр 
and is making her way. тшш А à 
the steps. He smiles politely as she 5 ps 
about ten feet away. “My sixteen-yca 

old niece lost her virginity becar 
Dirty Dancing,” she says, puffing after ei 
climb. “Will you sign this poster o 
her?" Swayze lets out a belly laugh ana 
takes the poster, a dreamy art shot of him 
posing shirtless with his horse Tammen, 
and signs it. As the woman turns to leave, 


female fan. Swayze lets out a belly laugh. 


Cause it was not horrible. What’s the point 
of coming here and then running and say- 
ing, Well, aren't they behaving badly?’ "' 
How did he feel about spending $27 mil- 
lion on a popular entertainment in the 
midst of such desperate suffering? His reply 
is swift. “I think it’s well worthwhile 
spending that kind of money to give a 
voice to people who don’t normally have a 
Voice,” he says. “Calcutta is a city like any 
other city anywhere else in the world. They 
are entitled to have an international film 
made in their city.” He adds that of the 
film’s budget, “probably $7 million or $8 
million went into the Calcutta economy.” 
His own favorite moment during the 
shoot was a scene celebrating the building of 
the City of Joy clinic. Residents of a leper col- 
ony in Titigar had been hired for the day, 
and a party atmosphere was created with 
food and music. “I said, "Well, everybody 
dances now,’ ” says Joffé, “never occurring 
to me that it’s been a long time since any- 
body had asked these people to dance. And 
one of the boys started dancing, and these lit- 
tle fingerless hands were starting to clap, and 
their faces were ecstatic. Their excitement and 
their exuberance was that they were allowed 
to be people, and they felt valuable, and— 
that’s just my story. Those are the things 
that keep me going. It’s not a bad way to 
spend $27 million, getting lepers to dance.” 


AST FALL, A COUPLE 
of weeks after Swayze re- 
united with Joffé in Lon- 
don to loop City of Joy, the actor 
was sitting high in the bleachers in 


an arena on the Albuquerque state fair- 
grounds, watching an Arabian horse 
jumping class. Though he drew some 


he calls after her. “Tell her not to do it 
unless she loves him!” 

Swayze and Tammen had their own 
moment in the ring earlier this morning, 
when he showed the stallion in a halter 
class of 30 in front of five judges. “I was 
more nervous than for any movie," he 
says. He and Niemi have traveled here, 
along with their trainer, Tom McNair, to 
show several of Swayze's sixteen Arabian 
horses, another of his passions. After the 
halter class, he, Niemi, and McNair dis- 
cussed Tammen's performance, with 
which they were all delighted, over hash 
browns and eggs in the fairgrounds' 
chuck wagon. Swayze described the fine 
points of guiding a horse to "reach and 
show” in competition, Standing up to 
demonstrate the animal grace that the 
judges want to see in a stallion. "You 
want him to have a lot of pizzazz and 
presence,” he said. Nostrils flaring, 
Swayze drew himself up tall and proud 
with one cowboy boot cocked slightly 
back to show off his leg lines. 

"The great thing about training Egyptian 
Arabians is you have to get their coopera- 
tion," he says now as his eyes follow the 
progress of a jumper in the ring. “That’s 
the key—the beauty is in not squelching 
their spirit but to keep it alive. It’s the same 
as with an actor—finding how to keep the 
little bird alive, not beat it into submis- 
sion." As he sits talking horses, Swayze 
seems more relaxed than in India, as if he 
has exorcised some of his own demons 
along with Max's. 

Niemi says that when they were in 
London, she and Swayze were being driv- 
en back to their hotel one evening after а 
long day of looping City of Joy. “He was 
: É SERIES 
incredibly tired,” she says, “and | looked 
over at him, and he had the most beatific 
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expression on his face. га never seen that 
expression before. It was just real. “a 
She searches for the right word a 
isfaction. Usually he s real uptight: “Pye 
ot to do something, Гус got to make & 
better.’ But this time, he didn’t have E 
ke it better. 
mi os thrilled when he saw City of 


Joy. “I could put my foot in my mouth 


but this movie feels like it could be a clas- 
sic. And the wonderful thing is, it’s not 
about a star, it’s an ensemble. It's not 
about a white Western boy coming in to 
save the day. All my wildest and happiest 
dreams—Roland has done it. This is the 
first time I’ve been in a movie 
where everything 1 hoped for is 
there, where I don’t have to 
apologize for it after I’ve seen 
it." After a moment, he says, “J 
don’t know if it’s a movie for 
cynics.” 

Swayze intends to nurture the 
bond he forged with Joffé, not to 
let it languish like so many ac- 
tor-director connections do once 
a film wraps. “1 really love this 
guy, I really love him,” he says, 
his voice breaking. “He changed my 
life." Out comes a Kleenex to dab at the 
eyes. Does he see Joffé as a father figure? 
"No, more of the big brother I never 
had," he says sniffling. He and Joffé are 
developing three more projects together; 
Joffé will produce Without a Word, a small 
dance film Swayze and Niemi plan to ap- 
pear in together for Twentieth Century 
Fox. "I'm nervous about going out into 
the real world, working with another di- 
rector. Which is silly, because Roland was 
Inspirational.” 

. While Joffé, too, looks forward to work- 
ing with Swayze again, he says he will also 
take great personal pleasure in seeing him 
expand into more challenging roles with 
other directors as a result of his strong per- 
formance in City of Joy. He swears that 
Swayze is so good that when the film is re- 
leased, he will win over all the skeptics. 
You'd have to try very, very hard to dis- 
like him,” he says. 
. When Swayze led Tammen before the 
Judges this Morning, the horse hit his 
mark on cue, lifted his head beautifully, 
ا‎ ms cars forward “аѕ pretty 25 
TIR ү ШЕ Star was smiling proudly 
mae T the ring—but Tammen aidui 
КОЙ ЕШ Several other Owners an 
ave made a point of telling 
P Ud McNair that their Rowe 
Prompted е S M better. Swayze NES 
ave conside spas чиеге ди 
because of his h Tammen morc hars | 
19: e starr jh andler’s celebrity? That, 
y he likes to think. “I don't 


mind losin?” : і 
shake.” ’ he says, “I just want a fair 


E editor Nancy Griffin wrote about 
Поа, 3 еізапа Prince of Tides fora 
ecember issue of PREMIERE 
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HERE'S HARDLY A MAN, WOM- 
an, or child who could suffer 
the exercise she has and still 
come out ahead,” says Roddy 
McDowall about Elizabeth Taylor, 60, his 
close friend for more than 50 years. The 
fact that Taylor, who recently married 
Larry Fortensky (number eight), is way 
ahead is evidenced in the two photographs 
above, both taken by McDowall. In 1964, 
McDowall, who had been snapping stars 


val 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY 


Roddy McDowall 


for years (and who has compiled his pho- 
tos in the books Double Exposure and Dou- 
ble Exposure, Take Two), was with Taylor 
during the filming of The Sandpiper. “She 
was washing her hair,” he says, “and I 
was sitting on her bed, and we were talk- 
ing through the wall. Suddenly she came 
out, and I said, ‘Just stop right there!’ It 
took two shots.” Nearly 30 years later, it 
was Taylor who suggested restaging the 
same pose on the porch of her Bel Air 
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Liz Taylor, meet Liz Taylor, 27 years later— 


mo wonder she's Hollywood's reigning diva 


home. Unlike the first time, however, it 
was a ‘very long'' session, and 
McDowall and Taylor chose one of the 
last pictures taken. (The photographer 
points out that his subject, the daughter 
of an art dealer, possesses a “shrewd eye 
for pictures of herself.) “Can you imag- 
ine?" asks McDowall, marveling at Tay- 
lor’s willingness to be scrutinized next to 
her breathtaking younger self. “She has 
enormous chutzpa. BRUCE BIBBY 
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The skit was worthy, but taking 


"Wayne's World’ from ‘Saturday Night Live” 


to the big screen was not party time 


"EE Ku 


WAVES OF FISTS ROLL HIGH OVER A SEA OF 
heads at a steamy nightclub in Hollywood. 
Joined to these fists are biceps with tattoos, tor- 
sos of babes and studs sporting oversize crucifix- 
es and leather and shredded jeans and lacy push- 
up tops. An acre of long, wild hair falls on 
scattered cleavage and bare pecs as the fists 
shake, Arsenio-style, at the stage above. 

But the stage is empty; the band left hours ago. 
The beat actually comes from a tape, the haze of 
faux smoke blows from a machine. And the crowd 
is a group of 450 extras, playing, for the 


ee - 


aaa 
TOP, LEFT TO RIGHT: 
LowE, MYERS, AND 
CARRERE. ABOVE: 
SPHEERIS AND 
MICHAELS AT THE 


VIDEO MONITOR. RIGHT: 


MYERS WATCHES 
CARVEY GET A “Suck 
KUT" 'DO. 
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who couldn't care less... 
untilihe-met.a man 


Who сопа care more: 


PATRICK SWAYZE 


CITY GF 
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random. Your ticket will be 


mailed to you. 
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most part, their own heavy-metal selves in 
duds mostly grabbed from their own closets. 
Metal-heads in their own excellent element. 


Except, that is, for a curious duo part- 
ing the masses. A smiling party guy with 
shoulder-length black hair, high-tops, 
black T-shirt, and a baseball hat that reads 
WAYNE'S WORLD pushes in, followed by a 
dweeb with a flannel-draped concert T, 
nerdy glasses, and a heap of ratty, 
blonder-than-life hair. From way back, 
no problem. From way close, problem. 
The fine crow's-feet 


named Bonnie and Terry Turner. This is 
their first screenplay. They're on the set 
every day knocking out new script pages, 
and they think it's real cool that they have 
chairs with their names on them. 

There is also, believe it or not, a movie 
veteran among this brood—pretty man 
Rob Lowe. That's right: Rob Lowe. In a 
wacko comedy. It’s no more surprising 
than Twin Peaks megababe Lara Flynn 
Boyle—we're talking schwiiing here—as a 
girl obsessed wi с. 

Misfits ог no, here 


under the first guy's 


eyes betray his 28 

years, and his LU 

looks kind of v 

like. The dweeb’s 

even bigger creases 
and bags under his 
36-year-old eyes, 
though the mop on 
his head looks com- 
pletely, 100 percent 
natural—not! 

Okay, so it’s, like, 
completely obvious 
that these dudes— 
Mike "Wayne Camp- 
bell” Myers and Dana 
“Garth Algar” Car- 
vey—don’t blend in 
among the just-bare- 


“I think | got to Hollywood too 
late,” says Lorne Michaels. 
There's not a lot of frills on 
this production. We don't 
even get advantage miles." 


ey are at the Arena 
nightclub on Santa 
Monica Boulevard. 
They have only $15 
million and a total of 
37 days in front of the 
camera to somehow 
flesh out a full-length 
feature from a ten- 
minute TV sketch. 
Add to that the fact 
that the shoot must end 
by September 24 so 
that Myers and Carvey 
will be ready for the 
live SNL premiere 
four days later. 
Enough worries to 
cause a Paramount Pic- 
J tures studio exec to go 


ly-postadolescent sol- 

diers of metallica. The real question is: 
Can these guys stand out enough—are 
they stellar enough—to carry a whole 
movie? Even if said movie, Wayne’s 
World, is an expanded version of their 
own Saturday Night Live hit skit? 

Leading man and coscreenwriter Myers 
has never made a film. Costar Carvey 
has. It was called Opportunity Knocks. 
He'd be the first to admit that no one 
opened the door. 

And then there’s director Penelope 
Spheeris, 46. The typical Spheeris feature 
is a low-budget job seen mostly on video- 
store shelves, if ас all: The Decline of West- 
ern Civilization and its sequel, rockumen- 
taries profiling punks and metal-heads, 
respectively; Suburbia, a punk tale of teen- 
age runaways; and The Boys Next Door, a 
sociopathic buddy movie with Charlie 
Sheen and Maxwell Caulfield. Spheeris is 
pure counterculture—from her long mane 
of magenta hair to her tight white-ribbed 
top and checkered pants—and her movies 
are provocative, unpredictable, often un- 
settling. They're not comedies. This 
movie is supposed to be one. 

The producer, Lorne Michaels, is the 
mastermind behind NBC’s Saturday Night 
Live. Excluding the comedy concert film 
Gilda Live, he has two feature films to his 
credit. One was called Nothing Lasts Forev- 
er. It hardly lasted at all. The other was 
j Three Amigos! Audiences and critics alike 
gave it the big hasta la vista, baby. 

Myers’s cowriters, also imported from 
SNL, are a sixteen-years-married couple 


completely mental. 
But, hey, Mr. Studio Exec—chill, man, 
take your Ritalin. This is Wayne’s World. 
The atmosphere’s a little different here. 


AS A TV SKETCH, "WAYNE'S WORLD" HAS 
come to occupy the hip mountaintop re- 
served for such small-screen icons as The 
Simpsons. Wayne and Garth’s public-access 
cable show, aired from Wayne's Aurora, Illi- 
nois, basement, had become so popular since 
its 1989 debut that Madonna asked to be on. 
This kind of heat, combined with Michaels’s 
newly signed multipicture production deal 
with Paramount, made “Wayne” ripe for the 
big screen. “There are a few things that 
come out of Saturday Night Live,” says Mi- 
chaels, “that you feel can go longer than the 
sketch—where there’s more to the world 
that the characters live in.” 

In Wayne’s new feature-length World, an 
ultrasmooth TV executive (Lowe) offers 
him a syndication deal that endangers his 
relationships with his girlfriend, a Canton- 
ese rocker (Tia Carrere), and Garth. After 
several failed script drafts, an acceptable 
version came through in June—just in time 
for SNL's four-month hiatus. And in the 
mere seven weeks before shooting began at 
the Paramount back lot, the producers had 
to select a cast, build sets, scout locations, 
get music, and, oh yes, nab a director. 

Enter Penelope Spheeris. One might be 
tempted to wonder that, with such short no- 
tice, maybe there wasn’t enough time to se- 
cure a real comedy director. To the contrary, 
assert the other principals. Spheeris produced 
Albert Brooks comedy shorts for SNL and 
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produced Brooks’s feature Real Life. More 
recently, she was a story editor on Roseanne. 
But this, they insist, is just gravy. 

“I have tremendous faith in Penelope,” 
says Michaels. “We could have gone with a 
more defined comedy director. But I wanted 
the picture to have more texture, style. It’s 
higher risk, there's no question about that. 
But every week on Saturday Night Live, we 
go from blank page to on the air in six days, 
so I’m used to risk. It's a question of whether 
or not this translates into a movie. Either it 
will be funny or it won't be funny.” 

“I like Penelope because she has a real 
rock ’n’ roll edge,” says Terry Turner. 
“The movie is kind of—and I’m not using 
this as a negative term—goofy. It doesn’t 
take itself too seriously and it needs some- 
thing to give a little bit of edginess to it.” 

Was Spheeris herself caught off guard by 
the producers’ invitation? “Мо,” she says, 
cackling, “I kind of fell down and kissed 
the ground and said, ‘Finally. Thank you, 
God.’ Nobody else who has done feature 
films knows anything about metal. They 
had to take their chances.” 

And then there was a certain other hiring 
choice (and we don’t mean cast members 
Donna Dixon, Brian Doyle Murray, Meat 
Loaf, Ed O'Neill, or Alice Cooper). “It 
was Lorne's idea for Rob Lowe," Myers 
says. “He'd done the show and he was real- 
ly, really funny." 

“Не? really, really a pro,” says Spheeris 
of Lowe. "This guy is really slick, really 
smooth, really knows how to, like, upstage 
everybody else in the frame, and I take my 
hat off to him for it, you know? He's deter- 
mined to make a spectacular comeback. 
And I think he's gonna do it." 


LUMMING IN HIS TRAIL- 

er behind Arena, Myers, 

still in Wayne-dress, fin- 

gers a strange coin. Around its 
periphery reads the message NI 
LOVE MIKE NI. It’s one of those stamp- 
your-own jobs his girlfriend. bought for 
him at a novelty shop on Melrose. She 
wanted it to say 1 LOVE MIKE, but, says 
Myers, "she kind of screwed it up." As he 
speaks, Myers drums his hands on his arms 
for a few beats, then gives his knuckles a 
good crack. Could it be that Wayne Camp- 
bell is hiding inside? Sure enough, Myers 
confesses: He Was a Teenage Wayne Wag. 
“I used to hang out with guys that were 
borderline juvenile delinquents,” he says, 
recalling his youth in Toronto. “But they 
weren't evil. What was interesting with a 
lot of them is that they also got good 


marks. And I would always be the con- - 
whipping _ 
snowballs at cars, I would be, like, ‘No — — 


science of the group. If we were 


whipping snowballs at old la 
‘Don’t put any rocks in the snowb 
could crack a windshield and cause ar 


“There is a homogencous North Ameri- 
can adolescent suburban heavy-metal expe- 
rience. When I would go down to the 
United States for soccer tournaments, it 
would be like, “You mean you also have 
long hair and hang out at the doughnut 
store and go to heavy-metal clubs and 
you're into babes? And you have wood 
paneling in your basement, too?’ ” 

Thus Myers begat Wayne and Wayne 
begat Myers's Toronto punk-club act in 
1980. And through the rest of his carecr— 
from Toronto's Sec- 


would look like the Nelsons.” Carvey 
does, however, enjoy a greatly expanded 
wardrobe. “Оп the show, I've always wom 
one T-shirt and one flannel,” he says. “Here, 
I've got, like, two T-shirts and two flannels. 
So, I went a little nuts. A little crazy." 


“I'M NOT SHOOTING THAT AGAIN." 
Penelope Spheeris is directing the scene 
at Arena in which Garth seeks revenge on 
а big bully who has thrown him down. 
She's just lcarr t there's a micro- 
ne boom shadow 


ond City comedy 
troupe in 1982 to an 
all-night Canada 
music video sh 
1987 to Chicago's 
Second City in 1988 
to the promised land, 
SNL, in 1989—wher- 
ever Myers ventured, 
Wayne tagged along. 

With SNL came 
Garth, Carvey’s metal- 
head Ed McMahon. 
Wind him up and he'll 
do very little in great, 
nervous flourishes. 
"Garth is like Peter 
Pan," quips Carvey. 
"He's seven ycars old, 
he's eight years old. 


used to hang out with bor- 
derline juvenile delinquents,” 
says Myers. "And I'd be the 


Conscience— No whipping 
snowballs at old ladies." 


in the last take and 
passes on a do-over. 

Time and money 
are luxuries here, and 
perfection isn't. bud- 
geted. If they had 
such riches, the cast 
and crew would sure- 
ly be in Aurora, Illi- 
nois, right now in- 
stead of faking it here 
in Los Angeles. 
“Which is a shame, 
because Aurora is a 
real cool town,” 
hypes Myers. The 
Turners console 
themselves by para- 
phrasing some Lorne 
Michaels wisdom 


He's everybody's age 

and no onc's арс. He's you, he's me, he's us 
and them." And aside from nonstop excitc- 
ment, he doesn't have much range. For the 
movie, Garth needed layering. 

“We began to question," says Bonnie 
Turner. "How much goes on beneath 
Garth's personality? What is there behind 
the ‘ookay’ sound? And we just made up a 
whole bunch of stuff.” 

"Garth likes junk food," says Carvey, 
snacking on Perrier and marmalade-glazed 
rice cakes. “Не likes basically to eat the same 
diet he had when he was a little kid. He likes 
bologna sandwiches on white bread with 
really fatty mayonnaise. And he likes a lot of 
soda products—a lot of Coke and Mountain 
Dew. He likes science-fiction and horror 
films and is fascinated by how they make 
them. He’s had a soldering iron since he was 
five years old and is fascinated with fusing 
things together and seeing how they work. 
He's basically just a genius. He has no real 
job. But, like, for example, if the neighbors’ 
dryer is broken, everyone in the neighbor- 
hood knows to call Garth’s mom and ask if 
he could come over and take a look. His 
tools are just basically a butter knife and a 
toothpick, and he’s able to fix almost any 
workable object in an American home in 
seconds. He’s based on my brother Brad. 
Brad is a computer-software specialist.” 

Though Myers traded his TV wig for a 
new-and-improved movie version, Carvey 
wears the tried and true. “I wanted it to 
have a ratty, aged effect to it,” he says. “I 
didn’t want it to look conditioned. My 

nightmare was that Wayne and Garth 


about Paris, France, 
and Paris, Paramount: "There's Aurora, 
Illinois, and there’s Aurora, Paramount, 
and we really like Aurora, Paramount, 
much better.” 

Regarding studio austerity these days, 
Michaels says, “I think I got to Holly- 
wood too late. There’s not a lot of frills 
on this production. We don’t even get ad- 
vantage miles." 

“Гус never had to deal with these kinds 
of politics or this kind of stress and just 
pressure to perform," says Spheeris. “I’ve 
never had to deal with studios and success- 
ful TV executives and major stars and that 
sort of thing. In the beginning—since Sat- 
urday Night Live is such a tight-knit family 
that knows how to work together so 
well—I was a little hesitant as to how asser- 
tive I should be and how much of my own 
kind of style I should impose. And I have 
to say I held back so as not to be too much 
of an imposition on these people. 

“The difficult thing was just balancing 
these personalities. | have a very strong 
producer, Lorne Michaels, who's intent on 
having the film the way he thinks it should 
be, which is quite right, because he is the 
king of comedies these days. And a very 
strong executive producer, Howard W. 
Koch, Jr., who’s done, like, 40 movies. 
And the writers, coming from television— 
television writers are used to talking to the 
actors and, in a way, doing a lot of the cre- 
ative work of the director. So they had 
their two cents. Plus Mike Myers—having 
created the whole thing—had his two 
cents. I spent a lot of time trying to get 
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what I thought in edgewise. It was tough. 

“At one point, I felt like I was spending 
95 percent of my time fighting people off, 
and I decided I wasn't going to do that any- 
more. | was just going to go for what | 
rcally believe. And that's what makes a dif- 
ference. I'm glad I did stay back in the be- 
ginning, ‘cause I got to sort of check the 
water. And I’m proud that | was able to 
balance all these personalities, you know? It 
just pushes me to get better. | know a lot 
about underground filmmaking, 1 know a 
lot about how to make a cult movie, and 
now I have to push myself to make a mov- 
ie for the masses. And if I don’t do that 
pretty soon, I might as well, like, cash the 
chips in, you know?” 

When it came to commandecring a ship 
full of captains, everyone found his or her 
own rudder. Koch tried to imbue Wayne's 
World with the production values of an 
actual motion picture. Michaels, says 
Bonnie Turner, was "the keeper of the 
tone, I think. And Penelope is the keeper 
of the visual performances and the pac- 
ing." And the writers? "In a movie that 
does not take plot seriously," she says, 
“how seriously are you going to take the 
plot? I guess that’s why we're on the set. 
It has to remain a collaborative atmo- 
sphere." One source involved in the pro- 
duction, however, questions the creative 
mix, saying, “Everybody had their 
"what's funny’ thing. They'd say some- 
thing was funny, and the next minute 
they were changing it." Myers disagrees. 
"Lorne has had influence in all the spheres 
in a real positive and smart way,” he says. 


"But Penelope's clearly directing the 
movie, if that's an issue.” 
AD THE FILMING NOT 


gone as planned, the 
moviemakers knew 
they'd be forced to drop scenes. 
But in the end, they didn't have to. 


Spheeris quotes an editor as saying, "It's a 
modern-day miracle that the thing was 
done in the time it was donc." 

But shooting still didn't finish exactly as 
scheduled. After Myers and Carvey 
wrapped on September 24, Spheeris still 
needed a few over-the-back shots. The next 
day, without her two stars, she and make- 
up artist Courtney Carrell resorted to cre- 
ative wardrobing. For Carvey, she substi- 
tuted his stand-in. For Myers, they tried 
disguising an extra. That didn’t work. “His 
arms were so hairy,” says Spheeris, “and 
Mike's arms are not hairy, okay? So, the 
DP goes, ‘Shave the guy’s arms!’ And I’m 
like, I can't just go shave an extra’s arms. 
He gets paid 40 bucks a day! I have a cer- 
tain amount of conscience about these 
things. So we dressed up Courtney!” 

And thus another dark horse got her shot 
at the big time in Wayne’s World. " 


Rob Medich is the associate editor of PREMIERE. 
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PATSY COMES TO LUNCH IN A GOLD LAME JUMPSUIT. SHE HAS LONG RED 
nails and red hair and deep ivory cleavage, and she’s wearing enough 
makeup to stand out like neon in this Studio City taco joint at noon. “I 
have an appointment in Beverly Hills later," she explains. Her voice is 
breathy, and she has a nervous laugh. Once she must have been beauti- 
ful, but she's somewhere in her mid-30s now, and the years have given 
her skin a roughness and her eyes an edgy flatness. Although it may be 


too harsh to call her a lost soul, she is definitely one of those people who 
have taken up residence in a room a few steps down the hall from their 
real selves. “Patsy is every small-town beauty queen who came to Los 
Angeles and didn't make it," says a friend. 

Didn't make it as an actress, at least, unless you count roles like “Vixen 
Bodybuilder” and “Acrobics Cheerleader." But Patsy did make it as a Hol- 
lywood hooker. For a time, she was one of about 50 to 75 young women 
and a smaller number of men who, police say, work the upper end of the 
Los Angeles prostitution trade at any given time, servicing movie produc- 
ers, stars, and executives along with downtown lawyers and Arab sheiks. 
These are the party girls who show up at the movie-star mansions with 
cellular phones in their Hermés handbags, doing their bit to impart a bit of 
Hollywood magic to visiting moneymen from Texas and Abu Dhabi. 
Many are models from magazines such as Hustler and Penthouse, a surpris- 
ing number from good and even wealthy families. Except where noted, 
none of the women are referred to by their real names. 

They go to parties at the Playboy Mansion and to openings of Holly- 
wood nightclubs. They stream up Sunset Boulevard each night to the man- 
sions of Bel Air. The business of pleasure is lucrative; Hollywood party 
girls make anywhere from $500 an hour to $3,000 a night, with prices 


By John H. Richardson 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY KAREN FILTER 
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Am imsidle look at the life of the world’s oldest hy phenate: 


Hollywood's actress-hookers 


going as high as $20,000 а day in extraordi- 


nary cases. Some marry wealth, some save 


their money, some start prostitution fran- 
chises of their own. Some even become fam- 


ous actresses, if you believe the stories told 
almost talismanically by those left behind. 
“There are fifteen well-known, in-front-of- 
the-cameras actresses who used to be work- 
ing girls,” says one producer. He mentions 
the name of a woman who has been on the 
cover of this magazine. Another working 
girl married one of Hollywood’s top movie 
producers. Another married rich, became 
something of a producer herself, divorced 
her husband, and is now living in a Holly- 


wood mansion опа settlement in CXCCSS of 


$1 million. 
& For most of them, of course, things 
*5don't work out so well. Patsy sss in 
£ Hollywood the year she turned 22, flecing 
£the long winters of a small town in upstate 
Š New York. She says she 
a went to college, even grad- 
zuated magna cum laude, 
“and had been accepted into 
3a UCLA masters program. 
2 But when she got to Los 


u Angeles, she said, “My 
* God, its so expensive, I 
Šcan't afford anything.” In 


ghigh school, she'd had the 
usual ballet classes, and she 

$ wasn't about to wastc her 
youth and beauty working 
č nine to five in some damn 
doffice. "I always wanted to 
ЕБе in the entertainment in- 
s dustry, " she says, although 
E the phrase sounds canned, 
2 as if it’s been so many years 
8 апа lies since she was the 
$girl who dreamed that 
odream that she’s not even 
Ssure anymore that it was 
Sever true, “So I started 
opening up the papers— 
SDrama-Logue, Casting 
a Call—and the ads said 
® Dance Hostesses Wanted at the Club Fla- 
umingo, $650 a Weck Plus Tips, Dancing, 
and Conversation.’ ” 

3 She needed a lot of money for her career. 

9" needed a nose bob, a little work on my 
teeth, a little collagen here and there, and 

QI wanted some cleavage.” One thing led 
fto another. "I quickly realized that there 
2 was a lot more money in it if you did nu- 
9dity, so I started to go to the private 
2 agencies that were listed in the back of the 
2 trades,” Patsy says. Work was steady. 
z “Los Angeles i isa large city, so it’s always 
somebody's birthday.” 

But stripping, well... “It was a job, 
орис it wasn't Hollywood.” Then a friend 
wintroduced her to Madame Alex, who for 
2 most of the '70s and '80s was the most suc- 
P cessful madam on Los Angeles’ West Side. 
û Madame Alex had a lavish home in the Do- 
Sheny Estates in the Hollywood Hills, 
2 where she entertained movie moguls and 
Ë Arab princes. “J said, ‘I want to meet the 
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big Hollywood people,’ Patsy recalls. 
Alex said sure, for a 40 percent commis- 
sion. And she delivered, introducing Patsy 
to some of the créme de la tinsel, “the big- 
gest names.” Patsy whips out a list of some 
of her celebrity clients, each name annotat- 
ed with a helpful comment. There’s the 
newsman who's "into pain,” the action star 
who “likes threesomes,” the producer who 
"likes golden showers," the personal man- 
ager who is a “voyeur with lots of girls,” 
the promotions executive with a "wild bi- 
sexual wife,” and the cinematographer who 
s "bisexual to get work." 

Meanwhile Patsy was trying to do the 
actress thing, auditioning for soap operas, 
acting in small stage shows. 

Sometimes her customers would help her 
get work. “They'd say, ‘Send your picture 
to this guy, he’s a director | know, and 
maybe he can use you in one of his 


films.’ " During this time, she got involved 
with a man on the fringe of show business. 
It’s not a nice story. Patsy goes on and on 
about how this man swindled her, beat her, 
ruined her credit rating. “Не had promised 
me he was going to get me acting work, 
she says. "He told me, ‘Just do what I tell 
you to do now, and my studio will do all 
this stuff for you later.'" She's obsessed 
with the story, continually returning to it, 
until it seems that what she really wants is 
someone to believe her—or to absolve her. 
She muses on those early days. “I was so 
damn naive, I was just like the proverbial 
girl who fell off the tumip truck. When 1 
first came out here. So damn naive." 


AT X SEEMS TO REMEMBER PATSY 
0 . “She worked for me carly 
was young and pretty, Alex 

is she now? She must be in 

her late 30s.” Detective Fred Clapp knows 
Patsy too, and his image of her is quite dif- 
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ferent from the one she presented in the El- 
egant Tortilla. "She has a reputation 
among the madams as being a rip-off girl— 
she stcals phone numbers. They all do it, 
but she does a lot of it. . 1 believe she's 
got a narcotics problem." 

Clapp has worked as a vice officer in Los 
Angeles for almost 21 усагѕ—апа yes, 
that’s his real name. He's a solidly built, 
churchgoing man who looks a bit like Ger- 
ald Ford. His office is on the sixth floor of 
the L.A.P.D. building on Spring Street in 
downtown L.A., near the homeless mis- 
sions that turn the nighttime streets into a 
scene from Night of the Living Dead. But his 
office is less Hill Street Blues grit than cut- 
rate accounting-firm bland, with simple 
desks and cubicles—except for the SUPPORT 
CHIEF GATES bumper stickers on many of 
the module walls and, under the glass on 
one of the desks, pictures of some very 
beautiful hookers. Clapp 
sits straight, doesn’t fid- 
get, and looks you right in 
the eye: “They come out 
here, they may go to act- 
ing school, they may not. 
They wind up finding out 
that it’s not easy to be- 
come an actress, but it’s 
easy to become a model if 
you want to model nude, 
and it’s just a progression 
from there.” His tone is 
matter-of-fact and surpris- 
ingly free of judgment. 
“The moncy's good, you 
know," he says. 

Alex and Clapp have 
known each other for a 
dozen years, old adversar- 
ies—even colleagues of a 
kind. Clapp speaks of Alex 
with a grudging respect. 
“No one ever had it going 
the way she did,” he says. 
He talks of her parties, her 
Arab princes, her Holly- 
wood connections, her high fees—''$1,000 
a day locally plus expenses, $2,000 out of 
the city plus expenses, $3,000 out of the 
country plus expenses. The girls knew that 
when Alex called, there was money in- 
volved." And she was different from her 
competition in other, more important 
ways. "Unlike a lot of madams, she'd go 
out of her way to refine the girls. If their 
manners weren't right, she would change 
them, she'd have them fix their hair, she'd 
get 'em clothed properly—really kind of 
create them, So there's a lot of loyalty to 
her as opposed to some madams where it’s 
just a business deal and that’s it.” She was 
smart too; one woman who used to work 
for her says that when she sent a group to 
an Arab prince, she would always include 
one who was less attractive. That way the 
prince could declare the less attractive one 
substandard and give her to his servants— 
hard on the young woman, perhaps, but 
great for the prince’s ego. 


ж. 


IN 1971, ALEX WAS A BEVERLY HILLS FLORIST 

supporting a sic k husband, when a custom- 
er introduced her to a madam who wanted 
to retire. She bought the woman's black 
book and went into business, getting a little 
help from some of her flower-shop cus- 
tomers. "I called them up and said, ‘I 
changed professions, " she says. “ ‘I’m 
still selling flowers, but now they're two- 
legged.’ " As she turns the phrase, Alex 
cackles with a kind of sardonic glec—a 
cackle that will constantly break through 
her prevailing tone of languid, good-na- 
tured corruption (the voice of a particularly 
cynical courtier in some ancient empire) 

She is dressed, as always, in a loose housc- 
dress, and she doesn't seem to be wearing 
any underwear—Alex makes no conces- 
sions to convention She receives guests 1n 
her bedroom, which she rarely leaves. She 
wears no makeup, and her hair is man- 
short and thin, her body plump and as 
white as something dragged out of a cave 

Onc horny foot is propped up on the bed 
rail. Out in the living room there is a 
Christmas tree decorated with bows of 
play money, and above her head is a large 
painting of a spiderweb. “Му husband 
used to tell me that I was like a spider 
trapped in my web," she says. Somehow 
“trapped” doesn't seem to 
be the right word. 

The little black book 
turned out to be almost 
worthless. “The only person 
in it was Max Factor, and 
by that time he was too 
old" she says cackling. 
Then a friend from the 
flower business gave her the 
names of all the studio 
heads. He didn't want her to 
use his name, but he 
thought they'd be receptive, 
so she made cold calls. “I 
said, ‘I’m in the entertain- 
ment business, and if you 


"Ii called 
them up 
and said I 
changed 
profes- 
sions,’ 
says Alex. 
‘mm still 


have any friends that need 2 
to be entertained, give me a selling the most startling remarks: 
call. They got the idea.” flowers, “Qaddafi’s а drag queen—he 


Before long she was provid- 
ing hookers—''my crea- 
tures," she calls them—reg- 


but now 


dresses in women’s clothes.” 
As Alex speaks, she strokes 
one of a dozen long-haired cats 


ularly to two studio theyre that rule her house. “My dar- 
presidents. She moved to ling, my handsome kitty kitty 
Malibu, where she became Pwo- kitty," she coos. “My girlfriend 


the social acquaintance of 
moguls and movie stars. 
She was close to David Ni- 
ven, Jr., whose picture she keeps by her bed. 
It was a colorful world; Alex mentions one 
director who "used to walk the girls with a 
collar and leash down the street naked." She 
cackles. Once, she says, she helped fill two 
floors of a Las Vegas hotel for a Middle East 
arms dealer. “Не had been partying for five 
days," she says. The hookers got a Rolex if 
he skipped them, $10,000 if he slept with 
them. She also speaks familiarly of providing 
women for hit men and the famous fugitive 
financier Robert Vesco. She casually drops 


legged.’ 


said she was jealous because her 
husband was coming here, but I 
only have eyes for George,” she 
says, adding—almost bragging—that she 
hasn’t had sex since her husband died in 
1972. "I have hang-ups about sex, let's 
face it,” she says. “I feel like unless you're 
truly in love with the person, you 
shouldn't have it. So I always say 1 am the 
most unlaid woman in the world.” 

Alex also has her seigneurial side. “I 
don't like Jordanians, Syrians, or Iraqis,” 
she says. "They're too cheap. 1 can't be 
bothered. I have Dubai, and I had Qatar, 
all the royal family, Bahrain, Abu Dhabi, 
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and Saudi Arabia. That was enough for 
me." When an English newspaper offered 
her thousands for information on Pamella 
Bordes, a prostitute involved in a govern- 
ment scandal—“They came racing out here 
because she was one of my creatures’ —she 
blew them off simply because they tried to 
pry information out of her maid while 
waiting to see her. She responds to a ques- 
tion about a famous and promiscuous actor 
with a dismissive sneer. “He’s a $300 guy,” 
she says. “I can't be bothered.” 

Incredible though Alex’s stories sometimes 
seem, most of them are confirmed by Clapp. 
He even says it’s true that once, when Alex 
got in trouble for providing a rock star with 
a sixteen-year-old girl, the head of the music 
division of a major movie studio got her 
(and the rock star) off with a light penalty by 
turning in someone the police were after. He 
says the caliber of the women Alex employs 
is everything she says it is; he’s personally 
arrested at least three Penthouse and Hustler 


models, as well as the daughter of one of 
the richest families in the Midwest. Of all 
his collars, the rich girl is the one he re- 
members the best. "She's very beautiful,” 
he says. “She was in Penthouse. But if she’s 
not working for Alex and it gets slow, 
she'll turn $50 tricks." 

Clapp says Alex's business begins with a 
network of contacts among photographers, 
skin-magazine publishers, and agents—‘‘es- 
pecially agents"—who are willing to turn her 
on to a promising new recruit in exchange 
for a freebie or some money. (Producer 
Mark Levinson, who went on to executive 
produce Home Alone, remembers secing 
some of these agents with their clients when 
he was working on straight-to-video fare at 
the Cannon Film Group in the early '80s: 
“There wasn't a girl in the place who wasn't 
a Playboy or a Penthouse model. Some of 
them were savvy, some of them burst into 
tears when the topless shots came. Their 
agents were like procurers, with lots of 
young male and female flesh on their lists— 
they'd say, ‘Just do it, baby.’ ") 


Alex has also recruited from college cam- 
puses. "She would come on to them not as a 
madam but as a social thing, cultivate their 
friendship, and then say, ‘Would you consid- 
er going to bed with a Saudi Arabian prince 
for four thousand bucks? " Once, Clapp 
says, a man saw a pair of twins on TV and 
asked Alex to approach them. She got them 
for her client at the price of $40,000 cach. 
Sometimes young women do it for more 
complicated reasons, like the Beverly Hills 
High School girl who became bitter when 
her sister married a movie star. Alex says 
she went to work with a vengeance and re- 
cruited a few of her classmates as well— 
girls whose wealthy fathers were precisely 
the kind of men on Alex's client list. In 
fact, one man paid thousands to hire the 
girl. “He wanted her because of her par- 
ents’ name,” Alex says. 

Today there are three or four similar mad- 
ams in Los Angeles, says Clapp. Although 
it’s his job to catch them, he views the world 
of the madams as relatively benign. There’s 
little physical danger for the prostitutes. 
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"hey seldom have any trouble. The tricks 
that beat up girls are way down the ladder, 
street-type stuff.” Working for a madam like 
Alex is quite a different thing from working 
for what Clapp calls "black pimp opcra- 
tions," which tend to cater to conventions 
and Japanese tourists by the busload. For one 
thing, pimps keep all the money. With mad- 
ams, it's a sixty-forty split in the prostitute's 
favor. When a working girl lands on Alex's 
level, a night of work is much like a date. 
“It’s not a situation where they go over and 
a couple of hundred 


lay some guy for 
bucks," Clapp says. "They go out and get 
the good meals, meet nice people, sce shows, 
and then at the end of the evening they do 
their thing, and they get paid well for it.” 


AT FROM HOLLYWOOD, NEAR THE 
T hills where every housc hides be- 
ironic gate and the maids’ quar- 
гера TESÎ š 
(fs Сап be miter than many a middle-class 
home, sits a mansion where you might have 
seen Jack or Warren on any weekend. At one 
time, it is said, the guest list even included 
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Henry Kissinger. The mansion is owned by 
a legendary movie producer who is even 
more legendary for giving parties that rarely 
feature fewer than a baker’s dozen of incredi- 
ble young women—all of them “there for 
the taking,” in the words of one movie di- 
rector who's been there. It's said that at one 
time the producer—let's call him Alan— 
had both a madam and a male procurer on 
his monthly payroll. He kept a suite for sex 
parties at the. Beverly Hills Hotel. And his 
women were all "clevens—they'd be top 
international fashion models 


ures who tell their wives they are out of 
town on a business trip, or by a group of 
executives taking a conference in Palm 
Springs. There are, of course, frequent 
bachelor parties, with or without benefit of 
nuptials. As for Alan, says Vance, “I think 
he’s just trying to be a good host." 

But then, giving a good Hollywood par- 
ty is as much a Tinseltown tradition as a 
klieg-light opening. And beautiful women 
are second only to movie stars as the requi- 
site party trimming. Paula, for example, was 

seventeen and going to high 


if they weren't so dumb,” NIGHTMARE school in Los Angeles when 
says an observer of the scene, one of her girlfriends invited 
whom we'll call Vance. Kinky her to a party at the Playboy 


Paula used to go to those 
parties. Now she's in her 30s, 
an exotic-looking woman 


Mansion. “It was full of celeb- 


e а A 
behawior is: 0с and fun and cham- 


pagne,” she says. “It was sort 


with black hair and ruby lips, COmMmmon of awe-inspiring when you're 
dressed elegantly and sitting а kid, you drive up, and it’s a 
comfortably among the casual among the castle." Paula met Steve Mar- 
wealth of Los Angeles" Ivy wich. ‘They tin, Clint Eastwood, Robin 
restaurant. Police say she’s re- Williams, and Tony Curtis. 
cently become one of the big- have She was so naive at the time— 
ger madams in town. But she she wasn’t a virgin, but she 
still shudders when she r- enough to wasn't promiscuous, she 
members her visits to the says—that she made friends 
mansion—because Alan is also buy any- with one of the older men, as- 
legendary for being the kinki- - suming he would leave her 
est man in Hollywood. “His thing they alone. The mansion was quite 


favorite line," says Alex, "is 
'Come on, girls, let's get cre- 


want, so 


a scene then. “I remember 
girls offering themselves to 


adve," The creativity, ac- Феу movie stars two and three at а 
cording to Alex, often runs time—If you pick me, you 
to the truly grotesque. The Become can have my girlfriend too,’ ” 
night before her visits to she recalls. “I was shocked. 
him, which only occurred harder to Now I wouldn’t even blink at 
when she was badly in need > something like that.” 

of money, Paula would have satisfy. Paula met a famous movie 


a nightmare that she was 
swimming across a beautiful Hollywood 
pool—filled with crocodiles. 

The police are well aware of Alan, whom 
Clapp calls “опе of the biggest whoremon- 
gers in town.” Clapp says kinky behavior is 
most common among the rich. “People like 
that have enough money to buy anything 
they want, so they become harder and hard- 
er to satisfy.” But the police are not interest- 
ed in arresting Alan—acts of prostitution are 
only a misdemeanor in Los Angeles, which 
means that in order to make an arrest, a cop 
must witness the act with his own eyes. Be- 
sides, Clapp says that virtually everyone in 
the entertainment business uses prostitutes. 
"They aren't all necessarily tricks, but they 
all utilize hookers at some point in their busi- 
ness to get things they want,” he says. “If 
they want to land a contract or something, 
they throw a party and call Alex up, and 
Alex’ll send some girls over. The guys, they 
think they must be Don Juan because a girl 
all of sudden turns on to them.” 

Hollywood insiders dispute this; Vance 
calls it a "dumb cop” view of Hollywood. 
As he sees it, hookers aren’t really used to 
case along business schemes. In the public 
glare of Hollywood, they're more often 
used discreetly in elegant. Wilshire Boule- 
vard hotels by married entertainment fig- 


director at the mansion, who 
started inviting her to parties at his house. 
He said he wanted to help her become an ac- 
tress. But she resisted his advances, always 
bringing a girlfriend to his parties, “thinking 
that would protect me sexually." Instead 
the director moved in on her friend. One 
night, she went into the kitchen to get a 
bottle of wine, and when she came back 
out, they were going at it on the sofa. She 
escaped out the back door. “I remember 
the gate was automatic—I had to climb 
over the fence to get out.” 

Finally Paula was seduced by one of the 
movie stars on the above list, an act compli- 
cated by the fact that the movie star was dat- 
ing her girlfriend at the time. “I remember 
being weak and not being able to say no,” 
she says. Later she gave in to the director 
too. And the older man she thought would 
be her protector had sex with her and then 
sent her over to a big-time talent agent's 
house. She had sex with him too—the same 
day. Even after years as a professional, she’s 
embarrassed to admit it, she says. But they 
all promised to help her get into the acting 
game. “I remember feeling so used and stu- 
pid and ashamed and weak, not being strong 
enough to say no—or smart enough.” 

After that, Paula stopped 
Playboy Mansion, but not b Ë 


вве ПЕ! 


mental shift had taken place within her. 
“One of the things you learn in this 
town,” she says, “you don’t give them 
anything until you get what you want.” 
Her body had become a medium of ex- 
change—a fact always latent in the culture 
and blatant in Hollywood. Before long, 
she had met Alex. 


5 NEVER BEAUTIFUL LIKE PAULA 
t she has a classic surfer-girl 
dy, topped by an alarming 
"queen breasts. Unlike Patsy 
and Paula, there seems to be nothing fur- 
tive or damaged about her, perhaps be- 
cause she appears to be clearheaded about 
what she expects from her work—she 
never wanted to be an actress, for exam- 
ple. Her family and friends know what 
she does for a living, she says, and she has 
no problems with it. Right now she's 26, 
carning a lot of money, planning eventu- 
ally to start her own business. "In my 
heart and soul, I know I’m good, and 
sleeping with people makes you no 
worse," she says. “I'd be doing it for 
free. Instead I’m charging for it." Unlike 
the others, she lets us use her real first 
name. 

Georgie met Alex when she was eigh- 
teen, two years after she left Manhat- 
tan Beach High School. A friend intro- 
duced her, saying, “You could make a de- 
cent living." She didn't do so well with the 
Arabs—she was the one they gave to their 
servants. Which hurt. The Hollywood 
types were more receptive, if a little cheap- 
er. “I walk into a room, I’m like, “Hi, what 
can I do for you? You want me on my 
knees? Where do you want me? How do 
you want те?” She spent many nights 
driving into the Hollywood Hills and up to 
the Bel Air mansions for a thousand dol- 
lars. The movie folks wanted the usual 
stuff, she says—"handcuffs, threesomes, 
foursomes." One executive used to hire her 
to come over with a male friend; first she 
would have sex with his wife, then Geor- 
gie's male friend would have sex with the 
wife while the executive had sex with her. 
“They always ended up fighting,” she says. 

In seven years, the biggest changes Geor- 
gie has seen are that AIDS has made orgies 
almost a thing of the past and made the 
condom battle easier. “There'd be clients 
who'd say, ‘I paid $1,000, I'm not using a 
rubber.’ " Now they don’t argue. The late- 
'80s rage for health and fitness has also had 
a very pleasant impact, from her point of 


view: "Everyone's turning sober these 5; 


days, and they come а lot faster.” 


» 


x the T ho had 
er а decade varm 

flock of you inl ; “Th 
men are like these older, pei 
lors," she says. 


get her in the sack. They're just like vul- 
tures.” Ironically, a fair number of these men 
end up marrying hookers, Clapp says. He 
thinks it gives them a perverted sense of self- 
satisfaction. “It’s like ‘Ha ha ha, you had to 
pay for it, but I don't have to.’ " It makes а 
sort of sick sense—for the city that gives the 
world its sex symbols, a beautiful prostitute 
is perhaps the most appropriate trophy wife 

Even though there's little violence at 
Alex's level of prostitution and the pay is 
good, Clapp does not see it as а victimless 
crime—for him the hooker 15 the victim. “I 
don't believe you can sleep with five differ- 
ent men a week for years and still have a 
healthy attitude toward sex." Still, he views 
this world with muted disdain. “It’s not 
threatening me, it’s not threatening my fam- 
ily,” he s “J get more upset about the 
Street stu But sometimes the women 


don't marry moguls or save their money, 
Clapp says. Sometimes they go the other 
way. He recalls Paige, "a high roller in 72, 
down the tubes by '80." The hookers have a 


professional life expectancy of about ten 


years. “When a girl reaches 30, she's really of 


no value in Alex's operation,” says Clapp. In 
Paige's case, the slide was accelerated by 
drugs. She was a cop's wife, a pretty woman 
with high cheekbones and big brown eyes. 
"She went from Alex's level to turning tricks 
for codeine tabs on Washington Boulevard, " 
he says. "She was living in her car." 

That seems to be the direction Patsy's 
headed, with her cokey edginess and telling 
evasions of reality—she insists on calling 
what she did for Alex “a pri- 
vate referral." The 40 percent gy 
commission was just a "pri- 


Hoping for 


of projects? "I did film prospectuses, | did 
actual parties." And sex? “Nothing was ever 
forced or even hinted,” Patsy says, her voice 
rising. “Alex introduced me to some of the 
most handsome, eligible men in Beverly 
Hills. | did actual work for every person. I 
did actual work for all of those people. It 
was never hinted or implied or forced.” 
But later she admits that “in the following 
years," she got “put in a hell of a compro- 
mising position." Dot dot dot. She chokes 
up a bit when she mentions retreating to 
New York in 1985 to live 
with her parents, “these little 
country bumpkins.” 


vate referral fec," When I Nowadays Patsy works a 
push the issue, finally asking ot of strip parties. She relax- 
outright if she took money to «a TW es as she talks about it, and I 
have sex, Patsy goes into а wonder if maybe it was talk- 
discomfitting, head-whipping career, ing about the past that made 


kind of verbal tic. “I did proj- 
ects, and they were only with 


she says, 


rer so edgy. “We play a sce- 
nario, like I would be a pizza 


show busines.... | only ^B dom’t dclivery, and you open it up 
met people. ..." What kind and ‘Oh, no pizza, but I still 
want to do iave something hot and spicy 

or you. " They strip and 

it for TW then play games. "We use 

whipped cream—we put it on 

producers. | nipples, five bucks a tit.” 

= That's East Coast and West 

Film Coast. Next comes South of 

industry the Border and Around the 

World. There is also a game 

people are called Feed the Kitty and fe- 
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much more 4. 
open- 
minded.’ 


male oil wrestling and finally 
“simulated lesbian love 
act? and an “extra-special 
deluxe bachelor’s initiation” 
that involves whips, chains, 
handcuffs, and licorice. She'll 
do three parties a night, 
maybe first “а poor Mexican family out in 
the City of Industry or La Puente," and 
then maybe a show-biz party in Sherman 
Oaks or Beverly Hills. 

But these days she's set her sights on a 
career in television, so she asks her agency 
to avoid sending her to the show-biz par- 
ties. "I don't want to do it for television 
producers," she says. “People in the film 
industry are much more open-minded. 
People in the television industry would be 
‘Oh, my God.’ They'd be a little shocked 
or something.” 


EX SAYS SHE'S THINKING ABOUT 
show business. She thinks she'd 
at set decorator, ог maybe a caterer. 
wanders across the bed. “Come 
here, baby,” she says. “Mommy loves you 
so much. I want to bite your ass.” She hugs 
and smooches him, then looks up with a 
grin. “Look at him,” she says with her odd 
cackle and an old-world mixture of inno- 
cence and decadence. “Look at him. He's re- 
sponding.” And it’s true, the cat is aroused, 
arching his back and pushing against her. 
Alex calls the maid to get his dinner. п 


Senior writer John H. Richardson wrote about Joel 
Silver for the December issue of PREMIERE. 
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If you grew up in the late 60's, Tuesday | 


nights belonged to THE MOD 
SQUAD. Peggy Lipton, 

Michael Cole and Clarence Williams 
lll were THE 
MOD SQUAD. 
Three young 
people who 
joined "the 
System" in 
order to change 
things. Given 
their cases by 3 
LAPD Captain N À à 


Greer (Tige aia] | 


Andrews), THE MOD SQUAD' S 
mission became to better relations 
between police, students, minorities 
and the poor while at the same time 
capturing criminals bent on exploiting 
these groups. 


Now you can relive all the action of 
THE MOD SQUAD-one of the most 
popular television series of all-time- 
now available on home video 


@ 15 BACK ON VIDEOCASSETTE 


Й 


BAL UNCUT EPISODES 


series. Join THE MOD SQUAD and 
dozens of great guest stars. 


In each MOD SQUAD classic, you'll 
be caught up in the action, drama and 
intrigue of timeless stories played out 
again the backdrop of the late 60s. 
You'll also delight at the legendary 
guest stars who 
pass through the 
series like 
ROBERT 
DUVALL, 
RICHARD 
PRYOR, 
SAMMY 
DAVIS, JR., 
LESLEY ANN 
WARREN, 
RICHARD 
DREYFUSS, ED ASNER, 
STEPHANIE POWERS, to name just 
afew. 


Each 2 hour videocassette is yours to 


exclusively from Nu Ventures preview for 10 
Video. days risk free, 
yours to own 
Get back to the 60s with Julie, Pete for only $19.95 
and Line. Fire off your order for your plus shipping, 
first Collectors | handling and 
Edition cassette | applicable sales 
at $15 Off! lax. There is no 
minimum 
Your | number you 
introductory | must buy, and 
videocassette may cancel at 
includes the any time. 
premiere 
episode of 
THE MOD 
SQUAD from 
1968-"The 


Teeth Of The Barracuda," which introduces THE MOD 
SQUAD'S dilemma of how three young kids become cops 
in the heyday of the late 60s hippie movement. In the second 
one-hour episode, " Mother of Sorrow," THE MOD 
SQUAD must decide if guest star RICHARD DREYFUSS is 
really a killer, and if so, will he murder his own mother 
(guest star LEE GRANT). 


For Your Introductory 2-Hour/ 
2- -Episode Videocassette with Subscription 


USE YOUR CREDIT CARD TO ORDER. 
CALL TOLL EE 


Enjoy Volume 1 for 10 days у <>, a а 


risk-free. If you're not e 
THE MOD SQUAD COLLECTORS EDITIONS 8 £215 


delighted, simply return И 


ithin s for a full 
vitin 10 days оа RISK-FREE SUBSCRIPTION FORM 
just $4.95...$15 off The (2 YES, rush my introductory videocassette for only $4.95 plus $3.50 shipping and handling (and 
Regular Price! After that, applicable sales tax) and enter my subscription to THE MOD SQUAD Collectors Editions 
you'll receive another Volume under the terms described in this ad. 
yoma SQUAD-THE | Charge my MOD SQUAD purchase, beginning with my first cassette to: О Visa ÛÎ MasterCard 
COLLECTORS EDITIONS LÀ — — — 
every 4 to 6 weeks. Each Rama Б 
Volume brings you 2 original a Lae ee aa : 
uncut episodes and comes in a E ҮН КАДЫН ЫЛ" Signature 
Collectors Edition package су (ER = ف‎ 
which features episode E RE E RR within 10 days foc a full refund or for credit to my charge account, Note: АЙ subscriptions subject 
synopses and facts about the Mail to: Nu Ventures Video Library, 7930 Mitel Маргун Е wawap у 


im the comedy "Muy Cousin Vinny,’ 
PAarisa Tomei has a role that’s, like, 
to die for, y'know what I’m saying? 


DESPITE HER LONG RESUME, MARISA TOMEI IS NOT EXACTLY AN INDUS- 
try veteran. About her first film, Garry Marshall's The Flamingo Kid, she 
says, "Yes, well, yeah, but what did I really have? One line. It was like, 
‘Oh my God, you're so drunk.’ I don't consider that my big debut.” 
And Richard Attenborough's upcoming Charlie: “That was a camco 
It was like, | worked for two weeks.” 
And Alan Rudolph's upcoming Equinox: “That was about a couple of 
weeks also.” 
And then there’s My Cousin Vinny: “Yeah.” 
“Yeah” translation: Tomei has not only a big part in the new comedy 
but, better still, a great part. She gets to dress in scene-stealing tacky 
clothes, tawk like dis, and be as smart as—or smarter than—her lawyer 
fiancé, played by Oscar winner Joe Pesci. According to screenwriter 
Dale Launer, the character, Lisa, was modeled chiefly on songwriter-ac- 
tress Carole Davis, who he says "is a feisty, tough chick"; tawks like 
dis; speaks French, Italian, and Thai; is something of an expert on the 
French revolution; and dated prizefighter and fellow poetry lover Ray 
"Boom Boom” Mancini. Other, lesser influences: a bilhard-playing 
Toxic Avenger alumnus and the mink-wearing girlfriend of a singer for 
the Army's “Ве All That You Can Be" commercial. 
The externals of this character fit the twentysomething Tomei (pro- 
F nounced toe-MA Y) like, well, her clothes, which in Vinny are vacuum- 
Y £ packed. She was born in Brooklyn, so she was тоге than a little ac- 
? quainted with Lisa's accent, gold nail polish, and big hair. Aside from 
| "the cameos mentioned above, she has appeared off-Broadway in Joe Or- 
Š ton’s farcical What the Butler Saw, on television as Lisa Bonet’s nutty 
M roommate on A Different World, and as the screwball daughter of Sylves- 
| E ter Stallone's Mob boss in what she feels was her true feature-film debut, 
۴ John Landis’s ill-fated Oscar. š 
\5 Now Tomei is scheduled to star in Milos Forman’s tentatively titled 
|? ell Camp, as a "young and immature wife" who follows her husband 
5 to Japan to shore up their shaky marriage. It’s about as far from Lisa asa 
€ part can get, which puts to rest any idea that she might get typecast. Af- 
m all; she is from Brooklyn, and isn't that name Italian? 
e 
x Res By John Clark 
Well, obviously. Duh. ~ 
> f | oh, no," she says helpfully. wa wa wa 
№. SESA lot of people don't know. 1 Photographed by 


k that when I go to Japan, it will 
Japanese, don't you?” m Ruedi Hofmann 


ROBERT MOLNAR 
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NOT LONG AGO, SCOTT RUDIN CHANGED PSYCHIATRISTS. AFTER 
their first session, the shrink offered his new patient his sober assessment: 
“You are a very angry man.” 

“What?” replied the producer of The Addams Family, Little Man Tate, and 
Regarding Henry. “I’m paying you $200 an hour to tell me that?” 


In Hollywood, tales of Rudin’s volcanic rages—often passed along by personnel in his office, 
where the desertion rate is akin to that in Saddam Hussein’s army—have achieved near-legendary status. 
Among his ex-employees, the lingering sense of abuse and humiliation at Rudin’s hands remains so acute 
that months, even years after he is out of their daily lives, many remain linked in a kind of support group, 
exchanging atrocity stories. Like the one about the guy Rudin fired when he came to pick up the producer 
at the airport, obliging him to walk back to town. Or the 
one about the guy he drove not merely out of the business 
but all the way to an Israeli kibbutz. Scott Rudin 
Not that any of those people will appear here between quo- E 
tation marks. The first thing to know about Rudin is that he is is a difficult employer 
a control freak of the first order, a man obsessed with impos- 
ing his notion of things upon the world. Early on in my re- 
search, when he discovered that | was speaking to disgruntled 
ex-employees, he bitterly protested the “hatchet job” he imag- 
gy ined was afoot; and, since PREMIERE is not insensitive to the "The Addams Family,’ 
Sready misuses of anonymous slash-and-burn—and there were 
Š people ready to go on the record anyway—it was agreed we will he ease up? Those who 
$would forgo unattributed quotes. At which point, with Rudin 
Sthrowing his weight around behind the scenes, every one of know him, friend and foe, 
those sources abruptly went south. 


but a topflight producer. 


After the success of 


2: " ` Š А A F, 
$ The truly curious thing about this episode is that in the won't bet on it 
1 send it says far more about Rudin than any bit of vagrant gos- 


2. : д 
‘sip. Indeed he himself later makes clear that he doesn’t par- 
&ticularly give a damn what these people say anyway—what By Harry Stein 


HNESS 


matters to him is that he gets to say it. 

“Look,” he says in his office on the Para- 
mount Pictures lot. “I’m not gonna claim I 
don’t throw tantrums or scream at people, 
or that I didn’t throw my car phone and 
smash the windshield. 1 happen not to be 
one of those people who's ‘nice’ in the ab- 
stract. But you know what?" A sudden 
smile. “In the long run, all that will mean 
is that ГЇЇ die before they do." 

Which is why it misses the point simply to 
cast Rudin as a thug. For in a town where 
control is everything, he is a veritable master 
of the form. From charm to menace to ready 
good humor, the emotional arsenal with 
which he works his will is richer and more 
varied than that of any other producer. 


START WITH THE CHARM. THOUGH 
no one's idea of traditional Holly- 
wood slick or polish—heavy, beard- 
ed, bespectacled, and balding: imag- 
ine Pigpen as Falstaff—Rudin is as 
bright and verbally facile as anyone 
in town. His calculated candor is 
nothing short of seductive. 

Then move on to the menace, be- 
cause, far from being a liability, this 
side of his reputation serves him at 
least as well. “I am,” as Rudin casual- 
ly observes, in one of the very best 
Harry Cohn imitations around, “an 
incredibly good friend and an incredi- 
bly bad enemy. I’ve never fucked over 
anyone who I thought was for me.” 

“Scott is just this incredible con- 
tradiction,” observes Barry Sonnen- 
feld, director of The Addams Family. 
“There are these moments when he’s 
evil and mean-tempered, and you 
ask yourself, ‘Where does that come 
from? Why does he have to humili- 
ate people this way?’ And then five 
minutes later, he’s just a pleasure to 
be around, smart and thoughtful 
and—though this is not a word 
many people associate with Scott 
Rudin—decent.”” 

For his part, Rudin is bemused 
that so many people spend so much time 
speculating about what makes him tick. 
"Look," he says evenly, “Гуе been 
through ten years of analysis trying to 
figure that out myself." 

But what he does mind, a lot, is anyone’s 
getting the impression that his emotional 
makeup—hell, if it came to that, his san- 
ity—might be a professional handicap. For 
in Hollywood, where communal and spiri- 
tual values tend to be reserved for the third 
act of scripts, Rudin, at 33, is a behind-the- 
scenes player of enormous clout. And for 
every powerless ex-employee who bears 
him ill will, one can find a top studio exec- 
utive or marquee name—some of whom 
don’t even necessarily want anything from 
him at the moment—to sing his praises. 

“Outside of my office, I don’t think 
that many people even regard that aspect 
of my behavior as negative,” says Rudin. 
“They see it as ambition and drive—more 


and yelling to get what he wants." 


socially acceptable words for essentially 
the same thing.” 

In the end, it is Rudin’s appetite for con- 
trol that is the constant running through ev- 
eryone's version of the man. “Listen,” he 
says, "it's impossible to get to the level I 
want to without making a lot of enemies. 
The essence of this job is will—every day, 
whatever it takes, you have to somehow 
nudge every project an inch forward. This is 
a town where people don't root for you un- 
less they know you're dying—and they've 
seen the lab reports.” 

Indeed, а compelling case can be made 
that, far from being an anomaly, Rudin plays 
the same game as almost every other highly 


з 89 


ШЙ You have to study Scott's tantrums,” says 


Sonnenfeld. “They're very juvenile, throwing things 


EMOTIONAL 


successful producer, but without bothering 
to pretty it up. Like it or not, it is precisely 
the qualities he possesses in such gargantuan 
abundance—gall, tenacity, a readiness to 
steamroll over all obstacles and screw ‘he 
niceties, the capacity to accurately read a 
wide variety of people and push the right 
buttons—that define the form today. 

It’s just that in Hollywood, the line be- 
tween psychosis and inspiration is often a 
fine one. 


T THE MOMENT, RU- 
din has three features 
in postproduction, 
two in production, two more in 
preproduction (screen versions of 


John Grisham's The Firm and Fred Waitz- 
kin's Searching for Bobby Fischer), plus at least 
half а dozen well into the development 
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ARSENAL: CHARM, 
HUMOR, MENACE 


phase, one of which is Anne Tyler's latest 
novel, Saint Maybe. Nor has any of his recent 
projects simply proceeded smoothly ahead. 
Take Little Man Tate, which Orion Pictures 
released last fall. (Rudin's current deal makes 
him exclusive to Paramount but does not in- 
clude projects launched before it was signed.) 
A month before the tough-sell film’s sched- 
uled release, the producer flung himself into 
an ugly battle with the beleaguered studio, 
threatening legal action if it didn’t give him 
the quality launch he deemed vital if Tate 
was to find its audience. 

Then there was The Addams Family. 
Eleven weeks into principal photography, 
the selling process had to begin all over 
again when Orion could no longer 
support it financially. Six weeks lat- 
er, it was sold to Paramount for a re- 
ported $14.5 million (plus the cost of 
finishing the film). 

Right now, Rudin is wrangling 
with Touchstone Pictures over Sister 
Act, a comedy about a slutty lounge 
singer who hides out from thugs by 
posing as a nun in a convent. Paul 
Rudnick, who wrote the original 
screenplay as a vehicle for Bette 
Midler, left the project when the stu- 
dio chose Whoopi Goldberg, who 
neither sings nor dances, to star; and 
Rudin, in his office, sounds ready to 
follow suit. 

He shakes his head. “Damn right 1 
get in battles. I’ve got no patience, 
none, for indecision or sloth. I am not 
by nature a team player. I try hard to 
remain unimpressed by that which is 
unimpressive, so l get into a lot of ar- 
guments.” As a case in point, he 
seizes upon his battles with Orion. “I 
mean, their position was that I should 
be more understanding of their prob- 
lems. Why? My job is to worry about 
the film's problems." 

Yet, memorable as some of the 
tales of his famous rages are—accord- 
ing to Sonnenfeld, Rudin screamed 
“You fat fuck, I'm gonna hound you 
to your grave!" to the guy on The Addams 
Family production team who nearly blew the 
delicate negotiations to move the film to Par- 
amount—he often brings to bear his sense of 
humor or understated erudition. "In my ex- 
perience," notes David Kirkpatrick, former 
president of Paramount, "every meeting 
with Scott is remarkably rich in references to 
film history. Any project you're talking 
about, he comes up with fifteen analogues 
from the past. It’s as if he's been steeped in 
this stuff forever.” 


THEN AGAIN, HOW MANY CHILDREN DREAM 
of growing up to be a producer? 
Playwright John Guare recalls the day 
twenty years ago, during rehearsals for the 
Broadway production of Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, when the show's press agent told 
him he was to be interviewed by a reporter 
for “a major Long Island daily.” “I look 
around and there’s this kid—thirteen, four- 


| 


ears old, tops—and h 
teen Y" refe voi 


e. Pm с.с ays in this 
: s dec hi oa Rudin.’ Prob- 

. was ek "5 Junior high school 
ror, WHO Snows, maybe he just said 
pape sporter to ge Jerman 
he was 4 гер he get in. But the amazing 
thing was, ae was more knowledgeable 
about the, show than any other reporter I 
spoke tO. He pauses. “Every time I see ‘A 
scoTT RUDIN PRODUC TION’ now, | just 
start to laugh. 

Those intent on making sense of this 
enormously complex man are naturally 
given to speculating about his formative 
years. Among Rudin's ex-employees, the 
theory goes that having been a fat, nerdy 
Jewish kid who took all kinds of crap from 
good-looking, popular Jewish kids, he now 
hires slightly older versions of his tormen- 
tors—and pays them back in spades. 

In fact, at least by high school, accord- 
ing to classmates, Rudin was oblivious to 
the roiling issues that beset his contempo- 
raries. “It was like he was already 40 
years old,” recalls Dawn Coleman, who 
played the ingenue in a Rudin-directed 
production of A Funny Thing Happened on 
the Way to the Forum at Baldwin (Long Is- 
land) High School. “You got the impres- 
sion he just tolerated these obnoxious high 
school kids. | mean, by then he was al- 
ready working in New York.” 

She’s referring to Rudin’s job, starting 
at fifteen, as a gofer for the legendary 
Broadway producer Kermit Bloomgar- 
den. “I got the last gasp of theatrical pro- 
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about,” he observes. "It's about raising 
kids and letting them be who they are—in- 
dulging the most anarchic elements of per- 
sonality. That’s why I wanted to make it." 

In fact, isolated as he often seems to be, 
Rudin is very much preoccupied with the 
idea of human connection. Fiercely idiosyn- 
cratic in his work habits, endlessly de- 
manding, flatly unable to operate in any 
but his own way, he nonetheless frequently 
muses on how he'd love to have a partner 
with whom to share the joys and burdens. 
Even as The Addams Family shooting 
schedule stretched on and on, eventually 
topping 100 days, Rudin’s professional 
frustration mingled with a curious ela- 
tion. “It was like having a real job,” he 
says, smiling, “somewhere to go every 
day. It was like having a family." 


THAT FEELING WAS UTTERLY APPARENT 
one August morning on Paramount's 
Stage 15 during the final week of shoot- 
ing. Sitting at the edge of the set, kibitz- 
ing with the cast and crew, he is entirely 
in his element. “Hey, Jim,” Rudin sud- 
denly calls out to ten-year-old Jimmy 
Workman, who plays Pugsley. "C'mere, 
you gotta see this.” 

The chubby, wide-eyed kid in the striped 
T-shirt stands beside the heavyset producer 
in the rumpled cardigan and stares into the 
small black-and-white monitor before them. 
On cue, the action that’s just been shot a 
dozen yards away—the film's reworked clos- 
ing sequence, set in the stylized, Addams- 
esque graveyard—unfolds. 

Rudin laughs delightedly. “Pretty neat, 
huh, Jim?” 

“Yeah,” the boy replies. He pauses—then, 
with sudden animation, says, “Hey, Scott, 
can we play tag back there till the next 
take?" He indicates the graveyard. “We 
won't touch anything.” 

Rudin laughs. “Go ahead.” 

The boy starts to move off, then turns. 
“By the way, Scott, I meant to ask—are 
you ticklish?” 

“No.” 

Jim approaches, wiggling his fingers. 
“Really?” 

Rudin backs up. “Don’t even think 
about it. I could still cut you out of this 
movie." 

If the scene is strictly for show, Rudin 
definitely deserves his reputation for cal- 
culation. But according to Sonnenfeld, 
the producer has been protective of Jim 
since the start of the film. "I think it has 
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them. It made me realize this man does 
have a heart after all—that maybe he 
doesn't live just for the work." 


ERHAPS, BUT WORK HAS 

always been Rudin's ref- 

uge, the arena in 
which he could operate with com- 
plete certainty. By nineteen, two 
years after he left home, he was running his 
own casting agency and was soon working 
in films as well as theater. In 1979, he got 
an invitation from producer Edgar J. Scher- 
ick to join his Hollywood office as a devel- 
opment executive. 

Scherick proved to be the first of Rudin's 
Hollywood mentors, an older man who is 
still something of a father figure in Rudin's 
life. After Scherick, he went to work in a 
similar capacity for the powerful producer 
Lawrence Gordon; and when Gordon 
moved on to the presidency of Fox, he took 
his young protégé with him. Before long, at 
26, Rudin was the studio's production chief. 

It was at Fox that Rudin began to acquire 
his curious, double-edged reputation. On the 
one hand, his incessant blowups so terrorized 
his subordinates that a collective memo ar- 
rived on the desk of Fox chairman Barry 
Diller one day arguing, in essence, that the 
company’s interests were not well served by 
the presence of an insufferable boor in so 
powerful and visible a position. On the other, 
few failed to notice how sharp the guy was. 

“Scott and I used to get together for din- 
ner,” recalls chairman Brandon Tartikoff of 
that time long before they began working 
together at Paramount. “He would bleed me 
dry on the subject of television; I'd do the 
same to him on the movie business. It was 
like not showing up for European History 
for the whole semester, then getting to cram 
with the smartest guy in class.” Tartikoff re- 
cently offered Rudin the job of president of 
the motion picture group at Paramount, 
which Rudin declined. “It was a big test of my 
commitment to the lonesome road,” he says. 

-Among the usual mix of successes, fail- 
ures, and in-betweens Fox turned out during 
Rudin’s nearly five years at the studio, sever- 
al pictures were clearly memorable: Wall 
Street, Broadcast News, Aliens, Big. “But,” 
Rudin notes evenly one night over a steak 
dinner, “I hated the job, and not just be- 
cause"—the familiar smile—'"1 didn't like 
managing people. Creatively, it was empty. 
Those weren't my movies; I was a conduit 
to the financing. To take any pride in those 
successes would be to totally delude myself.” 

In fact, Rudin has contempt for a great 
many studio executives, especially those at 
the middle level, who keep tabs on projects 
in the works. “Some are smart people,” he 
says now, “some are even my friends. But 
frankly, 1 resent the way they run from 
every failure and try to get their paw 
prints all over a picture as soon as it be- 
gins to smell like a hit. And as someone _ 
who puts his heart and neck on the line —— 


matters to him is that he gets to say it. 

“Look,” he says in his office on the Para- 
mount Pictures lot. “I’m not gonna claim I 
don’t throw tantrums or scream at people, 
or that I didn’t throw my car phone and 
smash the windshield. I happen not to be 
one of those people who's ‘nice’ in the ab- 
stract. But you know what?" A sudden 
smile. "In the long run, all that will mean 
is that ГЇЇ die before they do." 

Which is why it misses the point simply to 
cast Rudin as a thug. For in a town where 
control is everything, he is a veritable master 
of the form. From charm to menace to ready 
good humor, the emotional arsenal with 
which he works his will is richer and more 
varied than that of any other producer. 


START WITH THE CHARM. THOUGH 
no one's idea of traditional Holly- 
wood slick or polish—heavy, beard- 
ed, bespectacled, and balding: imag- 
ine Pigpen as Falstaff—Rudin is as 
bright and verbally facile as anyone 
in town. His calculated candor is 
nothing short of seductive. 

Then move on to the menace, be- 
cause, far from being a liability, this 
side of his reputation serves him at 
least as well. “I am,” as Rudin casual- 
ly observes, in one of the very best 
Harry Cohn imitations around, “ап 
incredibly good friend and an incredi- 
bly bad enemy. I’ve never fucked over 
anyone who I thought was for me.” 

"Scott is just this incredible con- 
tradiction,” observes Barry Sonnen- 
feld, director of The Addams Family. 
“There are these moments when he’s 
evil and mean-tempered, and you 
ask yourself, ‘Where does that come 
from? Why does he have to humili- 
ate people this way?’ And then five 
minutes later, he’s just a pleasure to 
be around, smart and thoughtful 
and—though this is not a word 
many people associate with Scott 
Rudin—decent.” 

For his part, Rudin is bemused 
that so many people spend so much time 
speculating about what makes him tick. 
“Look,” he says evenly, “Гуе been 
through ten years of analysis trying to 
figure that out myself.” 

But what he does mind, a lot, is anyone’s 
getting the impression that his emotional 
makeup—hell, if it came to that, his san- 
ity—might be a professional handicap. For 
in Hollywood, where communal and spiri- 
tual values tend to be reserved for the third 
act of scripts, Rudin, at 33, is a behind-the- 
scenes player of enormous clout. And for 
every powerless ex-employee who bears 
him ill will, one can find a top studio exec- 
utive or marquee name—some of whom 
don’t even necessarily want anything from 
him at the moment—to sing his praises. 

“Outside of my office, I don't think 
that many people even regard that aspect 

of my behavior as negative," says Rudin. 
“They see it as ambition and drive—more 


and yelling to get what he wants." 


socially acceptable words for essentially 
the same thing." 

In the end, it is Rudin's appetite for con- 
trol that is the constant running through ev- 
eryone's version of the man. "Listen," he 
says, “it’s impossible to get to the level 1 
want to without making a lot of enemies. 
The essence of this job is will—every day, 
whatever it takes, you have to somehow 
nudge every project an inch forward. This is 
a town where people don’t root for you un- 
less they know you're dying—and they've 
seen the lab reports.” 

Indeed, a compelling case can be made 
that, far from being an anomaly, Rudin plays 
the same game as almost every other highly 
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phase, опе of which is Anne Tyler's latest 


novel, Saint Maybe. S eg any of his rec ent 
projects simply proceeded smoothly ahead, 
Take Little Man Tate, which Orion Pictures 
released last fall. (Rudin’s current deal makes 
him exclusive to Paramount but does not ine 
clude projects launched before it was signed.) 
A month before the tough-sell film's sched- 
uled release, the producer flung himself into 
an ugly battle with the beleaguered studio, 
threatening, legal action if it didn’t give him 
the quality launch he deemed vital if Tate 
was to find its audience. 

Then there was The Addams Family 
Eleven weeks into principal photography, 
the selling process had to begin all over 
again when Orion could no longer 
support it financially. Six weeks lat- 
er, it was sold to Paramount for a re- 
ported $14.5 million (plus the cost of 
finishing the film). 

Right now, Rudin is wrangling 
with Touchstone Pictures over Sister 
Act, a comedy about a slutty lounge 
singer who hides out from thugs by 
posing as a nun in a convent. Paul 
Rudnick, who wrote the original 
screenplay as a vehicle for Bette 
Midler, left the project when the stu- 
dio chose Whoopi Goldberg, who 
neither sings nor dances, to star; and 
Rudin, in his office, sounds ready to 
follow suit. 

He shakes his head. "Damn right I 
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teen years old, tops—and he says in this 
squeaky little voice, ‘I’m Scott Rudin.” Prob- 
ably he was there for his junior high school 
paper—or, who knows, maybe he just said 
he was a reporter to get in. But the amazing 
thing was, he was more knowledgeable 
about the show than any other reporter | 
spoke to." He pauses. “Every time I see ‘A 
SCOTT RUDIN PRODUCTION’ now, 1 Just 
start to laugh.” 

Those intent on making sense of this 
enormously complex man are naturally 
given to speculating about his formative 
years. Among Rudin’s ex-employees, the 
theory goes that having been a fat, nerdy 
Jewish kid who took all kinds of crap from 
good-looking, popular Jewish kids, he now 
hires slightly older versions of his tormen- 
tors—and pays them back in spades. 

In fact, at least by high school, accord- 
ing to classmates, Rudin was oblivious to 
the roiling issues that beset his contempo- 
raries. "It was like he was already 40 
years old,” recalls Dawn Coleman, who 
played the ingenue in a Rudin-directed 
production of A Funny Thing Happened on 
the Way to the Forum at Baldwin (Long Is- 
land) High School. “You got the impres- 
sion he just tolerated these obnoxious high 
school kids. I mean, by then he was al- 
ready working in New York.” 

She's referring to Rudin’s job, starting 
at fifteen, as a gofer for the legendary 
Broadway producer Kermit Bloomgar- 
den. “I got the last gasp of theatrical pro- 
ducing as a vigorous, glamorous thing to 
do. It was an incredibly moving, roman- 
tic way to start a career’’—Rudin 
laughs—‘‘even answering the phone." 

Rudin is one of those people who take 
real delight in summoning up bits and 
pieces of their past. Which is why it is so 
striking that when asked about his family, 
he turns suddenly reticent, offering only 
that they are not close and have not been 
for some time. Later, in another context, 
he lets drop that when he told his parents 
he'd decided not to go to college, they 
told him to move out of the house. 

“А big part of my job," says Sonnenfeld 
of his directorial debut on. Те Addams Fam- 
ily, “was to allow Scott the childhood he 
never had." Sonnenfeld is a wry and person- 
able fellow, and it's not always easy to know 
how much he's joking. This time, it's only a 
little. “АП you have to do is study Scott's 
tantrums—they're very juvenile, throwing 
things and screaming and yelling like crazy 
to get what he wants." He pauses. "You 
see, I'm one of the few people who can 
fully empathize, because our childhoods 
were very similar. We're both from Long 
Island, and we both had dads who stole our 
silver-dollar collections to pay the rent. 
Also, we were both big believers in build- 
ing forts out of cushions in the living room 
and hiding in them so we wouldn't have to 
deal with anyone." 

In a roundabout way, Rudin adds cre- 
dence to such an analysis. “ОЁ course, you 
know what The Addams Family is really 


about,” he observes. "It's about raising 
kids and letting them be who they arc—in- 
dulging the most anarchic elements of per- 
sonality. That's why I wanted to make it.” 

In fact, isolated as he often seems to be, 
Rudin is very much preoccupied with the 
idea of human connection. Fiercely idiosyn- 
cratic in his work habits, endlessly de- 
manding, flatly unable to operate in any 
but his own way, he nonetheless frequently 
muses on how he'd love to have a partner 
with whom to share the joys and burdens. 
Even as The Addams Family shooting 
schedule stretched on and on, eventually 
topping 100 days, Rudin’s professional 
frustration mingled with a curious ela- 
tion. “It was like having a real job,” he 
says, smiling, “somewhere to go every 
day. It was like having a family.” 


THAT FEELING WAS UTTERLY APPARENT 
one August morning on Paramount's 
Stage 15 during the final week of shoot- 
ing. Sitting at the edge of the set, kibitz- 
ing with the cast and crew, he is entirely 
in his element. “Hey, Jim,” Rudin sud- 
denly calls out to ten-year-old Jimmy 
Workman, who plays Pugsley. “C’mere, 
you gotta see this." 

The chubby, wide-eyed kid in the striped 
T-shirt stands beside the heavyset producer 
in the rumpled cardigan and stares into the 
small black-and-white monitor before them. 
On cue, the action that’s just been shot a 
dozen yards away—the film’s reworked clos- 
ing sequence, set in the stylized, Addams- 
esque graveyard—unfolds. 

Rudin laughs delightedly. “Pretty neat, 
huh, Jim?" 

“Yeah,” the boy replies. He pauses—then, 
with sudden animation, says, “Hey, Scott, 
can we play tag back there till the next 
take?" He indicates the graveyard. "We 
won't touch anything." 

Rudin laughs. “Со ahead." 

The boy starts to move off, then turns. 
“By the way, Scott, I meant to ask—are 
you ticklish?" 

“Мо,” 

Jim approaches, wiggling his fingers. 
“Really?” 

Rudin backs up. “Don’t even think 
about it. I could still cut you out of this 
movie.” 

If the scene is strictly for show, Rudin 
definitely deserves his reputation for cal- 
culation. But according to Sonnenfeld, 
the producer has been protective of Jim 
since the start of the film. “I think it has 
to do with people giving Jimmy a hard 
time, because he’s not a professional child 
actor and screws up a lot,” he says. 
“What makes it so touching is that it 
seems so out of character.” 

A similar observation is offered by, of 
all people, the only one of Rudin’s former 
employees willing to go on the record. “1 
watched the auditions with the kids in 
New York,” says Lilianna Laouri, who 
lasted as his assistant for all of four 
months, “and he was so wonderful with 
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them. It made me realize this man does 
have a heart after all—that maybe he 
doesn't live just for the work." 


ERHAPS, BUT WORK HAS 
always been Rudin’s ref- 
uge, the arena in 
which he could operate with com- 


plete certainty. By nineteen, two 
years after he left home, he was running his 
own casting agency and was soon working 
in films as well as theater. In 1979, he got 
an invitation from producer Edgar J. Scher- 
ick to join his Hollywood office as a devel- 
opment executive. 

Scherick proved to be the first of Rudin's 
Hollywood mentors, an older man who is 
still something of a father figure in Rudin’s 
life. After Scherick, he went to work in a 
similar capacity for the powerful producer 
Lawrence Gordon; and when Gordon 
moved on to the presidency of Fox, he took 
his young protégé with him. Before long, at 
26, Rudin was the studio's production chief. 

It was at Fox that Rudin began to acquire 
his curious, double-edged reputation. On the 
one hand, his incessant blowups so terronzed 
his subordinates that a collective memo ar- 
rived on the desk of Fox chairman Barry 
Diller one day arguing, in essence, that the 
company’s interests were not well served by 
the presence of an insufferable boor in so 
powerful and visible a position. On the other, 
few failed to notice how sharp the guy was. 

“Scott and I used to get together for din- 
ner," recalls chairman Brandon Tartikoff of 
that time long before they began working 
together at Paramount. "He would bleed me 
dry on the subject of television; Га do the 
same to him on the movie business. It was 
like not showing up for European History 
for the whole semester, then getting to cram 
with the smartest guy in class." Tartikoff re- 
cently offered Rudin the job of president of 
the motion picture group at Paramount, 
which Rudin declined. “It was a big test of my 
commitment to the lonesome road," he says. 

‘Among the usual mix of successes, fail- 
ures, and in-betweens Fox turned out during 
Rudin's nearly five years at the studio, sever- 
al pictures were clearly memorable: Wall 
Street, Broadcast News, Aliens, Big. "But," 
Rudin notes evenly one night over a steak 
dinner, “I hated the job, and not just be- 
cause"—the familiar smile—"I didn't like 
managing people. Creatively, it was empty. 
Those weren't my movies; | was a conduit 
to the financing. To take any pride in those 
successes would be to totally delude myself." 

In fact, Rudin has contempt for a great 
many studio executives, especially those at 
the middle level, who keep tabs on projects 
in the works. "Some are smart people," he 
says now, "some are even my friends. But 
frankly, I resent the way they run from 
every failure and try to get their paw 
prints all over a picture as soon as it be- 
gins to smell like a hit. And as someone 
who puts his heart and neck on the line 


every time out, I’m right to resent it. 

“Г tell you something else I have a real 
bugaboo about: the development process. 
It’s become this Hollywood cottage indus- 
try, filled with executives who never get a 
picture made feeding off writers who never 
get scripts shot.” 

He leans forward, passionate. "Now, 
that’s another thing ГЇЇ probably get shit for 
saying. But you know what, Pm the one 
who really loves this business. That's why I 
loathe all the time-wasting and incompe- 
tence, all the churning 
it up that leads to 
nothing. Part of my 
problem at Fox was 
that I was constantly 
yelling at people, 
‘Leave me alone! Stop 
wasting my time with 
this ridiculous pitch 
about Nazi child beat- 
ers! You should know 
not to do that!’ ” 

He takes a bite of 
steak. “Listen, you 
can have a very good 
career in Holly- 
wood—make a lot of 
money, dress nicely, 
never pay for a meal 
in your life—without 
ever getting a thing 
done. Plenty of people 
do it. But for me, it’s about the work.” 


OVER AND OVER, IN A HUNDRED DIFFERENT 
ways, it’s a point Rudin never stops mak- 
ing. Watching him in action, normal work- 
aholics are left in awe. “Не makes Katzen- 
berg look like a late sleeper," notes Larry 
Gordon. "This is a guy who gets a first 
look at stuff before it’s written,” adds veteran 
executive Leon Brachman, who’s watched 
Rudin closely since his days at Fox. 

What little social life Rudin has appears to 
be inextricably linked to his professional one. 
He keeps his office staffed until at least nine 
every evening and regularly checks in for 
messages at three, four, five in the morning. 
Almost everywhere he travels throughout 
the day, from one studio to another, to as- 
sorted sets and locations, to meetings with 
agents and talent, he is accompanied by one 
or two of his four full-time employees, who 
instantly set up a sort of field operation. The 

hone list—Rudin’s catalog of essential num- 
rs, reorganized and updated daily—is nev- 
er out of reach. "We're talking a recipe for 
complete insanity,” says his friend Paul Rud- 
nick. “This is a man who has tumed the 
phone list into a life philosophy.” 

Even now, on the set of The Addams 
Family, he has a dozen things going. As 
others relax after a take—Sonnenfeld casu- 
ally tosses golf balls at a tombstone down- 
stage—Rudin consults by phone with di- 
rector Roger Donaldson, on location in 


E New Mexico for the thriller White Sands, 
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call after that, then another. Bruce Robin- 
son, slated to direct the thriller. Jennifer 
Eight for Rudin, shows up to talk about the 
casting of the film's love interest, momen- 
tarily seizing the producer's full attention. 
“It's insane we even have to go through a 
test,” notes Rudin, “when we all know 

we're gonna end up offering it to Jodie.” 
The Jodie in question, of course, is Foster 
(who turned down the role; it was given to 
Uma Thurman). By all accounts, Rudin's re- 
lationship with her during production of Lit- 
tle Man Tate was the 


opposite of harmoni- 
FUEL 


"If you're from a family 


ous—he was only on 
the set in Cincinnati 
for two days—and 
even in the wake of 
their alliance in the 
skirmish with Orion, 
Foster describes their 
connection as ground- 
ed in “healthy mis- 
trust. We don’t ex- 
change home phone 
numbers, I don't go to 
him with confidences. 
I'd certainly never put 
myself in a position 
where he could hurt 
me." Still, she says 
she'd work with him 
again. "He's good," 
she explains simply. 
"In certain ways, he's brilliant. He wants to 
work with talented people. And, when neces- 
sary, I know he'll fight." 

It is a measure of both Rudin's skill and 
his political savvy that one hears such testa- 
ments from a wide variety of the creative 
types with whom he has worked. 

"He's as smart as anyone l've ever 
worked with," says Mike Nichols, who di- 
rected Regarding Henry for Rudin. "Very 
strong and extremely supportive and excel- 
lent on script questions. 

Adds Anjelica Huston, Те Addams Fam- 
ily's Morticia, one of Rudin's more inspired 
pieces of casting, "I hear he has a temper, 
but I never saw it. What I saw was an ex- 
tremely involved producer, which, for a 
first-time director, is excellent protection. " 

In fact, Rudin regularly takes what other 
producers would regard as wild chances on 
novice directors. While it might be argued, 
Foster aside, that such a tack above all serves 
to guarantee him enormous control over 
those movies, even his detractors rarely ac- 
cuse him of professional recklessness any- 
more. To the contrary, whether a picture is 
strictly commercial or aspires to something 
more, Rudin’s justification for making life 
hell for others is always to get what he 
thinks is the best possible version of the 
material to the screen—on time and on 
budget. "This is not my money,” he says. 
“J am extremely conscious of risk versus 
reward, It may be safer to usc some hack, 
but is it better?" 

There is, for example, Searching for Bobby 
Fischer, the script Steve Zaillian, who wrote 
ا‎ da 
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the screenplay for Awakenings, drops off 
this morning on the Addams Family set. The 
real-life story of a seemingly average six- 
year-old who becomes a chess prodigy, it is 
funny, smart, touching, even suspenseful— 
a sort of Chariots of Fire with knights and 
pawns—and Rudin wants Zaillian to direct. 
“But it’s going to be real tough getting 
this going," he says after the writer has 
left. “They're gonna say, ‘It’s a chess 
movie, for God's sake!’ It’s gotta be bud- 
geted at no more than nine million—with 
a Bob De Niro or Richard Dreyfuss doing 
it basically for love. Even then we'll be 
only 10 percent there, but at least I've got 
an argument: it succeeds, and it could be 
lightning in a bottle, Stand By Me or an 
American My Life as a Dog; if not, no 
one's taken a bath." Rudin is handed the 
phone, talks briefly, hangs up. “А studio 
likes a $9 million film," he adds. "It low- 
ers their average negative cost, which 
their boards are always interested in.” 
Just before the lunch break, Sonnenfeld 
wanders over. "You gonna do the Eddie 
Murphy project for me for Disney?" asks 
Rudin. He is smiling, but the proposal is se- 
rious, one they've discussed a lot lately. 
"Lemme see now," says Sonnenfeld. He 
slowly ticks off the elements on his fingers. 
"Eddie Murphy ... Disney .. . Scott Ru- 
din." A dramatic pause. "I'd say that any- 
time Scott Rudin is the most attractive part 
of the package, you should start to worry." 
And yet it is in keeping with Rudin's his- 
tory that in short order even his relations 
with Sonnenfeld will become strained—a 
result, says the director, of Rudin's extreme 
unpleasantness during the gut-wrenching 
postproduction process. “I think part of the 
problem was that I had a family to go 
home to, and he didn't," observes Sonnen- 
feld. “[Editor] Dede Allen told me she'd 
never seen a director with less separation 
anxiety or a producer with more." 


UNDAYS ARE OFTEN 
workdays pretty much 
like any other for Rudin, 
except that the phone in his Para- 
mount office doesn't ring and no 
one else is behind any of the desks. Late on 
one such afternoon, things in Rudin's uni- 
verse are perking along nicely. On a sound- 
stage a few hundred yards away, the tests 
for the Jennifer Eight ingenue have been go- 
ing on for hours, and the producer has just 
completed what he considers a successful 
meeting on the Sister Act script situation. 
Now, with a few spare moments, Rudin 
begins hammering away at a familiar 
theme: that as difficult as he remains, he is 
far less callous than his enemies claim and 
far, far wiser in many ways than he once 
was. “Look,” he says earnestly, “I was a 
baby when I went to Fox and still barely 30 
when I left. That’s the only reason some- 
thing like the Flatliners thing happened.” 
Rudin’s experience with Flatliners is per- 


haps the most notorious episode in his са- 
reer. Newly installed as a producer on the | 
Columbia lot after leaving Fox, Rudin out- 
bid his own studio for the much-sought-af- 
ter property. This displayed an almost un- 
heard-of disregard for the established | 
pecking order, and then-Columbia head 
Dawn Steel didn't take it lightly. Rudin 
was banished from the Columbia fold 

"[t was stupid," he admits. "I was mad 
at Columbia about something clse, and I 
was gonna show them I couldn't be 
stepped on, and it took hold stronger than 
reason. But the point is, I did learn the les- 
son. I’ve never gotten close to that kind of | 
argument with a studio since.” 

Then again, Rudin simply does not wear 
humility well. “You know who you 
oughtta talk to?" it suddenly hits him. 
"Romi Strassman—because she worked for 
me as a VP back then and saw all the worst 
of it and finally left because she said I was 
too intense and too crazy and she just 
couldn't take it anymore. But now, in a 
few days, she's coming back to work for 
me—and leaving a good job to do it." 

Who with? 

"Dawn Steel’ —he smiles—‘‘the aspiring 
producer." One is not entirely surprised to 
learn later that Strassman is the wife of Ru- 
din's close friend, agent Jeremy Zimmer. 

Rudin stands. "I gotta get back to the 
screen tests." And in a moment, he is out 
of the office, moving quickly down the hall 
of the deserted building, out the door and 
into the brilliant sunshine. 

“We're gonna have to find a kid for Bob- 
by Fischer," he muses aloud. “А really good 
six- or seven-year-old.” 

There seem to be kids in a lot of his 
movies, it is observed. 

“It’s true. It wasn't planned, but clearly 
I'm moved by the theme of the kid who 
doesn't fit in. A powerless kid who has to 
find ways to cope." Slowing his pace, he 
starts enumerating. "Bobby Fischer. The Ad- 
dams Family. Tate. Henry. A new project 
I'm doing with Michael J. Fox has some of 
that; so does White Sands." 

Rudin stops. "I guess if you're from a 
family where you were never in control, it 
just always stays with you. I've always had 
this huge chip on my shoulder that has to 
do with being taken seriously, that's the 
fuel for my fire." 

He offers a wan smile. "It's one of the 
things that's so great about movies—unlike 
life, people do what you want them to. 
And how often is there an epiphany on 
page 110 of your life?” 

Abruptly, he is moving again toward the 
soundstage. “Not that I’m complaining. As 
a kid, my fantasy was always to have three 
shows playing on 45th Street. So what 
have I got?" He gazes about him. “Three 
films going at once on the lot. How many 
people can say that?" п 


Harry Stein has written for The New York 
Times Magazine, Esquire, and Playboy. 
This is his first article for PREMIERE. 


$100,000 IN 
SCREENWRITING 
FELLOWSHIPS 


The Academy of Motion Picture Arts 

and Sciences invites applications for its 

7th annual Screenwriting Fellowship Awards. 
Up to five Fellowships of $20,000 each will be 
awarded to new screenwriters. 


Deadline for application is May 1, 1992. 
For information and an entry form, send a 
self-addressed, stamped, business-size envelope to: 


© A.M.P.A.S. ® 


The Nicholl Fellowships 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences 
Dept. F 
8949 Wilshire Boulevard 
Beverly Hills, CA 90211-1972 


Summer Film School 


Over 100, one-week and one-month workshops in 
professional film and video production, including: 


° The Film Writers Workshop ° The Television Writers Workshop 
° The Scene Directing Workshop * The Film Camera Workshop 
* Producing Television * The Production Managers Workshop 

* Editing Dramatic Scenes * The Film Directors Workshop 
* Intro. to the Camera * Intro. to Post Production 
* Computer Graphics for Video * Creative Post Production 
* The 4-week Summer Film School 


-- June through October -- 


One-Year Resident Program in Film & Video Production 
-Begins Sept. 14, 1992 - 


all for our free 1992 catalogue listing MU courtes E 
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Film & Te е en 


WORKSHOPS 


Rockport, Maine 04856 | 
Phone 207-236-858] FAX 207-236-2558 | 
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CLEAN, SMOOTH AND UNMISTAKABLY REFRESHING. I 
SPECIALLY SELECTED RUMS FROM RENOWNED JAMAICAN ESTATES. HAND BLENDED ТО А SUPERIOR DRY TASTE. IMPORTED BY CARRIAGE HOUSE IMPORTS LTD., SPRINGFIELD, N.J. 40% АЕС VOL. (80 PROOF). | 


JERRY OHLINGER 


MEINE SCHONE ILSA 
SHE-WOLF 
OF THE VCR 


EFORE THELMA, LOUISE, SARA CONNOR, 
and those other oh-so-tough '90s females, 
there was . . . Ilsa. As portrayed by Dyanne 
Thorne in four classics of the "70s, Ilsa is the 
ultimate feminist warrior. Ladies, if you've 
ever asked, “Why don’t movies ever portray wom- 
en as methodical sadists?" then you'll find the grue- 
some Ilsa series a figurative breath of springtime on 
a hypothetically bleak March mom indeed. 
Although Thorne, regarded by aficionados as 
“the female Bela Lugosi,” sports a chilling Teu- 
tonic accent in the films, she was raised in New 
Jersey and New Zealand. Before Ilsa, she studied 
acting under many New York hotshots and per- 
formed Pinter on Broadway. Post-Ilsa, she's 
been appearing steadily in Vegas stage shows. 
Her first gig there was as a sultry straight woman 
for Tim Conway (“Vee go to motel now, ja, 
sveetie boss?"). For the past four years, she’s 
been playing a mature bombshell in Sex Over 40, 
the Aladdin’s "Laffternoon Riot Revue,” arous- 
ing daytime crowds with such delightful double 
entendres as “ГЇЇ show you my Schweppes, you 
can show me your Canadian Club.” She’s also 
active in the local Screen Actors Guild council 
and is an ordained minister specializing in scenic 
weddings. Marriages by Ilsa? “No,” she says, “I 


Hendes 
forbrydelser 
vars 
grusomme 
atsoly 
f$ 
frygtede 
honde! 
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Herman and a Madonna imitator." 
Unlike most exploitation series, the Ilsa saga 


has a happy ending for its star. Thorne, still a | 


lalapalooza, gets residuals from the videos, three 
of which have been rereleased at popular prices 
by CIC (Cinéma International Canada, 514-737- 
3363). The films are notable for their sick inge- 
nuity and competent production values. Unfor- 
tunately, two of the most promising Ilsas in 
development never got made: Ilsa Meets Bruce Lee 
in the Devil’s Triangle and Ilsa vs. Idi Amin. 

ILSA, SHE-WOLF OF THE S.S. (1973). He’s a 
handsome Yank in a concentration camp who 
has ungodly control over his “love rocket." 
She’s a frolicsome Nazi doc who runs “pain- 
threshold experiments” on women by day and 
by night invites male prisoners into her bou- 
doir, castrating them in the morning. (“Zoon,”’ 
she purrs in a typically candid moment, “you 
vill scr-r-r-eam for mercy.") They meet cute 
amid the blood and barbed wire. Love blooms. 
Complications ensue. “You are like zum blond 
goddess,” sputters her lecherous boss, an amo- 
tous Herr General, “ze eart mutter of us all." 
But mostly, there's a war goin' on, and the 
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NEW THIS MONTH 


CURRENT FILMS 


Ё Barton Fink 

'| “You might say І sell peace 
of mind,” says John 
Goodman, a madman 


ER 


|| [RECOMMENDS] posing as an insurance 

| salesman. “Fire, theft, and casualty are 
|| not things that happen to other people.” 
|! Certainly not if you're Barton Fink (John 
| | Turturro), Goodman's neighbor at the 

| | dusty Hotel Earle and a naively pompous 


New York man-of-the-people playwright 


| (ala Clifford Odets) who has ventured to 
| Hollywood in the '40s to cash in on his 

|| theatrical success. A series of odd, 

|| unsettling, and ultimately horrific things 
| | happen to Fink in Tinseltown as he 


attempts to write a wrestling script for 


|| Wallace Beery— "that Barton Fink 
{| feeling” is sought by his studio chief, 
| | hilariously played by Michael Lerner. 


Poor Fink is pathetically blocked and 
remains so until the Grand Guignol antics 


l| at the Hotel Earle—or in his imagination; 
haven't done a ceremony as Ilsa, but I did dress | 
as Mae West for a ceremony between a Pee-wee | 


опе can never be sure—unleash a surge 
of creativity that somehow incorporates 
all of the movie's poetic flourishes: the 


|} roaring surf, deco wallpaper that leaks 


pasty pus, a package that may or may not 
contain a severed head. ("You're a sick 
fuck, Fink,” says a visiting police 
detective.) Filmmakers Joel and Ethan 
Coen (cowriters and, respectively, 
director and producer) have reduced their 
usual visual/verbal fireworks to stark 
essentials for “Barton Fink,” and the result 
is sublime—a tortured, comedic look at 
Dream Factory Hollywood and, yes, art. 
Fox Video, $94.98. HOWARD KARREN 
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NEW THIS MONTH 


Harley Davidson and the 
Mariboro Man. Those unwashed, 
unshaven, and unwatched movie stars, 
Don Johnson and Mickey Rourke, get 
together for a story of motorcycles and 
drug swindles set in 1996. MGM/UA 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Home Video, $94.99; laserdisc, $24.98. | 


Pure Luck. Martin Short plays the 
unluckiest man in the world, who, with 
the help of Danny Glover, hopes to 
stumble upon a missing and equally 
unlucky girl. MCA/Universal Home 
Video, cassette not priced; laserdisc, 
$34.98. 


RE "RE Dead Again 

> | With what does a young 
actor-director bearing the 
burden of the label 
"genius," having been 
endlessly compared to the young Welles, 
follow up his prestigiously 
Shakespearean, Oscar-nominated 
directorial debut, "Henry V"? How about 
an old-fashioned studio thriller? Not what 
you'd expect, but equally worthy of 
praise. Kenneth Branagh directs and stars 
as a big-hearted L.A. private detective 
who falls in love with an amnesia victim 
(played by his wife, Emma Thompson), 
who, in tum, is haunted by lush, black- 
and-white nightmares, which, strangely 
enough, reveal that this is not the first 
time these kids have fallen in love. Ina 
previous life, Branagh, a German 
composer, may have murdered spouse 
Thompson with an omate pair of scissors. 
And so, on top of an engaging mystery 
and some imaginative twists, “Dead 
Again” offers two romances—sexy, 
charmingly human, honest-to-goodness 
doomed-for-eternity romances—between 
the same two talented people. In 
comparison, “Ghost” looks like an 
instructional pottery video. Instead of 
Patrick and Demi, we get Branagh and 
Thompson and a surfeit of personality, 
style, and wit—more than Hollywood 
has seen since its golden age. Guess 
we'll have to settle for that. Paramount 
Home Video, cassette not priced; 
laserdisc, $34.95. JOHN HOUSLEY 


| 


Yank must put duty before pleasure. He dupes 
Ilsa; she’s executed by a fellow Nazi. Das Ende? 
Nein! CIC, $34.95. 

ILSA, HAREM KEEPER OF THE OIL SHEIKS 
(1975). Ilsa (rebounding smoothly from her S.S. 
execution) and a sheik have a great little enter- 
prise going: they kidnap and sell the world’s 
most desirable women—a European equestrian 
champ, an American deb, a movie star—to 
wealthy Arabs. 
teeth,” asserts one fussy customer. No prob: Il- 
sa's men tap out the babe’s incisors with a ham- 
mer. Arab justice is harsh enough, but add Ilsa, 


| the world’s sexiest sadist, and ouch! CIC, $34.95. 


“I do not like the scrape of 


and dunking them headfirst through a hole in 
the ice into the frigid waters below. Bath time 
for Boris! Currently for rental only 

ILSA, THE WICKED WARDEN (1979). Ilsa com- 
mands a South American “clinic” for female 
sex deviates where prisoners wear only tops, no 
bottoms. Guard: “We wanna see all four cheeks! 
На!” You know right off this will be exploita- 
tion extraordinaire when the movie begins with 
a shower sequence, instead of building up to 
one as usual. Ilsa's abuses are winked at by the 
director of prisons, who is smitten with our 
kitten. “You excite me,” he burbles. “Every 
move you make is seductive. ... Your body 


| THE TiGRESS (1977). Ilsa’s back and up to her 
old tricks, abusing members of a Siberian labor 
| camp. Her greatest joy is tying up misbehavers 


excite me 


should be immortalized in 
with 
iCaramba! CIC, $34.95. 


marble. . . . You 
voluptuous breasts!” 
JACK BARTH 


your 


PERSONAL PICK: “BRIEF ENCOUNTER" 


ADRIAN LYNE 


NE OF MY FAVORITE FILMS 
is Brief Encounter (Para- 
mount Home Video, 
$19.95), which was di- 
rected by David Lean in 
1945 and stars Celia Johnson 
and Trevor Howard. It’s 


| heartbreaking, and it's about 
| people—qualities that, when it 
| comes to film, are really what 
| interest me. 


| prim, middle-class 


Johnson is a rather 


married woman who 
meets a married 
stranger (Howard), 
falls deeply in love 
with him, and is tor- 
tured by feelings of 
guilt. Toward the end 
of the movie, they de- 
cide not to see each 
other. There’s this 
heart-wrenching 
good-bye in the wait- 
ing room of a railroad station. 
At just the wrong moment, a 
friend of Johnson’s shows up. 
Howard’s train comes, and he 
goes off, and Johnson is left 
with this friend, an annoying, 
chatty sort of woman. Johnson 
hears his train start up and 
knows that he is gone. She is 
devastated. Another train ap- 
proaches. The annoying friend 
tells her that it’s an express. As 
the whistle of the approaching 
express blows, the camera, 
looking at Johnson, gradually 
starts to tilt. It’s a brilliant, ex- 
traordinary camera move- 
ment, a very slow sideways 
tilt, and when it’s finished, 


um us um um um 
Johnson rushes to the platform 
to throw herself in front of the 
oncoming train. But she 
doesn't. A close-up of her face 
shows the lights of the express 
whipping past. 

It was only on my third or 
fourth time watching the film 
that I noticed what Lean was 
doing. With that slow sideways 
tilt, you sense that Johnson's 


Moy head was a geared head 
that was used in England at the 
time, and it normally tilted 
only forward or backward.) He 
said, "Oh, yes. I remember. 
Karel Reisz ripped it off a few 
years later." 

People usually talk more 
about Lean's epics—Lawrence 
of Arabia, The Bridge on the 
River Kwai, and Doctor Zhi- 


LYNE’S LINE ON LEAN'S LEAN: "EXTRAORDINARY" 


mind is unhinged, that she is 
temporarily insane. 

I met Lean at the Cannes 
Film Festival a couple of years 
ago, and I told him how much 
this particular shot, which so 
perfectly amplified Johnson’s 
mood of desperation, had im- 
pressed me. He couldn’t re- 
member it, or at least he said he 
couldn’t. I was so frustrated 
that he couldn’t remember that 
I went up to him a half hour 
later and said, "Listen, you must 
remember it. It’s the sort of 
thing you would remember. 
You would have had to put the 
Moy head on sideways in order 
to achieve that effect.” (The 
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vago—which I certainly appre- 
ciate too, but Brief Encounter, 
for me, is something special. 
Whenever I’m worried about 
the grosses of a film, I think 
back to the preview screening 
of Brief Encounter in Reading, a 
depressing little town in En- 
gland, and how the results 
were disastrous, and how the 
movie, in the end, didn’t do a 
dollar ninety. " 


Adrian Lyne directed Jacob's Lad- 
der, Flashdance, and Fatal At- 
traction, which is being released 
this month with additional material 
by Paramount Home Video as part 
of its "Directors Series.” 


a) 
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“Mesmerizing Screen Entertainment 
—USA Today 


INTRIGUE, CRISSCROSSED PASSIONS, AND 
A LAVISH SPECTACLE OF VAUDEVILLE 
SIDESHOWS, TUMBLERS AND JUGGLERS 

TT №. WILL MESMERIZE YOU IN THE CLASSIC 


le CHILDREN OF Е - 
: 4 PARADISE ' FRENCH ROMANCE. 


Available on Videocassette and Laserdisc from 


TOWER RECORDS (VIDE 


® 1991 Home Vision. A Public Media Release. All Rights Reserved. 


TIE GONE WITH THE, 
IND OF ART FILMS ° 


“A MASTERPIECE... 
I strongly suggest Innocence 


N.E. WI 
YORKER | you catch “Мапа Braun.” 
SEO — Andrew Sans, Village Voice has never 
ha Уз, been so 
seductive... 
RAMBLING ROSE 
depicts the tumultuous 


impact of an alluring 
young woman on the 
Southern family she 
comes to live with in 
order to care for their 
children. 


THE PRODUCTS SHOWN HERE ARE OFFERED BY PREMIERE ADVERTISERS, EITHER BY MAIL,OFFERED BY MAIL, OR THROUGH LOCAL MERCHANTS OR 
DISTRIBUTORS. PREMIERE IS NOT RESPONSIBLE FOR THE AVAILABILITY OR DELIVERY OF THE ITEMS SHOWN. 
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Double Impact. The muscles 
from Brussels, Jean-Claude Van 

Damme, stars as identical twins | 
seeking revenge forthe death of their | 
parents. Columbia TriStar Home Video, | 
cassette not priced; laserdisc, $34.95. 


Mystery Date. ‘After Hours" for 
the teen set. Ethan Hawke and Teri Polo 
are the blind-date couple whose night out 
on the town turns into a lethal comedy of | 
errors. Orion Home Video, $92.99. 


The Pope Must Diet. Robbie | 
Coltrane plays the pontiff in this comedy | 
known as much for the “t” at the end of 
its title as for anything else. Media Home 
Entertainment, $92.98. 


Body Parts. Jeff Fahey stars ina 
thriller about murderous arms and legs. 
Paramount Home Video, cassette not 
priced; laserdisc, $34.95. 


;| Trust 
This romantic comedy is 
about two lost souls in an 
angry world who meet and 
emotionally connect— 
much to the chagrin of everyone around 
them. Literally, "around them”: writer- 
director Hal Hartley (“The Unbelievable 
Truth”) is fond of conversations 
between onscreen and offscreen 
characters. Hartley's quirky style places 
the viewer right in the middle of the 
scene, and the script, which won a prize 
at Sundance, is filled with odd yet 
believable personalities. The main 
two—Maria (Adrienne Shelly) and 
Matthew (Martin Donovan}—are а 
“perfect couple" (or so say the movie's 
ads): He's an alternately apathetic and 
hot-tempered 33-year-old reform-school 
grad with a police record who refuses to 
watch TV because “it causes cancer" 
and carries a hand grenade in his 
pocket, “just in case." She's ап 
obnoxious, demanding, sluttishly 
dressed teenager; knocked up by a 
boyfriend who immediately dumps her, 
she's kicked out of her house and 
school. The effect they have on each 
other is astounding. Maria loses the 
heavy makeup and dons glasses; he 
relinquishes his hand grenade and starts 
to watch TV. She gets a job; he brings her 
gifts. The reason: respect, admiration, 
and trust—at least that's what Maria has 
Matthew promise before she'll consent to 
many him. "Do you trust me?" she asks. 
“it you trust me first,” he replies. 
blic Pictures Home Video, $29.98; 
isc, $29.98. — SOOZY GOLDFARB 


иш um um um um 
PERSONAL PICK: “THE AFRICAN QUEEN” 


DENNIS POTTER 


us us mm us um 
HE BEST MOMENTS ARE ALWAYS THOSE WHERE WE LAUGH 
years later at what really entranced us; we look back at old en- 
thusiasms with the affectionate contempt that we feel for the 
earlier phases of our own lives. If asked what scene from а 
film has lingered the most, I would have to pick—with a mix- 
ture of rueful irony and genuine pleasure—those moments in John Hus- 
ton's The African Queen (Fox Video, $19.98; laserdisc, $99.95) where 


| Humphrey Bogart is pulling the boat through swamp, insects, carnivo- 


rous water creatures, and, suddenly, requited love. The apparently 
uncouth Bogart is pulling the old tub in the same way, or with the 
same motive, that a more genteel version of a courting swain might 


| have composed a love letter on a walnut writing desk. It is ludicrous. 


It is moving. It works. Years afterward, stand-up comedians integrated 
the scene into their most hackneyed routines. O immortality! m 


Dennis Potter, screenwriter of Pennies From Heaven, makes his debut 
as a director with Secret Friends, due in theaters this month. 
um um um um um 
CRYSTAL PERSUASION 


HARDWARE STORE 


VER BEEN SEIZED BY AN 

inexplicable urge to watch 

Airplane! while sitting in 

one? Would Three Men and 

a Baby be the ideal com- 
panion for fathers-to-be, those 
nervous waiting-room refugees? 
Now that the 8mm video format 
has gone mainstream, with 
more than 1,500 titles 
available, compact 
TV/VCRs using 
the tiny cassettes 
make this kind 
of on-the-go 
movie consump- 
tion more appealing 
than ever. 

Sony's GV-200 ($1,200) 
and its stereo version, GV- 
300 ($1,400), both have flip-up 
liquid-crystal color screens that 


measure four inches diagonally. 
Use them in public places and 
watch as passersby go wild with 
curiosity and envy. 

For desktop use—whether 
you're taking in a taped sales 
presentation or a movie while 
working late at the office—the 
larger EV-DT2 ($1,200) has a 

conventional five-inch screen 
and remote control. Hook it 
up to a camcorder and it 
becomes a mini-editing 
deck; connect it to ca- 
ble or a TV anten- 
na and its three- 
event/one- 
week timer 
will record 
obscure objects 
of desire. 

MARK FLEISCHMANN 
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FINE TUNING 


CABLE 
READY 


t makes you want to tear 
his hair out,” says Rachel 
Ward of her husband, Bryan 
Brown, who gets offered all 
those complex male-hero 
roles while she gets stuck playing 
boring, one-dimensional victims. 
“It becomes quite tedious,” she 
sighs, **playing the one that's 
being dumped on." Cheer up, 
Rachel—Bryan gets his in Devlin 
(on Showtime later this year), in 
which he stars as a Catholic ex- 
alcoholic who's framed for 
murder by his evil father-in-law, 
Lloyd Bridges. But ask Bryan, 
and he'll say the movie “1 a 
character study of a certain type 
of man’’—far from tedious. 
(Rachel, restrain yourself.) 
“Actually,” says Ward, “it gets 
better as you get older. You tend 
to play fewer victims and more 
tormentors—and it's a lot more 
fun." The fun begins this month, 
in fact. In Black Magic (Showtime, 
March 21), Ward plays a 
mysterious southern seductress 
who wraps Judge Reinhold 
around her little finger. It'sa 
supernatural comedy that, she 
says, poses the question “‘Is she a 
witch, or are all women just gross 
manipulators?" . . . Novelist Fay 
Weldon (The Life and Loves of a 
She-Devil) has quite a different 
take on the battle of the sexes. In 
The Cloning of Joanna May (А&Е, 
March 1), middle-aged Joanna 
discovers that her loving” 
husband, Karl, has taken genetic 
material from the fetus he pushed 
her into aborting and created 
three younger Joanna clones for 
his pleasure. Sounds a bit cold- 
blooded, Fay. “Oh, no," she says, 
assuring us that this is a tale of 
womanly revenge. “It’s 
riotous!” . . . Talia Shire has her 
own man trouble in the comedy 
For Richer, For Poorer (HBO, 
February 29). She's married to 
Jack Lemmon, a bored self-made 
millionaire who decides to ро 
bankrupt and make it all over 
again. What a crazy guy. Shire 
says her character “experiences 
something new—independence.”” 
CAROLINE KIRK CORDERO 


“FILM NOIR,” 


My LovELY 


TEN BEST 


AM AWAY FROM HOME WITHOUT BOOKS OR 

tapes or love, and my head is addled by al- 

cohol, nicotine, and disappointment. Just 

the right mood to remember the kind of 

films that sit in your mind when you are 
not sleeping." Is this the somber, gravelly 
voice-over of an unshaven detective, staring 
into the З A.M. test pattern as a leggy blond 
turned redhead turned blond is about to emerge 
from the bed sheets and leave two lead thank- 
yous in his back? Or is it writer-director Den- 
nis Potter, one of the notables on PREMIERE's 
jury, wrestling with his choices for the ten 
best films noirs of all time? You decide. “It is 
not necessarily the best films that stay 
with you. Half-remembered movies seen in 
adolescence under the flickering projection 
beam, coiled with blue cigarette smoke, will 
always remind you of your own tender anxi- 
eties and sexuality.” 


THE JURY 
Kenneth Branagh, writer-director-actor; Wil- 
liam Friedkin, director; Larry Gelbart, writ- 


$39.95. “Delicious, bizarre images, great script, 
wonderful acting,” says Kenneth Branagh. 
“There’s a flaw in Evelyn’s iris; otherwise, per- 
fection,” says Strick. 

4. The Maltese Falcon (John Huston, 1941). 
With Humphrey Bogart, Mary Astor, Peter 
Lorre, and Sydney Greenstreet. MGM/UA 
Home Video, $19.98; laserdisc, $34.98. “Hus- 
ton said he just shot the novel,” says Gelbart. 
“A rare deed and a rare film—and a lesson for 
us all." 

5. Laura (Otto Preminger, 1944). With Gene 
Tierney, Dana Andrews, and Vincent Price. Un- 
available on cassette (scc PREMIERE's Most Want- 
ed, in this section); laserdisc, $39.98. “Obsession 
personified,” says Gary К. Wolf. 

6. The Killing (Stanley Kubrick, 1990) With 
Sterling Hayden, Coleen Gray, and Jay C. Flip- 
pen. MGM/UA Home Video, $19.98; laserdisc, 
$39.95. “Everything has been accounted for, ev- 
erything goes wrong," says Strick. 

7. Kiss of Death (Henry Hathaway, 1947). 
With Victor Mature, Coleen Gray, and Richard 
Widmark. Fox Video, $39.98. "A giggling 


er; J. Hober- 
man, critic; 
Adrian Lyne, 


BARBARA 


MacMURRAY ғ STANWYC 


„psychopath 
à shoves a wheel- 
|3 chair-bound old 


director; David Ё1аду down a 
Mamet, writ- cL & flight of stairs,” 
u uma EDWARD 6.ROBI JN a 
Dennis Potter, a They don't 
writer-director; r make ‘em like 


Paul Schrader, 
writer-director; 
Wesley Strick, 
writer; Gary 
K. Wolf, nov- 
elist 


THE WINNERS 

1. Double In- 
demnity (Billy 
Wilder, 1944). 
With Fred Mac- 
Murray, Barba- 


that anymore, 
à but thank God 
8 they used го.” 
па. Kiss Me 
2 Deadly (Robert 
* Aldrich, 1955). 
With Ralph 
Meeker, Albert 
Dekker, and 
Cloris Leach- 
man. MGM/UA 
Home Video, 
$19.98. The 


ra Stanwyck, 
and Edward G. Robinson. 
Home Video, $14.95; laserdisc, $34.98. "It's 
got everything: style, sex, murder,” says Larry 
Gelbart. “Who wouldn't kill for Barbara Stan- 
wyck in this one? Even Fred MacMurray did.” 
2. Touch of Evil (Orson Welles, 1958). With 
Charlton Heston, Welles, Marlene Dietrich, Ja- 
net Leigh, and Mercedes McCambridge. 
MCA/Universal Home Video, $29.95; laser- 
disc, $34.98. “The sweet scent of putrefaction 
per that hauntingly rinky-dink whorehouse pi- 
ano theme,” says Wesley Strick. 

3. Chinatown (Roman Polanski, 1974). With 
Jack Nicholson, Faye Dunaway, and John Hus- 
ton. Paramount Home Video, $19.95; laserdisc, 


MCA/Universal 


most apocalyp- 
tic of private-eye films,” says J. Hoberman, “а$ 
well as a critique of the whole Mike Hammer 
mythology." 

9. Diabolique (Henri-Georges Clouzot, 1955). 
With Simone Signoret, Vera Clouzot, and Paul 
Meurisse. Facets Video, $19.95; laserdisc, $49.95; 
subtitled. “A perpetually pleasing masterpiece of 
violence and irony,” says David Mamet. 

to. Phantom Lady (Robert Siodmak, 1944). 
With Alan Curtis, Elisha Cook, Jr., and Ella 
Raines. Unavailable on video. “The quintes- 
sential film noir," says William Friedkin. “Film 
noir originated with the novels of William Irish, 
a.k.a. Cornell Woolrich—he is the father, and 
the rest are the offspring." JOHN HOUSLEY 
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CHOICE CUTS 

"| Dogfight 

" Marines about to ship off 
for Vietnam bet on who 
can get the ugliest date. A 
RECOMMENDS} touching, observant 
romance from Nancy Savoca (“True 
Love") starring River Phoenix and Lili 
Taylor. Warner Home Video, $92.99; 
laserdisc, $29.98. 

Defenseless 

А camp whodunit—entertaining 
silliness with Barbara Hershey, Sam 
Shepard, Mary Beth Hurt, and J. T. 
Walsh. LIVE Home Video, $92.98; 
laserdisc, $34.95. 


Don't Tell Mom the 
Babysitter’s Dead. "Big" 
meets “Risky Business” meets “Home 
Alone” with that flaxen-haired vixen of 
situation comedy, Christina Applegate. 
HBO Video, $94.99; laserdisc, $29.98. 


Suburban Commando. 
Hulkmaniacs rejoice! Wrestling demigod 
Hulk Hogan stars as an intergalactic 
superhero trapped in a strange land 
known as American suburbia. New Line 
Home Video, $92.96. 


CLASSICS/FOREIGN 


ERE Tatie Danielle 

You'll never look at sweet 
little old ladies the same 
way again after Etienne 
RECOMMENDS) Chatiliez's “Tatie Danielle." 
Played with heaventy malevolence by 
French theater actress Tsilla Chelton, 
Auntie Danielle makes Leona Helmsley 
look like Mother Teresa. She intentionally 
tramples the flower beds, kicks the 
cocker spaniel when no one is looking, 
and gleefully ditches her grandnephew in 
the park. She greets fellow senior citizens 
with a Gallic raspberry and coldly rejects 
the affections of her beleaguered family. 
(“Don't kiss near my ear,” she scolds her 
niece. “It buzzes.") Masterfully mining 
the guilt and insecurities of those 
around her, she suspects the worst of 
everyone and duly reports it all to the 
cross-eyed photo of her late husband. 
“You don't even know her yet, but she 
hates you already,” proclaim ads for the 
film. But then, you deserve it. LIVE 
Home Video, $89.98; laserdisc, $34.95; 
subtitled. CYNDI STIVERS 


Drowning by Numbers. Peter 

Greenaway's account of sex, philandering, 
and drowning husbands. LIVE Home Video, 
$89.98; laserdisc, $39.95. 


| 


CHOICE CUTS 

REMIERE| An Angel at му 

Table 

Australian sensation Jane 
Campion (‘Sweetie’) 
RECOMMENDS) dramatizes how New 
Zealand author Janet Frame grew up 
absurd. New Line Home Video, $89.95; 
laserdisc, $29.98. 
Tom Jones 
The delightful, Oscar-winning 1963 
adaptation of the picaresque Henry 
Fielding classic returns to video. 
Albert Finney stars; the late Tony 
Richardson directed. HBO Video, 
$59.99; laserdisc, $29.98. 
The Geisha Boy 
This underappreciated Frank 
Tashlin-directed, Japan-bashing Jerry 
Lewis comedy features Suzanne 
Pleshette in her movie debut. 
Paramount Home Video, $14.95. 
Paramount Directors 
Series 
“Fatal Attraction” and "Star Trek IV,” 
featuring introductions by the directors 
(Adrian Lyne and Leonard Nimoy, 
respectively) and supplementary 
material (such as “Fatal” 's 
alternative ending). Paramount Home 
Video, $29.95 each; laserdisc, 
$49.95 each. 


Films of Faith. Religious films, 
including “The Robe" and “The Agony 
and the Ecstasy." Fox Video, $19.98 
each or $29.98 for double cassettes. 


We All Have Tales. Raul Julia 
and Tracey Ullman narrate "Тһе 
Monkey People," from South America, 
and the French classic “Puss in Boots.” 
Rabbit Ears, $9.95 each. | 


MADE FOR THE | 
SMALL SCREEN T 


Prisoner of Honor. А new | 
dramatization of the Dreyfus Affair, the | 
notorious treason case that rocked 19th- 
century France. With Richard Dreyfuss 
(no relation). HBO Video, $89.99. 


| 

l 

! 
Backtrack. Dennis Hopper is a Mob | 
|| lean back as I lower it. 


hit man who falls for his rub-out target, 
Jodie Foster. Vestron Video, $89.98. 


Two Evil Eyes. Two classic Edgar 
Allan Poe stories, “The Facts in the Case 
of M. Valdemar” and “The Black Cat," 


get the full horror treatment from experts | 


George A. Romero and Dario Argento. 
Media Home Entertainment, $92.98. 


Beastmaster 2: Through 
the Portal of Time. To battle his 
evil nemesis, Arklon, the Beastmaster 
(Marc Singer) brings his lions, tigers, 
and bears through time to downtown Los 
Angeles. Republic Pictures Home 


|| fully unaware. 


um mm um cm cm 
FROM SouP TO NUTS 


THE HOW-TO GURU 


um um us s cm 

HOULD YOU USE THE CONTINENTAL OR THE AMERICAN GRIP 
on your knife and fork? Should you flip your tie over your 
shoulder and make smacking sounds during a power lunch? 

I've been so wrapped up in plugging the maw lately that I 
forgot about The Art of Dining (Public Media Video; two vol- 
| umes, $14.95 each). Fortunately, someone gave me this tape series, 
| hosted by etiquette 
| doyenne Marjabelle 
| Young Stewart, before 
| I did something em- 
| barrassing during the 
| clam course, of which 
| I was heretofore bliss- 


INOIYIWVI/SOLOHd 3AIHOHY 


Seizing the correct 
fork with the correct 
grip, Pm told to lean 
forward to meet it and 


| When the soup arrives, as arrive it must after the clam course, I'm 
charged with dipping into it by moving the spoon away. 

Stewart hovers behind the diners like a spectral conscience (albeit a 
| matronly one in her shimmering gown) offering tips from the ozone. 
| “Inhale like an angel," she says merrily of the soup. 

Like an angel, I inhale. Like Danny Thomas, I exhale the soup 
through my nose. See, the elegant diner to my left made a joke 
about the clam course, for which I was wholly unprepared. And 
now I sup at Denny's, a chastened man. JIM GULLO 

иш us um um um 
PREMIERE'S MOST WANTED 


LONG-LOST ‘LAURA’ 


um um us us um 
HE DEATH OF BEAUTIFUL (1945), 


Leave Her to Heaven 


KOBAL COLLECTION 


Video, $89.98; laserdisc, $29.98. 


The Crucifer of Blood. 
Charlton Heston plays Sherlock Holmes, 
and Heston's son, Fraser, produced, 
directed, and wrote the script, based on 


Gene Tierney brought 

back memories of Laura. 

A trip to local video 

stores, however, made 

for a mystery worthy of the 
film. Laura had disappeared. 


(1945), and Dragonwyck (1946)— 
will probably have to wait a 
while. "You can't put out 70 
years of Hollywood on video in 
8 or 9 years if you want to do it 
right," says the Fox source. 


RECUT CLOSE 


Forever Mary. Ateacher who 
tries to reform a notorious Italian 
reform school. Cinevista, $79.95; 
subtitled. 


Autobiography of a 
Princess. Shot in six days, a 1975 
film from the James Ivory-Ruth Prawer 
Jhabvala-Ismail Merchant filmmaking 
triumvirate. Connoisseur Video 
Collection, $29.95. 


MARKDOWNS/BARGAINS 


Award-Winning Classics. A 
collection of films that won Best Picture, 
Actor, and Actress Oscars, including 
“The Miracle Worker,” “I Want to 
Live!,” and “Lilies of the Field.” 
MGM/UA Home Video, $19.98 each. 


Paul Giovanni's Broadway play. Turner 
Home Entertainment, $89.98. 


Love Hurts. We know, we know. 
Jeff Daniels is the womanizing divorcé 
who tries to reconcile with his ex while 
falling in love with a new beauty. 
Vestron Video, $89.98. 


The Runestone. Runestone 
cowboys bring an ancient relic with a 
cryptic message back to New York. Bad 
things happen. Didn't these people see 
“The Omen"? LIVE Home Video, 
$89.98; laserdisc, $34.95. 


And You Thought Your 
Parents Were Weird. Weird, 
indeed. A couple of kids bulld a robot 
inhabited by the ghost of their father. 
Vidmark Entertainment, $92.95. 


You сап catch this aristocratic 


Though it was once released by 
cross between 


Magnetic Video, 


Otto Preminger's š Lauren Bacall and 
1944 classic hasn’t < Rita Hayworth in 
been in circula- 3 the delightful 
tion for almost a 3 comedies Heaven 
decade. ? Can Wait (1943) 

Is Laura dead? and The Ghost 
A high-ranking and Mrs. Muir 


(1947), however. 
And it’s nice to 
know that some- 
time this year, 
we'll be able to 
rent Tierney’s 
most famous 


source at Fox 
Video says no. 
“Laura is in our 
plans for 1992,” 
he says, “and it’s 
already out on la- 
serdisc [$39.95]." 


The remainder film. That was 
of Tierney's fine Laura. But she's 
Twentieth Cen- only a dream. 
tury Fox work— HOWARD 
A Bell for Adano GENSLER 
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THE AWFUL 
TRUTH 


By TED CASABLANCA 


um um uum: 

Dear Ted: 
I just finished reading Julia Phil- 
lips's Hollywood tell-all, You'll 
Never Eat Lunch їп This Town 
Again. Is she still ostracized by 
the industry, or is she the new 
Flavor of the Month? 

Nancy Stockford 

Dorchester, Mass 


Dear Nancy: 
Julia Phillips—the producer who ate 
Hollywood and then spit it out in 
her best-selling memoir—has this to 
say from her Beverly Hills home: 
"Fuck whether I’m ostracized or 
not!” (It looks like your first guess 
was right, Nancy.) "There's only 
been one incident since the book,” 
she points out. “Don Henley waited 
outside a rest room to tell me he 
didn't remember doing blow. Of all 
people! And, of course, David Gef- 
fen picked a fight іп the press. But I 
don't travel with power trash any- 
more, and I didn't plan on going 
back to Mortons." Phillips stops to 
consider her banishment (she was in- 
deed forbidden from reentering the 
clubby Mortons after the 1991 pub- 
lication of her book, although man- 
ager Pam Morton now says Phil- 
lips is “welcome anytime"). “If I 
was a guy and I told the story I did, 

I'd be heralded as the next 
Norman Mailer, and 


don't use 
the female ex- 
cuse very often." 
How does she 
spend her days? 
“Tm writing a 
novel about a 
Hollywood dog named Crack- 
ers; the subtitle is A Hard- 
core Fairy Tale for Night 
People, as Told to Julia 
„ Phillips. " Hmm, sounds 
8 just like Millie telling her 
5 story to Barbara Bush. 
$ The book, says Phillips, is 
šan “apocalyptic comedy" 
Ë about a jaded celebrity dog 
8 who's caught in the middle 
Sof a divorce between his 
z movie star owners and is 
2 “reputed to give the best 


head in Hollywood." A roman à 
clef? “Мо. I was in vetting for four- 
teen months. You think I wanna do 
that again?” No. Nor does most of 
Hollywood, I'm sure. Phillips 
also tells me she “works 

out a lot" and is proud to 
be starting a new career 
now that she's "pushing 
50." Mazel tov! 


Dear Ted: 
I saw the Alien preview 
on Entertainment Tonight, 
and I'd like to know why 
Sigourney Weaver's head 
had a close shave. Is she sup- 
posed to be a man or a woman? 
Chris Epstein 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Dear Chris: 

Fox's press office wouldn't com- 
ment, but I managed to find out 
that in Alien3, poor Sigourney 
Weaver gets to fight those gut-eat- 
ing slime bitches again after crash- 
ing on a lice-infested prison plan- 
et—thus the sheared locks. And 
yes, she is a she, a fact that is con- 
clusively proven by one of the mov- 
ie’s rather sickening surprises. 


Dear Ted: 

Is it true that a film has 
been adapted from L. Ron 
Hubbard’s novel Battle- 
field Earth, the sci-fi 
epic that takes place 
in 3000 A.D.? 
Raymond and 
Lorraine 
Vanover 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Dear Raymond and 
Lorraine: 

No, it’s not true, but 
listen, you two—be 
patient. Author Ser- 
vices, an agency devoted 
entirely to the works of 
the late L. Ron Hub- 
bard, the guru behind 
the celebrity-studded 
Church of Scientology, 


has “big budget” movie 
plans for several of his 
books over the next twen- 
ty years. According to the 
agency’s Fred Harris, 
Fear, Final Blackout, 
and The Ghoul are in the 
works, but the filming of 


YW9AS 


is rumored to have a $7 
million special-effects budget) has 
been pushed back. “The science-fic- 
tion market is too saturated right 
now,” says Harris. By the way, 
forget about a celluloid treat- 
ment of Hubbard's Diane- 
tics, the owner's manual for 
the human noggin, but 
don’t be surprised to see a 
film version of Hubbard’s 
life story. 


5 Ted’s Personal File 
W) Dear Ted: 

Is it true that Debra 
Winger will play the tragic 
jazz singer Libby Holman in a 
film about her life? Also, where 
can I write to Winger? 

George Brook 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dear George: 


According to Debra 


и 
4 
3 
z 
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4 
4 
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ly finished filming Wilder Na- | 


palm—has been ''discussing"" 
with Ray Stark the possibility of 
playing Libby Holman in a mov- 
ie. A Stark spokesperson was less 


sanguine. “That was three years | 


ago, and Winger in the movie is 
definitely not happening.” The 
film is still being developed by 
Stark, says the flack, but with 
another actress in mind. You can 
write to Winger at 955 South 
Carrillo, Suite 200, Los Ange- 
les, California 90048. 


You can ask Ted Casablanca any- 
thing you want, as long as its 
about Hollywood. Write to him at 
PREMIERE, 2 Park Avenue, New 
York, New York 10016. Please 
include your name, address, and a 
daytime phone number. 
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Battlefield Earth (which | 


Winger’s 
publicist, the actress—who recent- 


| NEW THIS MONTH 


Oscar's Greatest 
Moments 1971-1991. Тһе 
usually interminable Academy Award 
telecasts of the past twenty years 
| condensed to an entertaining 110- 
minute montage. Columbia TriStar 
| Home Video, $19.95; laserdisc and 
| 8mm, $19.95. 
| LASERDISCS 
Midnight Cowboy 
One of the handful of films 
that paved the way for the 
New Hollywood of the '70s. 
RECOMMENDS) Resolutely small, funky, 
| and offbeat, 1969's "Midnight Cowboy" 
| not only helped to define а new way of 
| 
| 


ERE 


making movies, it proved that there was 

an audience for them. The story is 

essentially a country mouse/city mouse 

love affair, but since it was the '605, both 

mice are male: Ratso Rizzo, a scummy, 

0 consumptive hustler, brilliantly played by 

Ч Dustin Hoffman, and Joe Buck, a sleek 

{ blond gigolo from Texas, equally well 
played by then-unknown Jon Voight. This 
stunning laserdisc editien includes 

|| fascinating commentary by director John 

1| Schlesinger and producer Jerome 

Hellman, wherein we leam that Hoffman 

wanted Voight after he saw a clip of his 

audition. "When the other actor was оп, | 

| watched my own performance,” he said. 

| "When Voight was on the screen, | 

!| watched Jon Voight.” Aside from the 

|, vintage party scene, the film could have 

| | been made today, except that nobody 

| makes films this good anymore. Criterion 

| Collection, $79.95. 


PETER BISKIND 


NOLLIITIO2 IVBO% 


OF MICE AND MEN 


The Al Jolson Collection. 
Seven discs, including “The Jazz 
Singer,” “The Singing Fool,” and “Big 
Boy.” MGM/UA Home Video, $149.98. 


Entries bearing the 
PREMIERE RECOMMENDS Seal 
have been screened and 
approved by our editors. 
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um um us uu um 
HOLLYWOOD, PHONE HOME 


IF YOU ASK ME: 
LIBBY GELMAN-WAXNER 


WHILE BACK, THERE WAS A PICTURE 

of Barbra Streisand and Donna 

Karan mugging for the camera in 

People magazine; they looked like 

two yentas hitting the mall in 

White Plains, and they were ador- 
able. I’m sad to say that in The Prince of 
Tides, which Barbra directed, she also plays 
the Most Exalted Perfect Empress of the 
Known Universe. She’s Dr. Susan Lowen- 
stein, Manhattan’s richest, most stunning, 
and most irresponsible shrink; she spends 
the whole movie analyzing Nick Nolte, 
though Nick’s sister is her actual patient. 
She has an oak-paneled office with mission 
furniture, a penthouse with servants and 
Biedermeier, and a country place with 
enough ruffled-chintz throw pillows to 
keep Mario Buatta in business for a year. 
She’s married to a handsome, world-fam- 
ous concert violinist, her clothes are always 
wrinkle-free silk, and Nick keeps telling 
her how gorgeous she is; she’s like the 
heroine of a Judith Krantz miniseries, only 
even better, because she’s both flawless and 
deeply sensitive, like a therapist with psy- 
chic powers. If Barbra were my shrink, I'd 
know she wasn't really listening; this is a 
woman who just released a four-CD set 
that includes her awards ceremony appear- 
ances, her singing "Hatikvah" to Golda 
Meir on the phone, and a mechanically en- 
gineered duet with herself at thirteen. Bar- 
bra's only spontaneous moment in Prince of 
Tides comes when Nick tosses her a foot- 
ball and she screams, “Му nails!" 

There's another part of this movie, which 
takes place in the Deep South and is beauti- 
fully directed, and Barbra isn't in it. Watch- 
ing it is like visiting the Philippines after 
Imelda was kicked out. Jason Gould, Bar- 
bra's real-life child, plays her son in the mov- 
ie, and he's a charming actor, except for the 
fact that he has to decide between becoming 
a quarterback at Exeter or a world-famous 
concert violinist like his dad, and when he 
whips out his violin in Grand Central sta- 


tion, his playing is dubbed by Pinchas Zuck- 
erman. It’s as if I called in Balanchine to cho- 
reograph my daughter's role as а dancin 
strawberry in her school play. Barbra isn't 
just being an overanxious mom, she's more 
like Director Dearest. 

Barbra's been famous and reclusive for 
an awfully long time, but if she's lost touch 
with reality, then Steven Spielberg has left 
the planet. Steven's new movie, Hook, is 
about what would happen if Peter Pan 
grew up—has anyone been wondering 
about this? Steven told The New York 
Times that Robin Williams, who plays Pe- 
ter, becomes “а wonderful man-child," so I 
suspected I might need my popcorn bucket 
for more than just popcorn, if you catch 
my drift. When the movie starts, Peter is a 
busy executive with a cellular phone, and 
he misses his little son's baseball game; this 
part of the movie is like Regarding Peter or 
any of those movies about yuppies who 
need to rediscover their souls. Peter returns 
to Neverland, but I guess Steven found his 
soul by directing a movie rumored to have 
cost $75 million. 

A lot of this story hinges on that little 
boy hitting a home run, just the way the 
little boy in Parenthood had to catch a fly 
ball or be doomed forever. I bet Steven 
Spielberg was a nerdy kid who hated 
gym—why is Little League his ultimate 
test? When Peter gets to Neverland, it 
looks like an enormous Toys R Us ware- 
house, full of junk that didn't sell. The Lost 
Boys are ethnically balanced, like a “We 
Are the World” UNICEF card, and they’re 
led by a teenager named Ruffio, who has a 
skateboard and a punk wig—Ruffio is like a 
rich 45-year-old white guy’s version of 
somebody really hip. Julia Roberts plays 
Tinkerbell, and she keeps telling Peter that 
he can’t fly unless he has a Happy Thought; 
she started to remind me of my aunt Sylvia 
telling my brother David that he needed 
an enema. Peter’s Happy Thought turns 
out to be his son; he also has a little 


[us] 
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daughter standing a few feet away, but I 
guess she's more of an After Thought 

Peter Pan is mostly about hating grown- 
ups, but Hook is all about the problems of 
pudgy adults. If Steven really loved the orig- 
inal story, how could he make this dopey 
movie? How would he feel if someone made 
a sequel about E.T.’s mid-life crisis starring 
Howie Mandel? Steven is one of the most 
gifted directors who ever lived, but in inter- 
views he keeps mooning about rediscovering 
the child within and how he's just a big kid 
Barbra’s also been chatting a lot about heal- 
ing her inner child and how her mom was 
never proud of her. If Steven and Barbra still 
want to run back to the playground, where 
does that leave the rest of us? 

I called my mother, the beloved Sondra 
Krell-Gelman, and I told her that I wanted 
to rediscover my inner child. She said that I 
was absolutely perfect until I turned fifteen 
and then I had a fresh mouth and wore too 
much black for almost three weeks. She 
said that I had sulked all through Passover 
and claimed that Aunt Sylvia was responsi- 
ble for the bombing of Cambodia because 
she couldn't tell which was Sonny and 
which was Cher. She said that | had 
stomped away from the seder table and 
stayed in my room writing Joni Mitchell 
lyrics on my arm with a Bic pen, not car- 
ing that it might give me blood poisoning. 
I told her that all of my behavior during 
that period was just a response to infant 
mortality in the Third World and the 
breakup of the Beatles, and that she had 
never really loved Paul enough. She asked 
which one was Paul, and I suddenly redis- 
covered my childhood despair and almost 
hung up; then she remembered that Paul 
was the cute one, and she said that she nev- 
er liked Aunt Sylvia either, because Sylvia 
had always said that Nixon was very well 
groomed, and then we both wept and 
bonded. Then she said that I should stop 
worrying so much about my inner child; 
she said that in her experience as a mother, 
inner children just cause morning sickness. 

So what should we do with Hollywood? 
If you ask me, we should just hand it right 
over to Bette Midler, who makes me believe 
in grown-up happiness. Bette's movie For the 
Boys follows a pair of entertainers from 
World War II to the present, and it's just 
bliss. Barbra's and Steven's movies pretend 
to be about life, but they're mostly show-biz 
tricks; For the Boys is about show biz right up 
front, which keeps it honest. Bette sings 
wonderful songs that aren't chopped up into 
videos, and she and James Caan have a fasci- 
nating, quirky relationship; James is amazing 
as one of those veteran comics, like Bob 
Hope, who seem to exist only for TV tribute 
specials. Bette is my hero: her head isn't full 
of Malibu, and she's having too much raun- 
chy fun as an extremely consenting adult to 
ever worry about the brat within. She's a big 
star, but she's not a fortress like Barbra or 
Steven. She's just pure joy, and we should 
get her to the Mideast peace talks right 
away, if you ask me. " 


d 
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ACTORS/ACTRESSES 


LIGHTS! CAMERA! ACTION! 


"How-To Market Yourself 
for Movies and Commercials" , packet 


L. All types and ages needed 

ont No experience necessary 

£. Send$10.00 + $1.95 Shipping & Handling to: 
[ UNIVERSAL MARKETING GROUP 


ul 5100 Hwy. 98 N. Suite 12 * Lakeland, FL. 33809 
or call (813) 859-7727, 100% Satisfaction Cuaraoteed 


Seeking production, distribution, financing 
opportunities? Call FilmBIZHOTLINE, 
-900-420-3709, Ext. 668. $2.00/min. 


BUY OR SELL—AII Of Your Movie Memor- 
abilia And Nostalgia Through PREMIERE 
TRAILERS. For rates and information, con- 
tact Martin Casey at 212-643-6420, 


Books & PUBLICATIONS 


MOVIE The Film Encyclopedia- 
BOOKS 1266 pages; ONLY $20! 
Quinlans Illustrated 
Send for free catalog | Registry of Film Stars- 
ENTERTAINMENT | with 1720 pictures & 
PRESS, Box 125 bios of each star; 


Livingston, NJ 07039 Hardcover $39.95. 
Specializing in film, TV, Add $3 for S&H, 
video reference books, ' Satisfaction guaranteed. 


NINE DIRECTORIES ON FILM/TV 
Producers/directors/actors/writers & 
how-to's on scheduling/editing/acting/etc. 
Free catalog - SASE to; Lone Eagle Publish- 
ing, 2337 Roscomare Rd., #9-P, Los Angeles, 
CA 90077-1815, 1-800-FILMBKS 


ACTING CREDITS - 10,000 ACTRESSES 
Complete film & TV credits updated 3X/yr - 
$24.95 per yr. С.С. Nordgren, 5 Newel Court, 
#5303, E. Palo Alto, CA 94303. 


Computerized Oscar 
Oscar information system for your PC. 
Every major winner & nominee 1927-92. 


Indexed summaries by artist, movie, etc. 
Easy to use. Trivia game. Yearly updates. 
Send check for $29.95 (Calit res. add 74%) to: 

Catalyst Software, 11 Jefferson, Irvine CA. 92720 


NUDISM LIFESTYLE: Family Recreation. 
Foreign mags., books, videos. Infopak, $3. 
Lifestyles-PR, Box 661268, LA, CA 90066 


Studios/Producers/Distributors/Agents— 
Addresses/phones/staff. For info: Hollywood 
Creative Directory - 3000 Olympic, Santa 
Monica, CA 90404. (310) 315-4815 


Who Killed Kennedy?—Videocassettes, 
Photographs, Books. Catalog $3. Archives - 
Box 2, Beaconsfield, Quebec. H9W 5Т6. 


NUDIST WORLD.Czcch., Hungary. Family 
videos. Previews, $20. Catalog, $3. 
Natuurlijk, Box 5278(P), SM, CA 90409. 


Custom Airbrushed Denim— Marilyn, Elvis, J. 
Dean, Madonna, Doors, Arnold S.! You name 
it-we'll airbrush it on any denim jacket. Send 
SASE for free catalog: Jeff Pittarelli, 495 
Radio Court, Lawrenceville, GA 30245 


COLLECTOR'S ITEMS 


99€ Color Celebrity Photos!!—2 Million 
Stars: Movie/TV /Pinup/Rock - In Stock, 
1930-91! Giant catalogue & color sample, $2 
Wholesale inquiries invited. Front Row 
Photos - Box 484-P, Nesconset, NY 11767 


Attention Collectors!—Hollywood film 
classics. Beautiful collector's package. Three 
cassettes per gift set. Featuring your favorite 
stars...John Wayne, Kirk Douglas, Elizabeth 
Taylor, Joan Crawford, etc. Pick your favorite 
westerns, action/adventures, comedies/ 
chillers, ALL TAPES HIGH-GRADE 
QUALITY (VHS ONLY) - DUPLICATED 
AT STANDARD PLAY AND EXQUIS- 
ITELY PACKAGED. Send $1 for Catalog: 
Software Business Marketing, 14755 Ventura. 
Blvd. 41-832, Sherman Oaks, CA 91403 


Movie & TV Star Collectibles 
Photographs, books, etc. Free info: Empire 
Publishing - Rte 3, Madison, NC 27025. 


VINTAGE DISNEY ANIMATION CELS! 
Call Cuckoo Collectibles at 305-384-0888. 
1304 S.W, 160 Ave., #432, Sunrise, FL 33326 


fars Photos 
Free Giant Catalog 


[J CANT CATALOG of photos, posters, books. 
magazines, etc of all your favorite stars. 
ELVIS, BEATLES. MARILYN MONROE. 
ELIZABETH TAYLOR & hundreds of others. 
Enclose $1 for postage. 


Marilyn 


Collectors Editions, Dept. T 
P.O. Box 899, Tiburon, Calif, 94920 


8,000 CELEBRITIES’ ADDRESSES 
Special offer: all addresses $25, or send $4 for 
book of names (subsequent addresses .50 
cach) to: ACS - 1770 N. Highland Ave, No. 
434, Dept-P, Hollywood, CA 90028 


FINANCIAL SERVICES 


DEBTS PRESSING? 
We'll help now! Bad credit no problem. Li- 
censed and bonded. Applications accepted 
from $500-$50,000. Not a loan company. 
Write: UAC - Dept. PR, Box 26295, 
Birmingham, AL 35226 or call, 24 
hours: 1-800-326-8284 


GiFTS & MERCHANDISE 


Discount Movie Tickets Make Great Gifts! 
Catalog, $2. Movie Mailers, 3800 Dewey Ave, 
Ste 5290, Rochester, NY 14616-2579. 


PREMIERE Trailers—Will help make your 
business do more business, 212-643-6420 


THE FILM & VIDEO COLLEGE | 


925 North LaBrea Avenue 
Hollywood, Ca'ifornia 90038 
(213) 851-0550 • РАХ (213) 851-6401 


TAN AT HOME! 
Home & Commercial 
WOLFF Tanning Beds 


Units From $199 
HOME DELIVERY! 


HELP WANTED 


MOVIE EXTRAS 


NEEDED FOR UPCOMING 
PRODUCTIONS. All areas, Good pay. 
No experience required. Call: 
1-900-740-0707 for information. $2.95 /min. 


MODELS, ACTORS, PERSONNEL 
Immediately Wanted For International 
Motion Picture & Television Productions! 
All ages! No experience necessary. 
First $95,000 tax-free! All expenses paid! 
For immediate assignment, rush photo & $29 
for directory to: WORLDWIDE MOVIES - 

7095 Hollywood Blvd, LA, CA 90028. 


USED/NEW VIDEOS 
VHS Movies, $4.95 & up. Great values for 


Box Office Hits (And Misses) At Discount 
Prices—Free storage cases. Large 500-page 
catalog, $5.00 (refundable). Established 
1978. AMH Films - PO Box 164-P, Willows, 
CA 95988. 1-800-827-7168 


LED ZEPPELIN LIVE—Complete concert 
from Knebworth, 8/11/79. Pro shot, collector 
cover. 160 min. VHS - $32.95, ppd. Vintage 
Images: 3729-B, W. Alabama, #350P, 
Houston, TX 77027. Checks, MO, Visa, 
Mastercard. 1-800-729-4818 


VIDEO LIBRARY’S RENT-BY-MAIL selec- 

tion of over 11,000 titles - includes hard-to- 

find classics, cult, foreign & documentaries. 

Books on tape & laserdiscs too. For Free List, 
Call: 1-800-669-7157 


SAVE ON VHS VIDEOCASSETTES! 
New/used - at 10% to 90% discount on all 
titles. Over 6,000 tapes in stock - including 
movies, music, children’s, special interest & 
sports. We also buy tapes. Our third year. 
Free catalog: JUPITER VIDEO, BOX 
7150-PR, ROCKFORD, IL 61126. 


AAA VIDEO DISTRIBUTORS, Inc. 
+ ++ USED MOVIES & NINTENDOS : - 
Bought & Sold. 
All quantities & ratings. 
Specializing in store openings & buyouts. 
(E.C.) 800-220-2200 —(W.C.) 800-220-7100 


Classic Films On Video—All categories. Free 
catalog. Cable Films, P.O. Box 7171, Kansas 
City, MO 64113. (913) 362-2804 


1,000,000 Videomovies/Soundtracks— Video 
Ctlg. - $1; Soundtrack LP Сив. - $1. RTS/ 
PR32, Box 750579, Petaluma, CA 94975 


UNDERGROUND VIDEO— Cross the fine 
line between dark dreams and forbidden 
cinema...if you dare. The international video 
underground does exist. Illustrated Catalog, 
$5, Stunning l-hour Video Sampler, $25. 
Visa/MC/Ck/MO to: Underground Video, 
P.O. Box 34070, Los Angeles, CA 90034. 
Orders only, 800-846-6660. 


SPECIALTY VIDEO 


Hottest Nudist/Wet-T Videos!—#111 
California Nudists, #101 Wet-T Shirt Con- 
test, #126 Natural Nudists, #127 Largest 
Nude Beach, #132 Memorial Weekend 
Colorado River Wet T. $39 ea; 2 or more - $25 
еа. Chk/mo/ Visa / MC: GM Video, Box 1339, 
Sedona, AZ 86336. (602)634-1285. Ctlg. S1. 


NOTICE: 
“Federal law provides severe civil and 
criminal penalties for the unauthorized re- 
production and distribution of copy- 
righted motion pictures, videotapes or 
video discs. Criminal copyright infringe- 


stores/clubs/collectors. $1.00 for catalog. 
Value Video International 
POB 22565-DM3, Denver, CO 80222 
We Buy & Sell - Phone/Fax: 303-757-4820 


VIDEO BY MAIL—Reni or buy. Thousands 
of titles ~ hard-to-find videos, foreign films. 
1-800-245-4996 


ment is investigated by the FBI and is pun- 
ishable by a penalty of up to five years in 
prison and/or a $250,000 fine. 
PREMIERE does allow ad- 


not knowingly 
vertisements to be placed in violation of ap- 
plicable law." : Si 


Continued on next page. 
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FiLM SCHOOLS 


Information: 

Director, Summer Production Workshop 
University of Southem Califomia - 
School of Cinema-Television, Suite 404.) 
University Park 

Los Angeles, California 90089-221 1 
FAX: (213) 740-3326 


ex 
Q. 


ANERICAS OLDEST AND MOST 
PRESTIGIOUS FILM SCHOOL 
ANNOUNCES ITS 
NEWEST SUWER PROGRAM 


INTENSIVE 5 AND 10 WEEK PROGRAMS IN ALL 
ASPECTS OF FILM PRODUCTION AND BUSINESS. 


ALL EQUPMENT PROVIDED. 
* BEGINNING AND ADVANCED 
PRODUCTION INTENSIVES 


e USC-UniversaL STupios 
PRODUCING AND DIRECTING COURSE 


* INDEPENDENT FEATURE FILM 


DEVELOPMENT, PRODUCTION, DISTRIBUTION 


* THE BUSINESS SIDE OF FILMMAKING: 
TOPICAL HANDS ON WORKSHOP 


8-16 Units of College Credit Available 


DATES: May 21-June 26 or June 25-July 31 


California Nude Beaches 1-15; 
Nudist Beauty Contest 1-12; 2 hrs, 
$30 each. $2 catalog. 310-519-8840. 
T & A Video, 904 Silver Spur Road, Suite 
401-PR, Rolling Hills Estates, CA 90274. 


ASIAN WOMEN—Amateur models preview 
video, $29. Ten color photos, $11. Sample 
photo/catalog, $3. Voyage, 41 Sutter, 
#1309-P, San Francisco, CA 94104. 


Brazilian Beach Girls Having Fun, Topless 
Beaches Of French Riviera, $50 cach. Brazil 
Video - Box 8572, La Jolla, CA 92038. 


SOCIAL NUDISM. Naturist family life. 
European videos, Catalog; 50 titles, $3. 
NATFAM(PR), Box 838, Venice, CA 90294. 


Free Sample Video!—100's of girls in nude, 
videos/photos. $10 p/h for illustrated catalog 
& video: Customized Productions, POB 2761, 
Dept. PR, Dunedin, FL 34697. 


BUY OR SELL 
All Of Your Movie Memorabilia And 
Nostalgia Through PREMIERE TRAILERS. 
For rates and information, contact 
Martin Casey at 212-643-6420. 


SPECIALTY VIDEO LASER Discs 


Used Laserdisc Clearance!—We buy, scll and 
trade! Save $$ with our free catalog! VDI/H, 
5339 Prospect Rd, #221, San Jose, CA 95129. 


() PION 


1 readies 
mI UN BS E Ç 


WE STOCK EVERY TITLE 
Largest mall order retaller in the U.S. 
* Fastest avallabliky on new tiles 


* Most orders shipped same da) 


* 10% discount on all titles 
* Free UPS Shipping in 


у 
Continental U.S. (ground only) 


* Ува, Mastercard, Amex, checks & С.О.О. 
For Free Catalogue Call or Write 
1-714-892-2283 
Ken 1-800-624-3078 
Crane's IN CA 1-800-626-1769 
14260 Beach Blvd., Westminster, СА 92683 


MEMORABILIA/NOSTALGIA 


2 Million Magazines—96-page 1992 catalog, 
$2. TV Guides & Movie Mags our specialty! 
Jay Bee Magazines - 134 W, 26th Street, New 
York, NY 10001 - Dept PR. (212) 675-1600 


TV Guides 1950-1992—Cutalog, $2.50. TV & 
Movie Mags, Photos, Playboys, MacGyver 
Madonna, Charlic’s Angels talog, $3 
Rogofsky, Box 107-P, Glen Oaks, NY 11004 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Penfriends - England/USA—Make lasting 
friendships. Free reply Send age, interests 
Harmony - Box 82295T, Phoenix, AZ 85071 


MEET THAI WOMEN!—Color Photo Bro- 
chure, $2. THAI LADIES, P.O. Box 
11495(P), Honolulu, HI 96828-0495 
(808) 734-0099 


Pen Pals Worldwide— For lasting friendships, 
maybe more. Sample photos free! Hermes, 
Box 110660/R, Berlin 11, Germany 


SCANDINAVIA - RUSSIA - G. BRITAIN - 
ETC.: Professionals worldwide seek corre- 
spondence - for romance, marriage 
SCANNA (since 1980), POB 4-PR, Pittsford, 
NY 14534. 1-800-677-3170 


ASIAN WOMEN! OVERSEAS—Sunshine 
International Penpals - Box 5500-XE, Kailua- 
Kona, Hawaii 96745. 808-325-7707 


Meet Women Worldwide!—Free 32-Page 
Catalog! Cherry Blossoms, 190PM Rainbow 
Ridge, Kapaau, HI 96755. 808-961-2114 


Meet Japanese Women!— Free brochure! 
Pacific Century, 110 Pacific #208-P, 
San Francisco, CA 94111. 816-942-1668 


LATIN LADIES!—Frec 24-page color ctlg 
Latin Introductions, Box 26750, Ft 
Lauderdale, FL 33320, 305-486-133 


CREDIT CARD 


SHOCK? 


ae you been through the 
shock and stress of a 


credit card rejection? 


Key Federal can help you get 
your VISA® and MasterCarde! 
Approval is easier because 
your SECURED CARD is backed 
by your savings account 
with our bank. Your credit 


line may be the same or higher 
than the amount deposited! 


Call 
1-800-248-2727 
24 hours, any day, for your 
EREE VISA and MasterCard 
application. 


KEY FEDERAL SAVINGS BANK 
Havre de Graco, Maryland 


FDIC INSURED 


special collection of adult products, 
dedicated to communication and 
sensual well being. Experience the unique 
as well as the traditional with our 36-page 
catalogue including lotions, lubricants, 
massage producls, personal stimulators, 
and educational books and videos 
Send $4.00, which will be applied to 
your first order. Our guarantees: 
100% Confidentiality, 100% Qualily, 
100% Customer Satisfaction. 


ЕТ Xandria Collection, Dept. PM392 
P.O. Box 31039, San Francisco, CA 94131 
Send me a Collectors Gold Edition Catalogue 

is $1.00 to be applied to my first order 


Write To Beautiful Women In Soviet Union— 
Send $4 cash or M.O. for photo-ad directory 
to: Р.О. Box 921932, Norcross. GA 30092. 


POSTERS & PHOTOS 


MOVIE POSTERS...PHOTOS—Current 
Releases. Thousands more! Compare - Best 
Prices - Fastest Service. HUGE ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOG, $3. Visa/MC orders - 
(904) 373-7202. RICK's - Box 23709-P3, 
Gainesville, FL 32602-3709. 


The Premier Source 
For Movie & TV Star Photos 


S. and P. Parker's Movie Market 
PO Box 1868, Laguna Beach, CA 92652 


Celebrity Photos - $1.25 each 3.5"x5" photo. 
Send $1 for catalogue: C.H.S. - PO Box 3122, 
San Leandro, CA 94578-0122. 


European Film Posters—U.S., foreign. 
32-page catalog. Send $1 to: W. Lehmann - 
16 Alden Place, Bronxville, NY 10708. ' 


Continued on next page. 
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POSTERS & PHOTOS 


242 W 14% Street 
Hollywood, (A 90028 Ке» York, NY 10011 
(213) 461-6516 (212) 989-0869 


BOTH STORES OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 


Movie Poster Catalog—Over 1/2 million 
available. Vintage posters to newest releases 
Fast service - lowest prices. Send $1: Luton's - 
P.O. Box 752302-P, Memphis, TN 38175. 


| MOVIE POSTERS 


Photos, scripts, autographs, morel All current 
titles - thousands тоге! Great prices, HUGE 
| selection-FAST service! Glant Catalogue$3.00 


(616) 720-7760 
CINEMA CITY 


Muskegon, MI 49443 


P.O. Box 1012 


| Giant Movie Poster & Lobby Card Repro- 
duction Catalogue, Now In Stock!—60 pages 
| shows 1,923 selections. Covers 1923-60. $3 
ppd, US. MI res. add 4% sales tax. Foreign, 
$5. Ck/MO to: Archival Photography, 14845 
| Anne St., Dept. P, Allen Park, MI 48101. 


Celebrity Photos—Send SASE for lists - 
| name favorites: Photoworld - Premiere, Box 
31836, Houston, TX 77231 


LEADING POSTER 
COLLECTORS' ADZINE! 
Filled with movie memorabilia sold by collec- 
tors and dealers worldwide! Sample copy 
$3.00. Subscription: 26 issues - $29.95 
MCW - P.O. Box 309-P, Fraser, MI 48026 


Movie Posters, Press Kits & Photos—From 
1970 - Current. Best Selection. Catalog, $3 
Flickering Images - 334 Ellice Ave, Wpg, 


Man. R3B 3A4. Visa/MC. (204) 947-6915 


We read and buy scripts” 


Call or write for a free brochure or additional information: 
8665 Wilshire Boulevard * Suite 405 * Beverly Hills, CA 90211 


(310) 289-0278 


1 (800) 828-0054 


RAINTREE AGENCY—Represents scripts, 
plays, children’s books, novels. Diane 
Raintree, NYC - (212) 242-2387 


DON'T MARKET YOUR SCRIPT - without 
feedback from professional analysts who 
know what buyers want. Free brochure 
PreScription, 14755 Ventura Blvd., $819. 
Sherman Oaks, CA 91403. 


SSCREENWRITING GUIDES—SECRETS 
For Success!! Schools to Agents...Average 
SIOK-SIO0K/Script! $8.95 to: INFOSERV 
“Screenplays”, 13 Cutter Mill Road, Suite 


| 185-pm, Great Neck, NY 11021 


Final Draft 


Scriptwriting Software for MacIntosh 


Final Draft is a complete scriptwriting 
system - combining powerful word process- 
ing with script formatting intelligence. 
Margins, scene numbers, page breaks, line 
spacing...it does it all, allowing you - the 
writer, to worry about what is on the page 
instead of how it looks. Call (213) 395-4242 
and find out what LA is raving about. 


MacToolkit 
606 Wilshire Bivd, Suite 604 
Santa Monica, CA 90401 


TRAILERS 


What better way is there to “FRAME” your 
talent or service to a national film community 
readership? Advertising deadline is the Ist 
Wednesday of each month. For rates and in- 
formation, call Marty Casey - 212-643-6420. 


LES = ` 
Term Paper Assistance 
Catalog of 19,278 research papers 
Order Catalog Today with Visa/MC or COD 


Toll Free 
1-800-351-0222 

California & Canada. (213) 477-8226 
Monday - Friday 10 am - 5 pm (Pacific time) 
Or send $2.00 with coupon below 
Our 306-page catalog contains detailed descnp- 
tons of 19,278 research papers, a virtual library 
ol information at your fingertips. Footnote and 
bibliographic pages are free. Ordering is easy as 
picking up your phone. Let this valuable 
educational ad serve you throughout your college 
WAS EXAMPLES OF CATALOG TOPICS. . 
15759-WORK RELATED STRESS Ways to 
minimize and manage stress, emphasizing 
human relations and environmental approach- 
es. 9 footnotes. 7 bibliographies. 6 pages. 
15842-GROUNDWATER CONTAMINATION Ori- 
gins, types, economic, political, health as 
pects Proposed solution based on cost/benefit 
analysis of social capital 12 footnotes. 8 
biblographies, 8 pages 
Research Assistance also provides custom 
research and thesis assistance Our staff of 75 
professional writers, each writing in his field of 
expertise. can assist you wrth all your research 
needs QUALITY GUARANTEED! 


-7.9 RESEARCH ASSISTANCE 
11322 Idaho Ave , Suite 206-PA 
West Los Angeles, Calilornia 90025. 


Please rush my catalog Enclosed is 32 00 to cover postage 


voce 1970 


Name 


Address 


YES! I’m ready to premiere in PREMIERE! 


Want to reach an avid audience of 
movie-lovers nationwide? PREMIERE 


TRAILERS makes it easy! 


CLASSIFIED RATES 


LINE LISTINGS( MINIMUM 3 LINES) 


COMMERCIAL 
1X ЗХ 6x 


$5800 $55.00 $52.00 
PRIVATE (Flat Rate) 


DISPLAY ADS 
(ADD S200 FOR SPOT COLOR). 
1x 3x 6X 


$50.00 


PLACE MY CLASSIFIED AD IN THE 


ISSUE OF PREMIERE 


(MONT HE 


(NOTE: TRAILERS ADS MUST BE RECEIVED BY THE FIRST WEDNESDAY OF THE MONTH TWO MONTHS 


12X 
$46.00 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


City 


DAYTIME PHONE (FOR OUR RECORDS ONLY) 


12X 


$ 540 $ 510 $ 490 
675 638 613 
810 765 735 
945 893 858 

1080 1020 980 

3 Inch 1620 1530 1470 

4 Inch 2160 2040 1960 

SPECIAL UNITS: 


One Inch 
1 va Inch 
1 ve Inch. 
Ya Inch 
2 Inch 


PRICES FOR FULL .-.3/4-, 1/2-, 1/4۰. ANO 1/8-PAGE UNITS 


ARE AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST. 


AVAILABLE AD 
CATEGORIES 


$ 435 PAYMENT: CHECK 


544 CARD NUMBER 


PRIOR TO THE COVER DATE OF THE ISSUE DESIRED. FOR EXAMPLE: JUNE CLASSIFIEDS ARE DUE APRIL 6; 
JULY CLASSIFIEDS ON MAY 4, ETC.) 


STATE 


M.O. MASTERCARD 


‚653 
761 
870 

1305 

1740 


SIGNATURE 


AMEX 


Exp. DATE 


YOUR AD COPY 
PLEASE RUN THIS AD UNDER THE HEADING 


(SEE LIST OF AVAILABLE CATEGORIES AT LEFT? 


ALL ADS ACCEPTED AT THE DISCRETION OF THE PUBLISHER. 


SEND COMPLETED COUPON with һлүмкмт to CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT, PREMIERE MAGAZINE 


5 PENN PLAZA, 14 FLOOR, NEW YORK, NY 10001. 
ADS PAID FOR BY CREDIT CARD MAY BE PLACED BY PHONE: 212-643-6420 


ELIZABETH 
TAYLOR 


lizabeth Taylor owes 

much of her present emi- 

nence to the fact that she 

has survived—marriages, 

—_ divorces, a remarriage, di- 
cts, addictions, ulcers, back 
problems, dysentery, bursitis, 
bronchitis, chicken bones, pneu- 
monia, stardom. Her ailments 
and relationships and the movies 
that exploited and even anticipat- 
ed them (Butterfield 8, Cleopatra, 
Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf?) 
made her a legend the likes of 
which we'll never sec again. 
Taylor was born on February 
27, 1932, in London to two 
transplanted Kansans: Francis, an 
art dealer, and Sara, a former ac- 
tress. They moved to Los Ange- 
les just before the outbreak of 
World War II, and Elizabeth 
soon caught the eye of film exec- 
utives. After a number of rela- 
tively unimportant parts, she 
slayed audiences and critics in 
National Velvet (at the age of 
twelve), although she feels that 
her first "acting" role was in А 
Place in the Sun. According to 
some accounts, this precocity 
meant that Taylor spent her ado- 
lescence on the soundstage and 
the lot, with little exposure to 
what most people consider 
"real" life. Consequently, she 
was not prepared for her first 
marriage, to hotel heir and pur- 
ported lout Nicky Hilton, set- 
ting the stage for a rebound ef- 
fect in which each subsequent 
marrage—to Michael Wilding, 
Mike Todd, Eddie Fisher, Rich- 
ard Burton, John Warner, and 


Larry Fortensky—scemed to be a 
response to the last, showboats 
alternating with passive types. 
The public, of course, ate up this 
serial monogamy, though not un- 
critically (Taylor was vilified for 
“breaking up” Fisher’s marriage 
to Debbie Reynolds and for carry- 
ing on scandalously with Burton 
on and off the set of Cleopatra). 
Her movies of this period earned 
her two Best Actress Oscars (for 
Butterfield 8 and Virginia Woolf) 
and, almost as important, the 
money to maintain herself and 
Burton in the style to which 
they were accustomed. Taylor 
eventually beat a retreat from the 
industry, donating her time to 
various causes and her perfume 
business. She has four children 
and lives in Los Angeles. 


1942 There's One Born Every 
Minute 

1943  Lassie Come Home 

1944 Jane Eyre 

1944 The White Cliffs of Dover 

1944 National Velvet 

1946 Courage of Lassie 

1947 Cynthia 

1947 Life With Father 

1948 A Date With Judy 

1948 Julia Misbehaves 

1949 Little Women 

1950 Conspirator 

1950 The Big Hangover 

1950 Father of the Bride 

1951 Father's Little Dividend 

1951 A Place in the Sun 

1952 Love Is Better Than Ever 

1952 Ivanhoe 

1953 The Girl Who Had 
Everything 

1954 Rhapsody 

1954 Elephant Walk 

1954 Beau Brummel 

1954 The Last Time I Saw Paris 

1956 Giant 


1957 Raintree County 


1958 Са on a Hot Tin Roof 

1959 Suddenly Last Summer 

1960 Butterfield 8 

1963 Cleopatra 

1963 The V.I.P.s 

1965 The Sandpiper 

1966 Who's Afraid of Virginia 

Woolf? 
1967 The Taming of the Shrew 
(also coprod.) 

1967 Doctor Faustus 

1967 Reflections in a Golden Eye 

1967 The Comediaus 

1968 Boom! 

1968 Secret Ceremony 

1970 The Only Game in Town 

1971 Under Milk Wood 

1972 XY & Zee 

1972 Hammersmith Is Out 

1974 Night Watch 

1974 Ash Wednesday 

1974 That's Entertainment! 

1974 The Driver's Seat 

1976 The Blue Bird 

1977 A Little Night Music 

1979 Winter Kills 

1980 The Mirror Crack'd 

1988 Young Toscanini 
PENELOPE 
SPHEERIS 


irector Penelope Spheeris 
is uniquely equipped to 
examine suburban alien- 
| ation: she settled in noto- 
riously conservative Or- 
ange County, California, after a 
childhood spent on the road 
with a carnival in which her fa- 
ther, a former Olympic wrestler, 
appeared as a strongman, He 
was murdered when Penelope 
was a child, and her mother, an 
alcoholic, became a chronic mar- 


rier (nine times). Completing the 
circle, the father of Sphceris's 
own daughter, Anna, died of a 
drug overdose when Anna was a 
child. Out of the ashes of her 
childhood, Spheeris, who was 
born in 1945, was voted "Most 
Likely to Succeed” by her high 
school classmates and majored in 
film at UCLA. Following grad- 
uation, she produced short films 
for satirist Albert Brooks on Sat- 
urday Night Live and then, in 
1980, made the first of her an- 
thropological surveys of disaf- 
fected surburban teens—in this 
case, punks—in The Decline of 
Western Civilization. “One of 
punk’s greatest contributions 
was going against the lifestyles 
of the rich and famous,” she has 
said. “By contrast, heavy metal 
buys into the whole rock-star 
trip.” Enter The Decline of West- 
ern Civilization Part II: The Metal 
Years, in which heavy-metal kids 
“worship Ozzy [Osbourne] for 
the fact that he’s famous and, in 
their minds, infinitely wealthy.” 
Where on earth could they have 
absorbed such values? Sphceris 
lives in Southern California. 
1978 Real Life (prod.) 

1980 The Decline of Western 

Civilization (prod., dir., 
scr.) 


1983 Suburbia (dir., scr.) 

1985 The Boys Next Door (dir.) 
1986 Summer Camp Nightmare 
(scr.) ) 

1986 Hollywood Vice Squad (dir.) 
1987 Dudes (dir.) 
1988 The Decline of Western 


Civilization Part II: The 
Metal Years (dir.) 

Wedding Band (act.) 
Wayne’s World (dir.) 
JOHN CLARK 
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A lot of people enjoy 
Courvoisier with a splash. 


COURVOISIER 


Le Cognac de Napoleon QG 
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THE 1993 Toyota МКО. IF IT WERE ANY 


qms? 
IMPORTANT! 


This car 1s New But where MR2 really gives Ferrari трба 
Mention re 


enslon, larger a run for the money is with price. The ñ Je ل رر‎ +e 
ТЕТ CONS: and lower W MR2 Turbo is a fraction of the cost of 
profile tires for ri Mondial. 
enhanced cornering So instead of a Ferrari Mondial, buy | 
and handl!ng. MR2 Turbo. You'll get a 
60, and you'll have a bet- 
ter time with the money you save. 


got a 
de air bag 
and new 


—— 


Call 1-800-GO-TOYOTA for a brochure and location of yonr nearest dealer. *Ruad & Track 4/90 and 1/91, Always use your seatbelt, 
Driver-side air bag is a supplemental restraint system, Buckle Up! Do it for those who love you. ©1991 Toyota Motor Sales, USA Ine. 


MAG CYAN BLACK 


